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STATUS CONSISTENCY AND PREFERENCE 
FOR CHANGE POWER DISTRIBUTION 


Vanderbilt University 


enced and desired distributions 

power society indicate preference 
alter accept change social arrange- 
ments. Such dispositions, even when con- 
sciously and intensely experienced, are not 
necessarily incipient pressures 
change. They may wishful fantasied 
changes that dissipate tensions and therefore 
may actually serve protect social arrange- 
ments against more serious threats. Prefer- 
ences for changes the distribution power 
are, however, frequently related the de- 
velopment social movements and may in- 
deed requisite for their existence. This 
paper reports study one possible deter- 
minant preference for change the dis- 
tribution power American society: the 
degree status consistency. 

Status consistency defined here the 
extent which individual occupies ranks 
relevant status dimensions that are de- 
fined comparable shared 


between currently experi- 


*This paper partially reports analysis 
data collected and made available The Survey 
Research Center, Institute for Social Research, Uni- 
versity Michigan. The author also indebted 
Werner Landecker, Gerhard Lenski, and 
tephen Withey the University Michigan 
for their many suggestions. also grateful 
Jeanne Clare Brown University for help 
revision this paper and Robert Davis 
The Survey Research Center for critically read- 
ing early draft. 

recent years writers 
stressed such non-vertical dimension status. 
See, for example, Benoit-Smullyan, 
Status Types Interrelationships,” 
American Sociological Review, (April, 1944), 
pp. 151-161; Kaufman, al., “Problems 
Theory and Method the Study Social Strati- 


The status dimensions that are relevant 
may vary from group group situation 
situation. They may safety, affec- 
tion, sex sophistication, rectitude, knowledge, 
power and the like. The attributes that 
define the dimensions and the indicators used 
communicate individual’s rank position 
the dimension may likewise vary. Income 
may attribute with its ranks indicated 
terms money income received per an- 
num, terms land holdings, etc. When 
two more status dimensions are relevant, 
there occurs the possibility that person 
may rank high one more dimensions 


and low others. The test for comparability 


ranks the extent which the rank posi- 
tions occupied are expected together, 
imply each other, and thus communicate con- 
sistent status information the individual 
and those with whom interacts. the 
extent that this condition does not hold, the 
individual low status consistency. 
Several studies suggest that the degree 
status consistency inversely related the 
extent which the individual prefers 
change social arrangements, particularly 
change the distribution power. This hy- 


fication Rural Society,” Rural Sociology, 
(March, 1953), 15; and Lenski, “Status 


Crystallization: Non-Vertical Dimension So- 


cial Status,” American Sociological Review, 
(August, 1954), pp. 405-413. The most detailed 
exposition, terms “status crystallization,” ap- 
pears Freedman, al., Principles Soci- 
ology, New York: Henry Holt, 1956, especially 
Chapters and 13. The present paper indebted 
this treatment. Since the author has stressed 
greater degree, was thought advisable use 
different label for the variable. 
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pothesis line with Edwards’ early sug- 
gestion that those most interested social 
change four great revolutions were drawn 
from groups with discrepancies between their 
political and economic Several re- 
cent studies likewise lend support the hy- 
pothesis. Lenski compared 
preferences individuals characterized 
high low consistency between their 
ranks occupational, income, educational 
and ethnic hierarchies.* This analysis 
several Detroit samples found that individ- 
uals low “status con- 
sistency, more frequently had “liberal” po- 
litical orientations and voted for the party 
which presumably favored social change. 
Lenski suggested that more generalized 
preference for social change might in- 
versely related status crystallization. Sup- 
port for this more general proposition comes 
from study political extremists Iran.* 
Ringer and Sills report that extremists—of 
the “radical Right and more 
“heterogeneous,” inconsistent, than po- 
litical moderates their educational, occu- 
pational and income ranks. 

One rationale suggested account for 
these results that individuals who are in- 
consistent status are subjected incon- 
sistent pressures those with whom they 
interact, others cannot appropriately “de- 
fine” the inconsistent individual and antici- 
pate his responses. This may lead stress 
for the individual subjecting him in- 
consistent demands. Indirectly, may lead 
the individual’s incorporating diverse 
and conflicting views himself, making im- 
possible unified self concept. This may 
also lead stress. The rationale concludes 
that one the ways reducing stress for 
the individual attempt change his 


2L. Edwards, The Natural History Revo- 
lutions, Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1927. 

Lenski, op. cit. 

4B. Ringer and Sills, “Political Ex- 
tremists Iran,” The Public Opinion Quarterly, 
(Winter, 1952-1953), pp. 689-701. 

Lenski, op. cit. The rationale for relating dis- 
crepancies status interpersonal stresses 
special case stress induced alternative and 
conflicting expectations and definitions situa- 
tions. This has been treated from the related but 
distinct standpoints competing situational iden- 
tities, institutionalization role expectations, 
multiple reference groups. See, for example, 


The present paper reports further test 
the hypothesized relationship. differs from 
the other studies cited primarily utilizing: 
(1) national sample the United States; 
(2) different measures the independent 
and dependent variables; and (3) provid- 
ing three independent replications the hy- 
pothesis controlling prestige positions, 


METHOD 


Sample. Data were drawn from national 
probability sample the United 
Interviews were conducted with 1,227 adults 
their homes during October 1950, and 
this sample yielded demographic distribu- 
tions comparable census findings. The 
sample was composed four sub-samples 
drawn random fashion and found com- 
parable factors such income, occupa- 
tion, age, and education. Because several 
pertinent questions were not asked all 
respondents, the analysis reported here was 
made two sub-samples totaling 611 re- 
spondents. Respondents the following 
categories were excluded for purposes this 
analysis because ambiguity classifying 
them terms status consistency: farmers 
and farm managers, housewives, students, 
unemployed and retired, and small number 
those for whom occupation, income, ed- 
ucation was not ascertained. These elimina- 
tions brought the number respondents 
down 436. 

Degree Status Consistency. Four cri- 


Cottrell, Jr., “The Adjustment the Individual 
His Age and Sex Roles,” American Sociological 
Review, (October, 1942), pp. 617-620; Par- 
sons, The Social System, Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1951, especially Chapter and Newcomb, 
Social Psychology, New York: Dryden Press, 1950, 
especially Chapter 15. For succinct formulation 
with respect status discrepancies particular, 
see Hughes, “Dilemmas and Contradictions 
Status,” American Journal Sociology, 
(March, 1944), pp. 353-359. 

The present study used the data collected 
connection with the study reported Fisher 
and Withey, Big Business the People See 
It, Ann Arbor: Survey Research Center, Institute 
for Social Research, University Michigan, 1951. 
See pp. for description the sample and 
data collecting procedures. 

For sampling procedures the Survey Research 
Center, see Kish, “Selecting Sample,” 
Festinger and Katz (editors), Research Methods 
the Behavioral Sciences, New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1953, pp. 175-239. 
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teria were used guide the selection and 
weighting status dimensions: (1) degree 
probable consensus the population 
ordering ranks for the status dimensions, (2) 
likelihood that the dimension 
mobilize expectations and demands regarding 
behavior and other characteristics, (3) the 
probability that they indicate inclusive re- 
strictions experiences such social con- 
tacts, obligations, perquisites and on, and 
(4) the availability data for the present 
analysis. There are probably few status di- 
mensions—for complex unit such 
American society—which meet these criteria 
well. Occupational status seemed meet the 
criteria best and Warner’s revised scale was 
used for its Income and edu- 
cational scales were co-ordinated occupa- 
tion get measures status consistency 
priori procedure designed maximize 
the number cases for comparison, viz.: (1) 
break education occupation; (2) break 
income occupation; (3) each the 
seven occupational prestige levels the re- 
vised Warner Scale determine the median 
for each the above cross-broken frequency 
distributions; (4) select “band” each 
occupational level the median plus and 
minus “X” per cent which will maximize the 


frequencies for comparison; (5) doing 


operation (4), per cent more 
cell entered, include the entire cell the 

The band, which this case turned out 
the median plus and minus per cent, 
defines those who are “consistent” the 
status indicators—income occupation 
education occupation. Those outside the 
band are defined “inconsistent high” 
“low” the dimension involved. Individ- 
uals whose income and educational ranks 
were both consistent with their occupational 
level were considered high siatus consist- 


ency. Deviations from such consistency were 


taken indicate lower status consistency. 
This procedure yields nine category system 


Warner, al., Social Class America, 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1949, pp. 
167-168. The scale includes income 
tional criteria for some prestige placements. The 
potential lack independence income, educa- 
tion, and occupation was thought minimal. 

the University Michigan for suggesting this 
procedure. 
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TABLE SPECIMEN: OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL 


Income 
Education Low Consistent High 
Low 
Consistent 
High 


for five the seven occupational status 
levels and four category system for the two 
extreme Taking occupational status 
level example, Table shows the 
possible categories generated this pro- 
cedure. 

was considered desirable control the 
factor age directly the operations for 
defining status consistency because younger 
persons may more frequently (1) status 
inconsistent and (2) desirous changes 
societal power arrangements than older in- 
dividuals. Therefore, all the operations dis- 
cussed above defining status consistency 
were performed separately for “younger” 
and “older” respondents: those 20-39 and 
and over, the age break that most equally 
divided the sample. This age break also dis- 
tributed the two age categories over the 
status hierarchy approximately the same 
proportions. Table presents the age dis- 
tribution for each stratum. 

Preference for Change the Distribution 
Power. The following questions were asked 
respondents: 


have here several cards with different 
group people listed each card. They 
are: 

State governments 

Big business 

Labor unions 

Businesses that are not large 

The National government 
Would you arrange them the order 
which you see them having influence now 
how things this country? Put the 
one you see having the most with 
how things over here (Interviewer 
points), then those with less influence 
this direction, and the one you see hav- 
ing the least influence over here (Inter- 
viewer points). you want put two 


because was not thought desirable 
have “inconsistent high” categories the high- 
est status level and “inconsistent low” the lowest 
level. 


ng: 
vid- 
hy- 
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more having the same amount in- 
fluence, that all right. 

Now would you arrange them the order 
which you would like see them 
having influence how things this 
country? 


The relationship between the perceived 
and desired orderings expressed Ken- 
dall Tau coefficient, which varies between 
—1.0 and high negative coefficient 
indicates large discrepancy between the 
perceived and desired orderings and hence 
preference for extensive change the per- 
ceived distribution power. 


FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 


The hypothesis tested that: The 
degree status consistency inversely re- 
lated preference for extensive change 
the distribution power society. Differ- 
ences were compared between mean exten- 
siveness preference for change the 
test. Mean scores are expressed Tau co- 
efficients. For this analysis, the degree 
status consistency was dichotomized into two 
categories: those consistent both 
income and education with occupational 
status level; and “Low,” those inconsistent 
with occupational status income and/or 
educational status. Occupational status level 
was controlled for this analysis combin- 
ing Warner’s occupational prestige levels into 
three “strata” (as Table which seemed 
correspond best with categories reported 
frequently the literature. The hypothesis 


10M. Kendall, Rank Order Correlation 
Methods, London: Charles Griffin Company, 
Ltd., 1948. Calculation Tau the original data 
was weighted double the importance shift 
the item ranked first perceived power. See 
Fisher and Withey, cit., 129. 
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Age 
Per Cent 


Stratum Total 
100.0 47.7 52.3 
270 100.0 45.2 54.8 
100.0 44.9 55.1 


Stratum combines Warner’s revised occupa- 
tional scale levels and Stratum combines 
levels and Stratum III combines levels 
and 


was evaluated separately for each 
The findings, presented Table indicate 
the differences between those high and low 
status consistency the predicted 
direction for each stratum: those low 
status consistency tend prefer more exten- 
sive changes the distribution power than 
the more highly status consistent. The mean 
differences reported are significant be- 
yond the .05 level for strata and but not 
for strata III. least tentative support for 
the hypothesis indicated these data. 

Further inspection the data Table 
suggests that the relationship between status 
consistency and preference for change 
power distributions varies directly with 
stratum position. The relationship appears 
closest between these variables stratum 
and least stratum III. However, the ma- 
jor difference appears between stratum and 
the other strata. Since this finding was un- 
anticipated, offered only suggestive 
lead. With several other considerations, how- 
ever, this lead suggests some potentially use- 
ful modifications the original rationale for 
relating status consistency preference for 
change the distribution power the 
measuring devices used this study. 

begin with, preference for social change 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STATUS CONSISTENCY AND PREFERENCE FOR CHANGE DISTRIBUTION 
STRATUM 


Low Status Consistency 


High Status Consistency 
Diff. 
Stratum Mean Tau Mean Tau Mean 
0.399 212 0.463 0.339 0.112 


*11 cases “not ascertained” Tau have been excluded. 


tailed t-test. 


1.94 .03 
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not the only possible response status 
inconsistency. Fenchel, for example, 
have reported experimental support for 
Benoit-Smullyan’s equilibration” hy- 
These authors found that subjects 
preferred status change that reduced 
discrepancies between their statuses vari- 
ous reference groups. Most subjects preferred 
upward mobility the reference group 
which they had lowest siatus. Thus, prefer- 
ence for vertical mobility well prefer- 
ence for change the distribution power 
may rooted status inconsistency. 

The original formulation, discussed earlier 
this paper, should elaborated specify 
the conditions under which individuals 
ticipate” the effectiveness these two modes 
adjustment status inconsistency. One 
such condition may the extent which 
the individual experiences “opportunities” 
for reducing the discrepancies between the 
multiple self-concepts implied status in- 
consistency. Opportunities for upward mobil- 
ity would fit this condition, least under 
certain circumstances, shown the 
Fenchel, al., study. These circumstances 
probably include (1) high value attached 
upward mobility and (2) the absence 
self-destructive tendencies among the indi- 
viduals. American society, these circum- 
stances are probably met fairly well. 

assumed that opportunities for up- 
ward mobility are experienced differently 
the various strata, this formulation may 
applied the findings the present study. 
Individuals stratum may perceive fewer 
opportunities for upward mobility than indi- 
viduals strata III. The latter may 
more frequently oriented upward mobility 
means reducing tensions due status 
inconsistency, while the former, those 
stratum may more oriented social 
change. This interpretation may help account 


11The equilibration hypothesis states 
ency for individual’s ranks various status 
hierarchies reach common level. See Benoit- 
Smullyan, op. cit.; Fenchel, Monderer, 
and Hartley, “Subjective Status and the Equi- 
libration The Journal Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, (October, 1951), pp. 
476-479. Also see Murphy, Personality, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1947, 513; and 
McGuire, “Social Stratification and Mobility Pat- 
terns,” American Sociological Review, (April, 
1950), pp. 195-204. 


for the finding (Table that the relation- 
ship between preference for change the 
distribution power and status consistency 
directly related stratum position. revi- 
sion the original hypothesis may sug- 
gested this basis: The degree status 
consistency inversely related the exten- 
siveness preferences for change the dis- 
tribution power when experienced oppor- 
tunities for upward mobility are low. 

This revised formulation assumes that 
preferences for change the distribution 
power occur when the individual prevented 
from reducing status inconsistency, and 
therefore maintains competing identities 
given situation. has not, however, indi- 
cated why preferences for social change 
might anticipated such individuals 
tension reducing. this problem that 
attention now directed. Absence clear 
and dominant identity likely impair the 
ability the individual use the self 
stable referent for perceptions, judgments, 
and guides behavior. the extent that 
there stable internal referent, the indi- 
vidual probably dependent his social 
environment several important respects. 
Several studies, for example, suggest posi- 
tive relationship between the extent which 
the individual characterized competing 
identities, lack clear and dominant iden- 
tity self concept, and (1) dependence 
environmental cues for behavior and need 
for social supports; (2) vulnerability ex- 
periences discomfort when these supports 
are withdrawn; and (3) the tendency lo- 
cate the sources discomfort the environ- 
ment rather than the Character- 
istics such these should dispose the indi- 


12See for example: Getzels and 
Guba, “Role, Role Conflict, and Effectiveness: 
Empirical Study,” Sociological Review, 
(April, 1954), pp. 164-175; Getzels and 
Guba, “Role Conflict and Personality,” Jour- 
nal Personality, (September, 1955), pp. 
85; Henry, “The Business Executive: The 
Psychodynamics Social Role,” American Jour- 
nal Sociology, (January, 1949), pp. 
291; Marvick, Career Perspectives Bureau- 
cratic Setting, Michigan Governmental Studies, 
No. 27, Ann Arbor: University Michigan Press, 
1954, especially references the “Hybrid” orienta- 
tions; and, Spilka, “Relationships Between Cer- 
tain Aspects Personality and Some Vocal Effects 
Delayed Speech Feedback,” Journal Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, (December, 1954), pp. 
491-503. 
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vidual who inconsistent status more fre- 
quently than one consistent status to: (1) 
have relatively frequent and intense experi- 
ences discomfort interpersonal relations, 
particularly since others will tend act 
inconsistent way toward him; (2) perceive 
these discomforts stemming from the en- 
vironment; and (3) anticipate that changes 
the environment will reduce his discom- 
fort. The distribution power likely 
experienced significant aspect the 
individual’s environment, changes which 
are likely anticipated tension reduc- 
ing fantasy not actuality. 

The tentative formulation sketched here 
may account for the findings the present 
study. may also have some utility inter- 
trends. One such applica- 
tion described briefly here. Social mobility 
allocational process probably closely 
geared the dominant modes production 
and distribution goods and services. Since 
these shift, related shifts may expected 
the supply individuals and avail- 
able for movement into occupational niches. 
case point the vast increase mo- 
bility that accompanied shift from feudal- 
istic productive arrangements through stages 
capitalistic development, which increas- 
ingly “required” free labor supply. This 
change increased the differentiation occu- 
pational niches. probable that the de- 
velopment new secondary and tertiary 
occupations decreased the level status 
consistency for sizable elements the popu- 
lation. may that the supply mobile 
persons was partly determined such in- 
consistencies, directly result the 
strains induced status inconsistency, and 
indirectly through substitute mobility pres- 
sures children. this formulation cor- 
rect, less striving for mobility may ex- 
pected consistency increases. 
However, status inconsistency remains the 
same increases, and opportunities for 
mobility remain the same decrease, cor- 
responding increases might expected 
preferences for changes the distribution 
power society. 

The discussion above has proceeded the 
basis that revision the original formula- 
tion may required account for the find- 
ings this study; particular, the unantici- 
pated finding that the relationship between 
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status consistency and preference for change 
the distribution power varies directly 
with stratum position. Another line 
planation for this variation that the 
urement status consistency used this 
study neglected take into account the 
extent which the individual interacts 
situations that make two more status 
dimensions salient the same time. Stress 
likely greatest for the individual with 
discrepant statuses the extent that these 
are simultaneously salient. This factor may 
related stratum and would therefore 
influence the relationship 
consistency measured and preference for 
change power distributions. 

The effect this problem can partially 
evaluated here considering “role segrega- 
tion.” This variable refers the degree 
which roles taken one situational context, 
like work, are clearly separated from those 
other contexts such informal associa- 
tions the family. Segregation roles can 
effected institutional definition and 
also isolation interactive situations. 
The latter illustrated the case inter- 
acting with totally different set people 
work from those with whom one “soci- 
ally” acquainted. the extent that roles are 
not segregated, probable that multiple 
dimensions status will salient the 
same time. There some evidence that occu- 
pational roles are less segregated higher 
than lower strata. Professionals and execu- 
tives, who fall into stratum for example, 
are probably more likely combine work 
and other social relationships greater 
extent than true clerical and semi- 
skilled workers, patterns visiting, enter- 
taining and community Ac- 
cording this line reasoning, given 
degree status inconsistency (as measured 
this study) would more stressful 
higher than lower levels. This would help 


for example, Axelrod, “Urban Struc- 
ture and Social Participation,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (February, 1956), pp. 13-18; 
Dotson, “Patterns Voluntary Association 
Among Urban Working Families,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (October, 1951), pp. 687-693; 
Mirra Komarovsky, “The Voluntary Associations 
Urban Dwellers,” American Sociological Review, 
(December, 1946), pp. 686-698; and 
Whyte’s discussions the “corporation wife” 
Fortune Magazine, October and November, 1951. 
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account for observed variations the rela- 
tionship status consistency preference 
for change the distribution power for 
different 

Both lines interpretation suggested 
above appear plausible, least post hoc. 
impossible present, however, assess 
their relevance. the basis the findings 
this study, and the arguments given, the 
following specifications for further research 
can made. Measurement status con- 
sistency should take into account the extent 
which the status characteristics used are 
likely simultaneously salient. Second, 
the opportunities for alternative modes 
adjustment status inconsistency should 


14Two further possible interpretations the 
data are that (1) lower status individuals, gen- 
erally having lower educational skills, simply found 
the ranking task uninteresting too difficult and 
therefore gave the same orderings twice. is, 
however, just plausible that they would give 
two “random” sets orderings. (2) Lower status 
individuals see chance actual change and 
thus restrict their desires what they see in- 
evitable. However, there are some data that show 
that individuals with high negative Tau between 
perceived and desired orderings also have nega- 
tive Tau between their desired and expected order- 
ings power. See Fisher and Withey, cit., pp. 
137-138. Therefore, these two interpretations 
not seem highly coercive the present study. 


controlled systematically varied. Third, 
test the rationale underlying the hypothesis 
relating status consistency and preference 
for change the distribution power, 
would desirable measure the interven- 
ing variables assumed important, e.g. 
tendency locate the sources discomfort 
the environment, and relate these the 
independent and dependent variables. These 
would seem minimum specifications for 
clarifying the relationship status consist- 
ency preference for change distribution 
power. 


SUMMARY 


There some support for the hypothe- 
sis inverse relationship between the de- 
gree status consistency and preference for 
change the distribution power. 

The relationship appears related 
directly stratum position. Two lines 
interpretation this finding were suggested. 
One stresses the possibility that mobility 
other modes adjustment status incon- 
sistency may account for the variation the 
relationship. The other suggests that the 
measurement status consistency did not 
take into account the simultaneous salience 
status characteristics. 
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OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 
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Princeton University 


critical matter, since contin- 

gent upon the outcome such measure- 
ment are issues the highest relevance for 
social stratification, social mobility, and the 
process social change. Most frequently 
current usage the total amount mobil- 
ity society measured comparing 
the occupational situation one genera- 


measurement occupational mobil- 


mobility see Natalie Rogoff, Recent Trends Occu- 
pational Mobility, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1953, 
pp. 21-28; and Warner and Abegglen, 
Occupational Mobility, Minneapolis: University 
Minnesota Press, 1955, pp. 13-23. 


ARNOLD FELDMAN 
University Delaware 


tion with that the preceding generation; 
and intra-societal estimates are made 


Rogoff, cit. and Warner and Abegglen, 
op. cit. are two the most recent empirical studies 
this type. For review other studies and 
speculations see Gideon Sjoberg, “Are Classes 
Becoming More Rigid?” American Sociological Re- 
view, (December, 1951), pp. 775-783. far 
the most comprehensive and sophisticated study 
mobility total society Glass (ed.), 
Social Mobility Britain, Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1954. See, also, the work Theodor Geiger, 
for instance “An Historical Study the Origins 
and Structure the Danish Intelligentsia,” British 
Journal Sociology, (September, 1950), pp. 
209-220. 
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comparing various social segments the 
same 

The most sophisticated technique for mak- 
ing these comparisons the “goodness fit” 
analysis, used such students Glass 
and Rogoff,* where expected frequencies are 
estimated the distribution the occupa- 
tions fathers, corrected for institutional 
changes the available places the labor 
force, and the observed frequencies are read 
from the sons’ occupational distributions. 

Studies employing this technique have pro- 
vided valuable and challenging information 
and ideas about social mobility. But like any 
measure designed provide one type in- 
formation, other areas interest the 
student mobility are unavoidably ignored, 
and certain assumptions, which may some- 
times unwarranted, must made. 

Five major problems are raised the use 
current measures: 

Wide divergence between fathers’ and 
sons’ occupational distributions may occur 
without significant change the distribution 
prestige, power, This could 
occur, for instance, when large numbers 
workers move from low-rated agricultural 
occupations higher-rated urban 
industrial employment.® Little genuine verti- 
cal mobility prestige, property power 
may actually This makes possible 


review early literature this kind 
see Pitirim Sorokin, Social Mobility, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1927. For specific studies 
this kind see Taussig and Joslyn, 
American Business Leaders, New York: Macmillan, 
1932; Percy Davidson and Dewey Anderson, 
Occupational Mobility American Community, 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1937; Richard 
Centers, “Occupational Mobility Urban Occupa- 
tional Strata,” American Sociological Review, 
(April, 1948), pp. 197-203; Stuart Adams, “Re- 
gional Differences Vertical Mobility High 
Status Occupation,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (April, 1950), pp. 228-235. 

op. cit., Chapter VIII, passim; Ro- 
goff, op. cit., pp. 29-33. 

5Eli Chinoy, “Social Mobility Trends the 
United States,” American Sociological Review, 
(April, 1955), 185. 

mobility resulting from economic growth see Nelson 
Foote and Paul Hatt, “Social Mobility and 
Economic Advancement,” American Economic Re- 
view, (May, 1953), pp. 374-378. 

study occupational mobility faces 
the problem defining the meanings occupa- 
tional rank. the simplest level analysis, occu- 


the introduction differential bias into the 
mobility scores these nominally mobile 
groups.® 

second and more fundamental prob- 
lem concerns the subjective experience 
mobility. When mobility rates are computed 
the “goodness fit” technique, in- 
ferences are possible regarding the extent 
which the groups said mobile per- 
ceive themselves. Only sons compare them- 
selves with their fathers will the divergence 
sons from fathers’ positions give some 
valuable clues about the actors’ definitions 


pational titles are used indicators income 
levels; more complicated rank orders, both in- 
come and educational characteristics various 
occupations are taken into account. And, when 
other attributes, such service the community, 
skill requirements, etc., are taken into account, the 
ranking scheme becomes sufficiently complicated 
that necessary, the Hatt and North work 
has illustrated, construct various sub-orders 
rank, and analyze interrelations 
rank orders, one tries understand patterns 
mobility. 

our own research, major concern with 
the impact the experience mobility, taken 
independent variable, upon other social-action 
schemes. order pursue this problem, have 
taken the rank-order occupations this gen- 
erally conceived the public Puerto Rico, and 
which and large coincides with the distribution 
income and educational achievement well, 
and are examining what mobility patterns char- 
acterize our occupational ranks. 

naturally first try account for the patterns 
mobility themselves, asking such questions 
whether there are differentiated mobility experi- 
ences father’s occupational rank, respondents’ 
occupational achievement, etc. this paper, the 
primary focus upon this aspect the research. 
But preliminary the analysis other pat- 
terns action which the mobility experience 
will used independent variable. 

One critic has suggested that the problem just 
discussed “common any mobility study that 
uses occupational classification, and not con- 
fined the ‘goodness technique.” This 
not strictly accurate. For the extent which this 
problem encountered analyses mobility de- 
pends (1) the kind occupational classifica- 
tion used, and (2) the kinds comparisons made. 
would therefore more accurate say that 
this problem common most previous studies 
mobility, including those employing the “good- 
ness fit” technique, but not insuperable 
problem. For, when one compares individual mo- 
bility scores with the average scores all those 
whose fathers had the same position, then, ran- 
domizes the bias that may arise from nominal 
shifts occupational title which are unaccom- 
panied any significant changes income, edu- 
cational requirements, etc. 
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the situation. But sons use other refer- 
ence groups, such their age peers, edu- 
cational peers, residential peers, 
wide divergences between sons and fathers 
may accompanied very different sub- 
jective experiences, even the point where 
group objectively defined upwardly mo- 
bile may perceive itself downwardly mo- 
bile, its aspirations and self-images, 
has been surpassed its effective “others.” 
Since actors themselves probably use peer 
group frequently their parental group 
for comparison, measure occupational 
mobility ought perhaps include some ele- 
ments both parental and peer position.® 
Parental position gives the point entrance 
into the labor force, the initial social capital; 
and peer position provides information the 
relative outcome persons who started 
the same place. 

Closely related the foregoing the 
question measuring the experience mo- 
bility such way that individuals can 
scored and groups respondents then sorted 
the basis their mobility Since 
the experience mobility, subjectively cal- 
culated, frequently cited important 
element motivation and social integra- 
tion changing society, the ability as- 
sign mobility scores individuals and thus 


This not suggest that the average achieve- 


ment peers more frequently used than the posi- 
tion fathers basis comparison, when 
respondents are expressing the extent which 
they feel they have been mobile. the other 
hand, the literature will not support the contention 
that the fathers’ group which most fre- 
quently used base line for comparison 
subjective estimates mobility. All are sug- 
gesting here that and when the peer group 
used the reference point, objective measure 
mobility that scores individual against the 
average his peer group likely more 
closely correlated with the subjective estimates 
than would score which uses the position the 
father the base line. 

10See Seymour Yellin, Social Mobility and 
Familism, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, North- 
western University, 1956; John Kantner and 
Clyde Kiser. “The Interrelation Fertility, 
Fertility Planning and Intergenerational Social Mo- 
bility,” Social and Psychological Factors Affecting 
Fertility, Vol. IV, edited Whelpton and 
Clyde Kiser, New York: Milbank Memorial 
Fund, 1954, pp. 969--1004; Ruth Riemer and Clyde 
Kiser, “Economic Tension and Social Mobility 
Relation Fertility Planning and Size 
Planned Family,” Social and Psychological Factors 
Fertility, ibid., pp. 1005-1068. 
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differentiate them that basis ob- 
viously considerable value. Moreover, the 
technique that permits the measurement 
the mobility all the individual respondents 
helps substantially increase the accuracy 
discriminations among individuals with 
different histories mobility. The more 
accurate these discriminations, the more val- 
uable analysis social behavior which 
employs mobility-history key variable. 

The occupational experiences the 
highest and lowest groups are not allowed 
contribute fully estimates mobility, 
since, definition, impossible for the 
sons highest-rated fathers upwardly 
mobile and for the sons lowest-rated fa- 
thers downwardly mobile. 

final problem concerns the failure 
control for birth order, birth spacing and 
number Older and younger sons 
are likely have different mobility experi- 
ences. Younger sons may able count 
upon working brothers help them advance 
their educational achievements. Children 
large families have less per capita life-chances 
measured available capital than chil- 
dren smaller families comparable eco- 
nomic levels. Other students have recognized 
these 

Here have gathered data and per- 
formed the analysis necessary for experi- 
mental try-out measure occupational 
mobility that meets some the problems 
cited above. Our measure called the Gen- 
erational Occupational Mobility Score, ab- 
breviated GOMS, and the required data 
and computational procedures are given 
below. 


SUMMARY PROCEDURE 


Raw Data 
Occupation ego 
Occupation ego’s father 
Occupation all ego’s brothers 


Kantner and Kiser found that hypothesized 
inverse relationship between mobility and number 
siblings was not borne out the data from 
the Indianapolis study. Kantner and Kiser, cit., 
pp. 979-980. 

12See Ramkrishna Mukherjee and Hall, 
Note the Analysis Data Social Mo- 
bility,” Social Mobility Britain, op. cit., pp. 218- 
259. See also Rogoff, op. cit., pp. 21-33. 
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Procedure 
Divide the sample into the different 

fathers’ occupational groups 

For each the fathers’ occupational 

groups turn, compute: 

(a) The mean occupational score (x) 
their sons, i.e., the mean 
occupational score all respond- 
ents and brothers whose fathers 
share common occupation 

(b) The standard deviation (¢) this 
distribution, i.e., the the occu- 
pational distribution all re- 
spondents and brothers whose 
fathers have the same occupation 

For each respondent compute the de- 
viation his occupational score from 
the occupational score all re- 
spondents and brothers whose fathers 
have the same occupation, i.e., the de- 
viation the respondents’ occupa- 
tional score from the mean computed 
2(a) above 

Divide the deviation computed 

above the [computed 2(b) 
above] that distribution. The re- 
sulting score the GOMS. Ten 
added make all scores positive. 

procedure may stated fol- 

lows: 


GOMS 
Cc 


where mean occupational score 

all respondents and broth- 
ers occupationally-simi- 
lar fathers 

respondent’s individual oc- 
cupational score 

standard deviation the 
distribution occupational 
scores all respondents 
and their brothers within 
the same fathers’ occupa- 
tional group 


Possible advantages the GOMS are: 

Changes occupational position that 
are nominal and not consequential are less 
likely introduce differential bias into the 
measurements, since the GOMS measures 
mobility terms the extent which the 
respondent deviates from the average 
achievement all others whose fathers had 
the same occupational rank. Thus, whatever 
new meanings may inherent the occu- 
pational shifts simultaneously and without 
differential bias apply all concerned. 

Both father’s and peers’ statuses are 
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built into the measure, since father’s occupa- 
tion used the base line, and the GOMS 
itself function the occupational 
tribution all sons these fathers. Such 
measure may correspond more closely than 
estimates based divergence from father 
with the subjective estimates mobility 
made the actors themselves. This not 
meant taken demonstrated ad- 
vantage the GOMS. Rather, specifi- 
cation the conditions under which the 
GOMS would more useful than measures 
that not use the peer group the refer- 
ence group. 

Individuals can assigned mobility 
scores with the GOMS since fact the 
averages have computed from such in- 
dividual scores. Thus, respondents can 
resorted the basis their mobility experi- 
ence, which can then used independ- 
design. 

The full weight the experiences 
the sons highest- and lowest-rated fathers 
enters into the scores, since, for instance, the 
son professional can scored up- 
wardly mobile exceeds the average 
all other sons professionals, and the son 
agricultural day-laborer can scored 
downwardly mobile scores lower than 
the average all other sons day-laborers. 

Birth order, birth spacing and number 
siblings are controlled for randomizing 
their effects through the technique taking 
average all the sons any family 
the respondent and all his brothers) who 
are the labor force and using their average 
score the one assigned the respondent. 

may now cite the possible disadvan- 
tages the GOMS: 

Since the GOMS calculated stand- 
ard scores, there way measuring the 
concrete distance moved any respondent, 
nor tracing the concrete places the 
division labor into and out which 
has moved his occupational history. 

Because the GOMS standard score, 
persons within more dispersed distributions 
receive lower mobility scores, even when 
normality exists. And the distributions are 
skewed rather than normal, serious bias 
may occur. For example, jump two occu- 
pational categories may equal only one 
standard deviation interval (s.d.i.) some 


: 
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distributions but much three s.d.i.’s 
other distributions. 

These handicaps may substantial 
under some conditions that the use the 
GOMS would contraindicated. However, 
when the necessary conditions can met, 
the GOMS suggests itself powerful tool 
analysis. The GOMS offered not 
substitute for other measures but corol- 
lary measure other aspects the large 
and complex set experiences called social 
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ations school completed,” yield- 
ing sampling 

Information was gathered about the 
occupational history each 1,000 
respondents, and the occupations their 
fathers and each their brothers ever 
the labor force were recorded. With this in- 
formation the GOMS were computed. All 
occupations were arbitrarily classified into 
eleven categories and assigned numerical 
ratings one eleven, starting with agri- 


NUMBER AND PER CENT CASES THE DIFFERENT STANDARD INTERVALS (SDI) 
SIDE THE MEAN THE DISTRIBUTION OCCUPATIONS FOR FATHERS’ OCCUPATIONS 


above above above below below 

Father’s Occupation No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Managers and white 

Owners and managers 

farms 233 245 218 461 135 119 2.90 
Clerks and office 

Agricultural day 


*The frequencies the number columns should actually fractional most cases, since while the 
individual occupational scores are whole numbers, the means and standard deviations are fractional. 
However, all fractional frequencies the number columns have been rounded off. 

The total number cases this table much greater than that the number respondents 
the study, since the “sons” this table include respondents and all their brothers. 


mobility. The extent which this proves 
useful measure depends upon the extent 
which (a) the specified conditions are met, 
(b) the requisite data are available, and (c) 
the comparison with peer groups important 
the theory with which one working. 
The data here reported come from in- 
tensive study social stratification and so- 
cial mobility Puerto Rico, principally 
sponsored the Social Science Research 
Center the University Puerto Rico. 
Interviews lasting between three and four 
hours were conducted well-trained inter- 
viewers with sample 1,000 heads 
basis from master sample the Bureau 
Labor Statistics and stratified three grad- 
ations urban-rural residence and five grad- 


cultural day laborers the bottom and end- 
ing with professionals the top. 

Table shows the number and per cent 
cases the different s.d.i.’s either side 
the mean the distribution sons’ occupa- 
tions for fathers’ occupations. will seen 
that there apparently considerable hetero- 
geneity variance the various distribu- 
tions. Nevertheless, tests for the homogene- 
ity variance disclose that the conditions 
homogeneity had been satisfactorily met. 
ought pointed out, however, that every 


For more detailed description the sample 
see Melvin Tumin and Arnold Feldman, 
“Status, Perspective and Achievement: Study 
Education and the Class Structure Puerto 
Rico,” American Sociological Review, (August, 
1956), pp. 464-472. 
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category below “clerk” has more than twice 
high proportion the upper tail 
normal distribution would have. Similarly, 
each category above “owners and man- 
agers farms” there 
smaller proportions cases the upper 
tail than would present normal dis- 
tribution. Additionally, there are various 
other departures from normality scattered 
throughout the eleven distributions, but 
clear-cut patterns emerge that would permit 
observations about concentrations skewed 
distributions. 

Table contains the mean GOMS for 
respondents, classified their present occu- 
pations, and the results t-tests signifi- 
cance difference between the means 
adjacent groups. all but one case, the 
higher-rated occupational category scores 
higher mobility measured the 
GOMS. The single reversal the comparison 
between clerks and skilled laborers, and here 
the difference not significant. The only 
other non-significant difference occurs be- 
tween service workers and unskilled laborers, 


PATIONAL CLASSES OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 


Mean Number 


Occupational Mobility 
No. Cases Value 


semi-professional 11.96 41 


with owners 11.52 


business 

ness with man- 11.19 40 
agers and white 
collar sales 

white collar sales 10.90 


with managers 

and man- 10.90 10.952 
agers farms 10.21 
with clerks and 
office workers 

workers with 10.29 112 sig. 
skilled labor 

Skilled labor 112 9.778 
semi-skilled labor 9.85 108 

labor 9.85 108 9.778 
with service 9.41 124 
workers 

Service 
with unskilled 9.36 sig. 

agricultural day 9.04 137 
laborers 


but here the difference the anticipated 
direction. These results strongly suggest 
positive correlation between 
rank and occupational mobility, which holds 
with relatively equal strength throughout 
the occupational 

will also seen Table that the four 
lowest categories are 
men those occupations are present 
cated lower positions than the average 
position now held those with whom they 
started. (All scores above represent over- 
achievement; below 10, underachievement.) 
brief, these occupations appear have 
selectively culled the downwardly mobile 
members the labor force. 

contrast, the highest seven categories 
are all the sense that their 
average occupational positions now are 
higher than the averages those with whom 
they started. 

believe these findings interest most 
particularly regard what they permit 
say about the GOMS itself. For since 
every higher occupational position but one 
matched higher GOMS, may say 
that the GOMS, this case least, indi- 
cates (a) the relative position any re- 
spondent compared those whose fathers 
had the same occupation his, and (b) also 
indicates the amount any respondent has 
moved relative his peers. short, the 
same measure indicates that those who are 
now higher have moved farther than those 
with whom they started. 

Table shows that far education and 
mobility are concerned, there positive 
relationship with reversals. every case 
the higher education group has higher 
GOMS. residence, there apparent 
anomaly insofar the “other urban group,” 
i.e., respondents smaller urban areas, have 
higher than those the San Juan 
metropolitan district. 

When test the significance these 
differences among different educational 
groups, find that the group 
significantly different from the years 


14The product-moment correlation between 
current occupation and GOMS 

Foote and Hatt point out that net occupa- 
tional movement the United States has been 
toward jobs higher prestige. See Foote and Hatt, 
op. cit., pp. 370-371. 
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CATION AND RESIDENCE GROUPS 


Education Groups Number 

years school 199 9.83 
1-4 years school 258 
5-8 years school 204 10.20 
9-12 years school 163 10.26 
years school 11.35 
Residence Groups 

San Juan 241 10.32 
Other Urban 309 10.38 
Rural 343 9.90 


group, and, course, from all succeeding 
groups. But the group not significantly 
different from the group, nor from the 
9-12 group. Nor the group signifi- 
cantly different from the 9-12 group. But 
the latter, those with 9-12 years educa- 
tion, differ significantly the .001 level 
from the college group, i.e., those with 
more years education. 

What meaning may assigned these find- 
ings? Taking the upper-grammar and 
high school (9-12) groups illustrations, 
first note that the members each 
these two groups have had more mobility 
than their peers, i.e. than people whose 
fathers had the same kinds jobs their 
fathers. But neither these two groups 
respondents has done much better than the 
other the extent which has excelled 
its peers. 

contrast, the 9-12 group and the col- 
lege group have also done better than their 
peers, mobility-wise; but the college group 
has excelled its peers significantly more 


BETWEEN DIFFERENT EDUCATION 


Years Years School Completed 
Completed 1+4 5-8 9-12 
x — xe = +0.24 
8.571 
P= .001 
5-8 13.21 1.30 
= .001 N.S. 
+0.43 
15.36 1.90 0.60 
.001 >.05<.10 
11.77 9.28 8.33 7.90 


than the high school group has excelled its 
peers. 

Put other terms, the upper-grammar 
school group occupationally mobile 
the high school group, relative peers 
each case. But the college group more oc- 
cupationally mobile than the high schcol 
group, again relative peers. The same con- 
trast appears the differences between the 
and the 1-4 years groups. 

When the size and direction means are 
examined, further significance can given 
these scores and differences. The non- 
significance the difference between the 
high school and upper-grammar school group 
due the fact that while each them 
has excelled its peers, neither has excelled 
very much. The effects education, in- 
sofar they bear occupational mobility, 
are cumulative, for every case, the higher 
group has the slightly higher mean. The dif- 
ference between the upper-grammar school 
and high school group the threshold 
significance. This threshold reached and 
passed the case the college group. 

generalize these findings, education ap- 
pears positively related occupational 
mobility all points the educational con- 
tinuum, but shows its sharpest effects the 

This informs also about the bearing 
father’s occupation occupational mobility. 
For relative education, father’s occupa- 
tion least significance the top and 
bottom the occupational ladder, and 
greatest significance the middle educa- 
tional rungs. 

From these findings reason that occu- 
pational opportunities seem opened 
wide with even few years education 
compared with the opportunities available 
for those who have had But subse- 
quent schooling after the first four years 
does not make much difference the 
first four years. This trend continues until 
some college education has been achieved. 
this point, occupational horizons are once 
again opened wide relative what they are 
for those who stop high school graduation 
before. 

Putting these observations together, 


product-moment between 
education and GOMS +0.30. 
and Feldman, op. cit. 
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note that father’s occupation and son’s edu- 
cation both clearly improve the son’s chances 
secure relatively larger command over 
goods and services than his predecessors. 
But the relative importance each these 
two key variables shifts. Son’s education out- 
weighs father’s occupation the beginnings 
and ends the educational ladder, while 
father’s occupation more strongly deter- 
minative the middle ranges. 

This makes sense terms the structure 
opportunity Puerto Rico. For its 
present condition development, some liter- 
acy makes big difference; added amounts 
literacy make less difference terms 
available jobs; and educational training does 
not make big difference again until one has 
some college training. 

Since most the job mobility future 
years likely take place into the middle 
range jobs for the majority the future 
mobile population, father’s occupation 


likely play larger role than son’s educa- 
tion determining where the son will 
timately land upon the occupational ladder, 
and how well will have done, the 
process, relative peers. 

The foregoing observations are 
tive the kinds observations about the 
dynamics stratification that can made 
with the GOMS. are helped toward 
clearer understanding what means 
given position, far the outcome 
life chances concerned; and are 
enabled ask what about the several 
constituents class position that makes the 
difference. Moreover, populations can now 
sorted out the basis their mobility ex- 
periences, and beginning can made 
understanding their motivational schemes, 
self-images and role performances terms 
the history their experiences the so- 
cial system, without necessary resort 
wealth historical material. 


SOCIAL MOBILITY AMONG SELECTED GROUPS 
SCHIZOPHRENIC PATIENTS 


Mary 
Southeast Louisiana Hospital 


illness sought correlate its incidence 

with various social variables, particu- 
larly those associated with the complexities 
urban More recent urban commu- 
nity studies attempt beyond descrip- 
tive analysis demographic variables and 
explore value patterns associated with them 
that could conceivably result personality 
strain followed overt psychotic sympto- 


first sociological studies mental 


Disorders Urban Areas, Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1939; Herman Lantz, “Occupational 
Differences Mental Disorders,” Social Problems, 
(October, 1954), pp. 

cial Structure and Psychiatric Disorders,” American 
Journal Psychiatry, 109 (April, 1953), pp. 163- 
169; Hollingshead and Redlich, “So- 
sial Stratification and Schizophrenia,” American 
Sociological Review, (June, 1954), pp. 302-306; 
Rennie, “The Yorkville Community Men- 
tal Health Study,” Between the 


The research methods used the latter 
studies are more refined than those used 
the former, because the design permits more 
exact comparison mentally ill and non- 
mentally ill persons from the same socio- 
cultural environment. both types 
studies, however, the variables are usually 
examined without respect related demo- 
graphic characteristics that might show dif- 
ferential results the groups studied. the 
few instances where other demographic char- 
asteristics are taken into account, the num- 
ber cases too small warrant general- 

This paper concerned with the relation- 


Social Environment and Psychiatric Disorders, 
New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 1953; 
Opler, Culture, Psychiatry and Human Values, 
Springfield: Charles Thomas, 1954. 

8A. Hollingshead, Ellis and Kirby, 
“Social Mobility and Mental American 
Sociological Review, (October, 1954), pp. 577- 
584. 
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SOCIAL MOBILITY AMONG SCHIZOPHRENIC PATIENTS 


ship between achievement status and geo- 
graphic mobility and the occurrence schiz- 
ophrenia certain sub-groups urban 
population. The hypothesis tested, 
stated its null form, is: achievement 
status and geographic mobility among 
group hospitalized schizophrenic pa- 
tients does not differ from the achieve- 
ment such mobility among matched 
group non-mentally ill persons, even when 
such factors class, race, sex, age and 
education are varied. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


The schizophrenic patient population was 
obtained from state mental hospital serv- 
ing the New Orleans community. The sample 
includes all first admissions from 
the city New Orleans for the years 1953 
and 1954 for whom mobility data were avail- 
able the clinical records, who were from 
the middle and lower socio-economic classes, 
and who were between the ages and 
years. This hospital generally accepts only 
patients for whom there good prognosis 
and does not accept patients for custodial 
care. The schizophrenic patients discussed 
this paper, therefore, represent hospitalized 
group whose contact with reality, whose abil- 


ity understand and interact terms. 


societal demands and values, probably 
greater than most schizophrenic groups from 
mental hospital. One would expect them 
have been considerably more successful 
achieving status and geographic mobility 
than group chronic schizophrenic pa- 
tients whose total length hospitalization 
was much greater and whose ages were con- 
siderably greater. The median length first 
hospitalization these patients was eight 
months. 

The control non-schizophrenic group 
(N=94) was obtained from the out-patient 
clinics semi-private hospital New 
Orleans during two-month period 1955. 
Persons attending all but the psychiatric 
clinics were interviewed. Each person was 
asked initially had ever been under 
psychiatric care had ever seriously 
considered seeking such care, and anyone 
who answered affirmatively either ques- 
tion was eliminated from the sample. Within 
range more than ten percentage 
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points, the composition the control group 
matched that the schizophrenic patient 
group the variables class, race, sex, age 
and education. The matching was made 
group for each variable.* 

For the purpose this research, occu- 
pational index social class was employed. 
The upper class includes professional and 
managerial personnel, the middle class in- 
cludes clerical, sales and craft personnel, the 
lower class includes operative, household, 
service and labor personrel. Census bureau 
definitions such occupational categories 
were and the individual’s present 
last held occupation was the one analyzed. 
The index status mobility employed was 
the difference between individual and his 
father occupational class levels or, the 
case married woman, her husband and 
her father occupational class levels. Ac- 
cording the definition occupational 
class, upward social mobility achieved 
individual who clerk and whose 
father was laborer. 


STATUS MOBILITY 


The hypothesis tested was that the schizo- 
phrenic patient group did not differ from the 
non-schizophrenic group status mobility. 
There were very few individuals either 
group showing shift upward downward 
from one occupational level another after 
they entered the employment ranks, that 
mobility trends noted could not accounted 
for this way. Table shows significant 


difference between mobility 


4The original research design called for third 
group persons, diagnosed psychoneurotic and 
attending public semi-public out-patient psy- 
chiatric clinic. There only one institution New 
Orleans offering such services large numbers 
psychoneurotic patients regular basis, and 
services only very specialized group persons. 
These patients are from the upper class (mostly 
professionals), white race, under years age, 
with college degrees; thus they could not 
matched statistically with the other groups. Mobil- 
ity data for 100 cases from the years 1953, 1954, 
1955 were obtained, however, and have been quali- 
tatively compared with those for the schizophrenic 
patient and control groups, even though con- 
clusions can drawn concerning them. See Foot- 
notes and 

5U. Bureau the Census, 1950 Census 
Population, Classified Index Occupations and 
Industries, Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1950. 
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AND CONTROLS 


Mobility 
Absence 
Group Upward ward Total 
Schizophrenic 


achieved schizophrenic patients and 
controls, schizophrenic patients being more 
downwardly mobile than the controls. 

Table indicates that there were signifi- 
cant differences between some the various 
sub-groups the two populations. The differ- 
ences were all the nature less mobility 
achieved schizophrenic patients. 

ascertain whether the differences be- 
tween the sub-groups the two populations 
could due part differences between 
sub-groups each population, Chi Squares 
were also run between the sub-groups the 
schizophrenic patient population 
tween the sub-groups the control popula- 
tion. For all cases, the Chi Squares were 
insignificant, showing that neither population 
had unique pattern for these variables.® 


GEOGRAPHIC MOBILITY 


Here the hypothesis tested was that the 
schizophrenic patient group did not differ 
from the non-schizophrenic group geo- 


psychoneurotic patient group for whom 
data mobility were obtained but who are not 
matched all the pertinent variables, were quali- 
atively compared with the schizophrenic patient 
and control groups. The amount status mobility, 
percentage-wise, achieved the psychoneurotic 
patients, schizophrenic patients and controls 
follows. The psychoneurotics are clearly more mobile 
upward than the other two groups. 


Per Cent Groups 


Schizo- Psycho- 

phrenic neurotic 
Status Mobility Patients Controls Patients 
Upward 12.8 20.2 31.7 
Absence 41.5 56.4 59.8 
Downward 45.7 23.4 8.5 


AND CONTROLS 


Schizophrenic Patient 

and Control 


Middle class 11.60 
White 155 14.82 
Female 111 7.24 
Younger 128 6.40 
Grammar school 

More than 

grammar school 104 8.45 


graphic mobility. The groups were similar 
terms country origin, i.e., none the 
schizophrenic patients and only three the 
controls were foreign born. Geographic mo- 
bility, therefore, refers principally mo- 
bility within the United States. Table 
shows the comparison geographic mobility 
for schizophrenic patient and control groups. 
Schizophrenic patients show significantly less 
mobility than the controls. 

Table shows significant differences be- 
tween some the various sub-groups the 
two populations. The differences were all 
the nature less mobility achieved 
schizophrenic patients than controls. 

ascertain whether the differences be- 
tween the sub-groups the two populations 
could due part differences between 
sub-groups each, Chi Squares were run be- 
tween the sub-groups the schizophrenic pa- 
tient and between the sub-groups the con- 


t 


PATIENTS AND CONTROLS 


Mobility (in length time lived city) 


more 
yrs., except 


Group lifetime Lifetime 
Schizophrenic 

Total 100 179 
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DIFFERENCES AMONG SCHIZOPHRENIC 
PATIENTS AND CONTROLS 
Schizophrenic Patient 
and Control 


Sub-Groups 
Middle class 18.81 
Lower class 3.62 
White 148 19.60 
Negro 
Female 106 9.84 
Male 10.82 
Older 
Grammar school 

less 5.60 -10 
More than 

grammar school 12.85 


All Chi Squares this table are with two de- 
grees freedom. 


trol populations. For all cases except one, the 
Chi Squares were insignificant. The one 
unique pattern the control popu- 
lation, between older and younger age groups. 
Chi Square 13.86 less than .01) 
showed significant difference between the 
two groups with the younger persons being 
concentrated both ends the 


CONCLUSIONS 


Several general conclusions may drawn 

from the preceding data: 

patients show less upward 
status mobility than matched, non-men- 
tally ill persons; they are not “status 
achievers.” 

2.Schizophrenic patients show: 
graphic mobility than matched, non-men- 


psychoneurotic patients were compared 
qualitatively with the schizophrenic patients and 
controls geographic mobility. The percentage 
each the various categories given below; 
apparent that the psychoneurotic patients are much 


more mobile. 
Per Cent Groups 


Schizo- Psycho- 

Geographic phrenic neurotic 
Mobility Patients Controls Patients 
0-10 years 6.9 33.7 69.8 
more vears, 

except lifetime 26.4 20.6 10.4 
Lifetime 66.7 45.7 19.8 


tally ill persons; they are not “geographic 

Status and geographic mobility differences 
between the two populations vary dem- 
ographic characteristics class, race, sex, 
age, and education. 

With regard status mobility those non- 
mentally ill persons who are the middle 
class, white race, female sex, with more than 
grammar school education achieve more than 
schizophrenic patients having the same 
group characteristics. Those non-mentally ill 
persons who are the lower class, Negro 
race, male sex, with less than grammar 
school education achieve more than 
schizophrenic patients having the same group 
characteristics. Age categories not pro- 
duce significant differences between groups. 

With regard geographic mobility, those 
non-mentally ill persons who are the mid- 
dle class, white race, younger, and have more 
than grammar school education show more 
mobility than schizophrenic patients hav- 
ing these characteristics. Those non-mentally 
ill persons who are the lower class, Negro 
race, older and have less than grammar 
school education show more mobility than 
schizophrenic patients having these char- 
acteristics. Non-mentally ill individuals 
both sexes show significantly higher mobility. 
With one exception, status and geographic 

mobility differences between 

groups each population not vary 
demographic characteristics class, race, 
sex, age, and education. 

The exception concerns geographic mobil- 
ity, where those non-mentally ill persons who 
are younger show more extremes mobility 
than those who are older. 

This picture, when related what often 
described middle-class culture, inter- 
esting one. For precisely the middle- 
class, white individual with high school train- 
ing who assumed place the greatest 
value social this true, then 
would appear more difficult for the 
schizophrenic achieve the same degree 
mobility non-mentally ill persons those 


Wright Mills, White Collar, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1951, for the importance 
attached such success among white collar work- 
ers. Also Genevieve Knupfer, “Portrait the 
Underdog,” Bendix and Lipset (edi- 
tors), Class, Status and Power, Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1953. 
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from their clinical experiences. 
his classic discussion schizophrenia 
unhesitatingly that has never seen any 
indications that would suggest relationship 
between “overwork” “strain” and de- 
velopment schizophrenia, but that over- 
work sometimes symptom the disease 
its first phases. Bleuler also points out 
that overwork often used apology for 


social groups which place greatest emphasis 
upon his doing so. contrast, seems 
more difficult for schizophrenics who be- 
long “deprived” social groups achieve 
the sarne degree status mobility con- 
trols. Whether failure achieve the 
middle class leads more persons schizo- 
phrenia than does failure the lower class, 
whether schizophrenia tends prevent 
persons from attaining higher degree 
success the more highly competitive 
groups (the middle class) are questions which 
cannot answered here. 

These data lead quite naturally, though, 
the more general concern the impact 
urban socio-cultural pressures upon person- 
ality integration. Some social scientists study- 
ing one prestige variable another have 
tended impute causal relationship be- 
tween individual’s attempt cope with 
such pressures and his development men- 
tal illness. Psychiatrists the other hand 
have more often rejected this interpretation 


the patient’s illness his family. 

More research needed into this complex 
problem. The differentials found group 
matchings suggest the importance longi- 
tudinal studies schizophrenic patients and 
controls various sub-cultures our 
ciety. Aspirations the individual and his 
parents his early childhood, his adoles- 
cence, and whatever point his overt symp- 
toms develop, should taken into account. 
Further attempts match large groups 
psychoneurotic with schizophrenic patients 
and non-mentally ill persons certainly in- 
dicated ascertain incidence rates. Longi- 
tudinal studies psychoneurotic patients 
various sub-groups the population are also 
order. 


Eugen Bleuler, Dementia Praecox the Group 
Schizophrenias, translated Joseph Zinkin, 
New York: International Universities Press, 1950, 
344. 


SECULARIZATION FAMILY VALUES CEYLON 


University Miami 


TAMBIAH 
University Ceylon 


they are Buddhist religion, possess 


family values that are close the 
ideological core within which this 
people’s high fertility mores are enmeshed. 
Analysis, this juncture, the ideology, 
and attempt made demonstrate re- 
lationships between value adherence and 
actual fertility practices. Our primary hy- 
pothesis that “strong family” and high 
fertility values are weakened expanding 
contacts with the more urban and secular 
world. 
Three rural Sinhalese communities were 
All have common culture base— 


paper examines basic Sinhalese 


*The writers are indebted the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the University Ceylon for sup- 
port field work upon which this article based. 

paper reports one aspect extensive 
study secularization Ceylon villages conducted 


peasant agricultural economy, and share 
the same institutional complexes such 
caste. Within these broad similarities, there 


during the period 1949-1952. Research operations 
two the communities reported upon here were 
carried intermittently over three year period. 
one community, the “Colony,” field work was 
limited three month period during 1951. 
each area, except the Colony, survey techniques 
were supplemental unstructured observation and 
interviewing. Field work was done teams 
sociology students and gracuates, the University 
Ceylon. most the interviewers came 
originally from the area which they worked. All 
were Ceylonese and bi-lingual Sinhalese and 
English. Although survey questions were con- 
structed English, Sinhalese equivalents were 
agreed upon before going the field. 
Sampling methods are described Tam- 
biah’s “The Process Secularization Three Cey- 
lonese Peasant Communities,” unpublished Ph.D. 
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are variations, particularly adaptation 
the natural environment. Elaga, historically 
perhaps the oldest the communities, lies 
the dry-zone jungle west-central Cey- 
lon. The most isolated the three communi- 
ties, has had the least urban influence. 
The small measure secular contact can 
gauged from the following facts: per cent 
the male household heads have had formal 
education years more; only per 
cent read newspapers either frequently 
infrequently; per cent made more than 
trips the nearest trade center non- 
urban center) 1950; and per cent have 
ever been the cinema. 

Watta, situated the central Kandyan 
Highlands, one series villages 
strung along the valley small, spring-fed 
stream. Some the peasants work the 
nearby industrialized and capitalistically run 
tea estates; few, addition paddy cul- 
tivation, grow small amounts tea 
commercial crop. The economic importance 
the Highlands has given the villages 
communication network, which while not in- 
tended for the peasant, utilized him. 
its social life and main economic interests, 
however, the landlocked Kandyan village 
entity distinct from the world estates. 
the three communities, Watta has expe- 
rienced secular contact the greatest de- 
gree. Forty-eight per cent the male house- 
hold heads have had five years more 
formal education; per cent read the news- 
paper; per cent made more than ten trips 
the urban center Kandy 1950; 
per cent reported that they had been 
cinema some time other. 

The third locale large and well es- 
tablished, “planned” agricultural commu- 
nity created the government. Located 
the North Central Province, its land was 
reclaimed for agriculture jungle clearance, 
the eradication malaria, and the provision 
irrigation facilities. “Both directly and 
through cooperative societies, the colonists 
are assisted the systematic use selected 
seed other planting material, tools and 
implements, work animals and such inciden- 


Dissertation, Cornell University, Ithaca, 1954. Due 
the importance different dates colony 
settlement, weighting this community was done 
that basis, with total inclusion about 
per cent all householders. each other com- 
munity all male household heads were interviewed. 
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tal items poultry. Subsequently they are 
granted certain credit facilities, and are aided 
the processing and sale their produce.” 
The first settlers the Colony arrived 
1942. occupies middle position respect 
secular contact. Although only per cent 
have had formal education five years 
more, third read the newspaper and 
equal proportion have been the cinema. 
More frequent trips the nearby urban 
center are made the colonists than the 
villagers Elaga. The colonists, have been 
uprooted from their diverse home villages 
and have been transplanted new environ- 
ment where they have necessarily worked out 
new patterns social organization under 
very different conditions, controls, and stim- 
uli from those previously known. Social dy- 
namics are “built into” the social system 
the Colony and one would expect trend 
toward secularization motivated not merely 
secular contact but the depersonaliz- 
ing and rationalizing forces and pressures 
generated within. 


FAMILY VALUES 


The basic unit Sinhalese family life 
the nuclear Lineal relationships are, 
however, affectively strong, and the honor 
the blood line significant for individual ac- 
tion. Marriage, for example, usually 
affiliation agnatic lines rather than mat- 
ter individual choice, and lineal prestige 
important factor marriage arrange- 
ment. Yet, kin groups are loosely defined and 
practice the bilateral kindred the most 
effective kinship body surrounding the eco- 
nomically and residentially distinct marital 
household. 

The following are some the integral 
values relating the traditional peasant 
family system. Many them shade into one 


Economic Development Ceylon, Report 
the International Bank Commission, Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1953, 384. 

Bryce Ryan, “The Sinhalese Family Sys- 
tem,” Eastern Anthropologist (Lucknow Univer- 
sity), 1953), pp. 143-163. Also 
Bryce Ryan and Murray Straus “The Integra- 
tion Sinhalese Society,” Research Studies the 
State College Washington, (December, 1954) 
and Murray Straus, “Childhood Experience and 
Emotional Security the Context Sinhalese 
Social Organization,” Social Forces, (December, 
1954), pp. 152-160. 
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interdependent cluster. 


Blood relationship constitutes desir- 
able basis for the establishment continuous 
relationship between persons. kinship tie 
enough for the creation social bonds. 

The lineal family stands above individ- 
uals. Family members are expected devote 
themselves the maintenance and improve- 
ment family honor and prosperity. 

responsibility. The selection partner must 
conform rigid standards choice, that 
the prestige family and kindred can 
maintained. 

The lineal family known its nuclear 
components and the honor family “name” 
ultimately rests the honor and the strength 
nuclear constituents. 

large number children contribute 
the strength and prosperity the family 
(nuclear and lineal). Sons perpetuate the 
name; they are economic assets and provide 
security old age. Daughters, though not 
directly useful, can means raising 
family status through hypergamic marriage. 
Conscious limitation family size contrary 
family mores, and fertility important 
attribute the wife. expected that the 
wife capable bearing children. 

Male dominance and superiority un- 
questioned. The dominant figure authority 
the nuclear family the husband-father. 
The wife inferior and subordinate 
and submissive the husband. 

Children must obey parental injunc- 
tions and respect parental authority. Elders, 
also virtue their age, command respect. 

Idealization the mother stands 
contrast the inferior position the wife. 
The “distance” the father counterbal- 
anced the closeness the mother. She 
the object affective attachment. The 
qualities attributed her are fidelity, un- 
selfishness, and virtue. 

Preference for male rather than female 
children concomitant the value 
male dominance and the fact that son can 
carry the family “name” and contribute 
family well being greater extent than 
daughter can. 


analyzing the erosion family values, 
hypothesize that those most central 
the traditional family structure are most 
impervious the forces disorganization, 
whereas peripheral ones will yield first the 
influence secularizing and individuating 
forces. Thus expect the functionally sig- 


nificant values pertaining marriage ar- 
rangement remain more impervious 
contradicting influences than those sym- 
bolic “respect,” for example, between father 
and son. 

this paper those values possessing 
closest relevance fertility behavior are 
focused upon. These are (1) male dominance 
and the superior position and authority 
the husband over the wife; (2) the authority 
parents, especially that the father, over 
children; (3) values related marriage; 
and (4) explicit high fertility and large 
family mores. 


ADHERENCE TRADITIONAL VALUES 


its comparative jungle isolation, Elaga 
would expected adhere most stringently 
orthodox ideological positions. Since the 
other communities are both exposed secu- 
lar influences, but qualitatively differing 
character, have precise hypothetical 
expectation them. While outside contacts 
are somewhat greater for Watta, the whole 
organization colony life non-traditional. 

Adherence “respect norms” bears in- 
fluential relationship fertility, well 
family stability generally. The authori- 
tarian position the husband-father has 
been credited Ryan chief obstacle 
potential family planning program among 
the Sinhalese.* For the purpose quantita- 
tive analysis only one question the present 
study designed show the exaltation 
husband over wife. the query, “Should 
wife ‘worship’ her husband before going 
journey?” per cent the respondents 
Elaga, per cent the Colony and per 
cent Watta, said “yes.” (“Worship” indi- 
cates low genuflection.) When the same ques- 
tion posed regarding the propriety 
departing son “worshipping” his father, re- 
sults are similar. 

sphere respect behavior more impor- 
tant and intense than symbolic obeisance 
was broached query son’s right 
choose occupation his liking (airline 
pilot) the face the father’s preference 
for another (doctor). Related this issue 
authority the additional element 


Factors Sinhalese Fertility,” 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, (October, 
1953), pp. 311-321. 
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son’s obligation further family status and 
honor. The doctor much more prestigeful 
than the pilot. The acceptance the son’s 
preference would indicate weakening 
significant sphere family structure. 
relevant, however, that the choice oc- 
cupation, unlike the choice spouse, 
not highly institutionalized decision 
the elders. Only per cent Elaga, per 
cent Watta and per cent the Colony 
said that the son had the right choose 
occupation his liking. From per cent 
per cent the respondents the 
various villages believed that the final sanc- 
tion the irate parent, disownment, should 
invoked against son who disobeyed this 
edict. 

Questions challenging parental authority 
matters marriage reach close the 
moral core the strong family system. Mar- 
riage crucial event for kin honor, solidar- 
ity, and integrity. the authority the 
parent, especially the father, vested the 
responsibility for generations past and fu- 
ture. The criteria proper match are such 
that the choice mates individualized, 
romantic bases invites violation such 
deeply rooted mores those caste en- 
dogamy. this sphere, respondents were 
questioned about sanctions imposed 
upon daughter eloping with man in- 
ferior caste. “Elopement” understood 
this circumstance for father would arrange 
such marriage. From per cent per 
cent replied that they would disown and 
disinherit such daughter, just disown 
her. Only per cent Elaga, per 
cent the Colony, were prepared accept 
the daughter and her husband without qual- 
ification. 

The homogeneity the three villages 
their strong adherence traditional respect 
and marriage norms striking. Chi square 
tests revealed significance the differ- 
ences noted between communities response 
any the above queries. 

Contrary expectations, preferences for 
large families children are most general 
the colonization scheme and least re- 
mote Elaga. Preferences for four more 
children were expressed per cent 
the Elaga household heads, and per 
cent and per cent respectively those 
Watta and the Colony. the desire for large 


families, the Colony leads with per cent 
specifying six more children while only 
per cent Elaga respondents desired such 
large families. Nearly third the latter 
specified ideal numbers fewer than four 
children. Differences among the three com- 
munities ideal family size are significant 
.05 level. While could not said that 
any the villages idealizes small family 
pattern, apparent that isolation and 
presumably greater traditionalism are not as- 
sociated with high fertility goals.5 believe 
that the explanation this seeming paradox 
lies contrasting ecological and economic 
realities. 

Elaga economically the most depressed 
the three communities, wresting living 
from limited paddy lands and slash-and- 
burn cultivation. Under the stringent limita- 
tions rainfall and cultivational practices, 
the possibilities utilizing la- 
bor force are minimal. Watta also de- 
pressed economically, but the conditions are 
wholly different: Although village are 
stringently limited, there demand labor 
neighboring tea estates, and children are 
important sources income. thé Colony, 
the positive economic significance large 
family most pronounced, and under con- 
ditions that are far from depressed. this 


governmentally induced prosperity 


there has been acute labor shortage. More 
directly relevant the fact that each family 
has been allotted acreages that are too large 
for normal family unit operation Ceylon 
standards, but which cannot law 
rented, sold partitioned. Hired labor im- 
perative, and some operators have illegally 
rented out lands they found themselves inca- 
pable fully utilizing. Frequently less pro- 
ductive parts the allotments are uncared 
for, and agricultural practice generally 
poor. Family size has direct and significant 
bearing upon the utilization resources and 
upon family income. There also opti- 
mism toward the future this bountiful, 
newly made environment, optimism quite 
unlike the fatalistic composure Elaga and, 
proud peasants, the horizonless future 
wage labor, Watta. 


5In wider range value 
spheres, Elaga known more traditional 
than the other communities. Cf. Tambiah, op. cit. 
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means tantamount accepting the propriety 
birth control. The former dream “if 
the gods were kind,” the latter act 
contravening the natural order. Responses 
query permissible use contraceptive 
devices famine threatened the country are 
quite incongruous with those ideal family 
size. Only per cent Elaga and per 
cent the Colony expressed willingness 
restrict family size under conditions ex- 
treme hardship. Watta, however, per 
cent asserted their willingness practice 
limitation under stringent conditions. Differ- 
ences are significant the .05 level. 

The fact that Elaga with its desire for 
smaller families almost unanimous its 
rejection birth control points the in- 
sufficiency harsh environmental conditions 
modifier value principles. Villagers 
who feel need for small families are not 
prepared actively interfere with the nat- 
ural order. Statements ideal family size 
may influenced environmental condi- 
tions, but willingness use contraceptives 
presupposes secular way thinking. Elaga, 
which has little secular contact, takes the 
traditional grass roots Buddhist attitude that 
preventing birth contrast, 
more than half the respondents Watta, 
which also faced with the problem sur- 
vival, are willing consciously limit births. 
Here community which, because hard 
pressed economically, looks upon children 
means increase the family income. 
But these peasants are also widely touch 
with the outside world and secularizing in- 
fluences. From the vantage these combined 
circumstances many the people are able 
give answers indicating rational and in- 
strumental orientation plausible problem. 


SECULAR CONTACT AND CHANGES 
FAMILY VALUES 


Each community has shown fairly close 
adherence traditional family ideology. 
Even peripheral values are usually widely 
defended the more vital, central ones. Im- 


Buddhism does not stand necessary 
opposition contraception. See Bryce Ryan 
“Hinayana Buddhism and Family Planning 
Ceylon,” Inter-relations Demographic, Eco- 
nomic, and Social Problems Selected Under- 
developed Areas, Proceedings the 1953 Annual 
Conference, Milbank Memorial Fund, pp. 90-102. 


portant exceptions arise only the ecologi- 
cally based “small family” notions Elaga 
and the clearly secular view frequently 
expressed Watta regarding the propriety 
contraception time crisis. general, 
little any support has been found for the 
expected greater traditionalism the most 
isolated locality. Yet response our 
queries there were minorities each village 
asserting non-traditional viewpoints. While 
the communities social entities may 
said highly traditional, regardless 
available secularizing channels, possible 
that the non-traditional minorities are com- 
posed persons participating most actively 
secular and secularizing activities, which, 
reasonably, would de-traditionalizing. 
The movement toward secularization 
many faceted. One aspect this process 
the lessening isolation the sense 
increased mental and overt involvement 
with affairs the outside world. Another 
facet increasing participation com- 
mercial, money nexus, with resulting changes 
social relationships and values. third 
feature the borrowing urbanized 
consumption patterns and style living; 
still another the acceptance urbanized 
participation patterns radio listening 
and cinema attendance. With the exception 
urban consumption traits, our measures 
secular contact relate fairly directly 
these spheres. The indices employed here are 
newspaper reading, urban contact (number 
trips the nearest urban center 1950), 
frequency radio listening and cinema at- 
tendance, economic status, amount formal 
education, and knowledge the outside 
hypothesized that each these 


discussion the theoretical significance 
these variables see Tambiah, cit., Ch. VI. 

Newspaper Reading has been divided into two 
categories: infrequent and frequent i.e., usually 
read 1950. 

Urban Contact into two categories: Low fre- 
quency (1-9 trips 1950) and high frequency 
(over trips). 

Radio Listening: infrequent; frequent (more 
than once month). 

Cinema Attendance: never not 1950; 
seen. 

Education: those who have had five more 
years formal education have been characterized 
“high,” and others “low.” 

Economic Status: ratings into high and low 
were made interviewers (see validation rat- 
ings Tambiah, op. cit., pp. 189-190). 
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variables positively with the ex- 
pression non-traditional family values. 
both Watta and the Colony there 
consistent pattern relationships suggesting 
that secular activity weakens the obedience 
norms (see Table 1). Watta, cinema at- 
tendance shows significant relationship (at 
the .05 level) with expression non-tradi- 
tional attitude regard the choice 
occupation. The associations with the 
other variables, although not achieving the 
significance level, are consistent with this. 
Results for the Colony are similar, but there 
are smaller differences favor the hy- 
pothesis. There significant relationship 
(at the .05 level) only between radio listen- 
ing and the expression liberal attitude. 
values question was asked the intensity 
sanctions the parent would apply his 
daughter eloped with man lower caste. 
Marriage values are strictly adhered 
the whole Ceylon, and this question poses 
extreme violation the mores. not 
conceivable that secular contact has had 
appreciable influence people’s belief 
the righteousness caste endogamy and ar- 
ranged marriage. Even urbanized areas 
and among the most sophisticated persons 
Ceylon, conformity with caste endogamy and 
arranged marriage rigid. The association 
between secular contact and liberal atti- 
tude marriage was investigated only for the 
Colony since very few persons other com- 
munities expressed non-traditional view- 
point (see Table 2). There are weak but 
positive associations with knowledge and ed- 
ucation and newspaper Associations 
with radio listening and cinema attendance 
are negative. The results the whole are 
not consistent meaningful. The reasons 
why few colonists were prepared accept 
deviation from the traditional marriage pat- 
tern cannot accounted for terms the 


Scale Knowledge Outside World consists 
four question scale constructed according 
the Guttman technique. Reproducibility and scala- 
bility coefficients were .94 and .72 respectively. 
“high” (see Tambiah, cit., pp. 190- 
91). 

Statistical expressions economic status and 
urban contact were not attempted for the Colony. 

these differences statistically sig- 
nificant. 


RESPONDENTS WHO Son SHOULD 


Son Should Choose 


Secular Contact Watta Colony 
(N) PerCent (N) 

Education 

Low (45) (105) 

High (42) (49) 
Newspaper Reading 

Not Read (22) (103) 

Read (65) (51) 
Knowledge 

Low (41) (78) 

High (46) (76) 
Cinema Attendance 

Infrequent (66) (107) 

Frequent (21) (47) 
Radio Listening 

Irregular (47) (76) 

Regular (40) (78) 
Urban Contact 

Low (31) 

High (51) 
Economic Status 

Low (46) 

High (41) 


present theoretical framework, least 


the operational devices used. 


Expressed preferences ideal numbers 
children provide better distributions for pur- 
poses analysis. was hypothesized that 
those who value high fertility are more tradi- 
tional than those who prefer small number 
children. have, course, already in- 
dicated that environmental conditions affect 
overall village positions this matter. 

Elaga, the hypothesis finds confirma- 
tion, except possibly relation education 
(See Table 3). There not statistically 
significant association between small family 
preferences and education, but the other 
secularizing variables show positive rela- 
tionships. This finding corroborates the 
earlier interpretation that the prefetence for 
small families among third the respond- 
ents that village did not represent 
secularized attitude, but was concomitant 
local ecological and economic realities. 

For Watta, only the groups who preferred 
medium sized and large families are com- 
pared because there are only six persons 
the small family category. The results for this 
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village lend support the hypothesis that 
choice smaller family associated with 
secular contact. Relationships are found be- 
tween choice “medium sized” families and 
greater education, and newspaper readings. 
(Differences, each instance are significant 
only the .10 level.) The relationships 
knowledge, radio listening, and also economic 
status ideal family size are the expected 
direction, but are not statistically significant. 

The Colony evidence also provides partial 
and inconclusive support for the hypothesis. 
Those who preferred small families, when 
compared with those who specified large 
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unique moral vitality family 
ever, the most isolated village that 
departs most widely from the large family 
ideal, and the secularly organized Colony 
that demonstrates the most general prefer. 
ences for large numbers children. must 
interpret these conditions arising inde- 
pendently from strong family ideology and 
being due contrasting economic condi- 
tions the localities. Desire for fewer chil- 
dren has not influenced Elaga’s positive valu- 
ation the strong family nor its negative 
valuation contraception. Here the most 
ready ground for birth control program 


(Cotony 


Secular Contact 


Education Newspaper 

Response Low High Read 
Father would 

Father would 

disown 

(N) (98) (41) (97) (42) 


Knowledge Cinema 1950 Radio Listening 

(98) (41) (65) (74) 


which qualified answer was given have been omitted. 


families, have the following characteristics: 
they are better educated, are more frequently 
newspaper readers, and possess wider 
edge. Only the latter difference statistically 
significant, however, and this the .05 level. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The original expectation, that isolated 
jungle village would preserve more traditional 
value positions than communities the same 
culture but under secularizing influences, 
was not supported. Although only few 
value queries also measured intensity feel- 
ing, those that did indicate little difference 
intensity between localities. This further sup- 
ports the conclusion that the three differing 
areas stand close agreement their gen- 
eral support traditional Sinhalese family 
values. Since believe, upon the basis 
other researches, that these communities dif- 
fer other aspects traditionalism, con- 
clude that this evidence conservatism 
the otherwise villages reflects 


from economic standpoint, are the most 
substantial cultural resistances. the other 
hand, the culturally shaken Colony, many 
children are economic asset. not 
surprising that this area insufficient 
family labor relation family land re- 
source, and where renting out land for- 
bidden law, people are unable imagine 
situation which contraception would 
rational. There seems doubt that one 
consequence the government’s coloniza- 
tion program has been the stimulation 
large family preferences with little dissipa- 
tion large family ideology. This seri- 
ous matter since the Ceylon government has 
embarked upon major program 
ization. 
Although the communities were generally 
traditional their family ideology, least 
few persons each area, gave evidence 
Tambiah, op. cit., and Ryan, “The Ceylonese 
Village and the New Value System,” Rural Sod- 
ology, (March, 1952), pp. 9-28. 
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TABLE PREFERENCES FOR IDEAL NUMBER CHILDREN SECULAR CONTACT 


Ideal Number Children 


Elaga 


Small Large 
and 
Secular Contact under) over) 


Watta Colony 


Large Small Large 

Medium and and Medium and 


Education 
Low 27(8) 50(15) 23(7) 
High 38(8) 14(3) 
Newspaper Reading 
Not Read 
Read 
Knowledge 
Low 25(7) 57(16) 18(5) 
High 39(9) 39(9) 22(5) 
Cinema Attendance 
Not Seen 39(13) 43(14) 
Seen 17(3) 61(11) 22(4) 
Radio Listening 
Not Listen 34(9) 43(11) 
Listen 28(7) 56(14) 16(4) 
Economic Status 
Low 23(9) 51(20) 26(10) 
High 46(7) 27(4) 27(4) 
Urban Contact 
Infrequent 32(12) 47(18) 21(8) 
Frequent 31(4) 54(7) 15(2) 


emancipation. There doubt general 
tendency toward the devaluation tradi- 
tional norms among persons with wider hori- 
zons interest and more extensive contacts 
with secularizing forces. unlikely that 
much shift values found among 
persons who are not personally participatory 
the non-traditional activities the outer 
world. 

If, believe, urban contact disrupts 
traditional peasant values, our evidence indi- 
cates that the thesis applies persons 
contact and not total communities. The 
availability secularizing facilities 
adequate measure community’s secular- 
ity ideology, least regard family 
values. further appears that the ecological 
realities community life provide impor- 
tant variables capable contravening the 
effects secular influences. 

have found, however, that respect 
non-familial ideologies, e.g. social status 
and economic values, these same communi- 
ties seem considerably less traditional 


$7(23) 10(10) 39(41) 51(53) 
75(29) 25(10) 16(8) 43(21) 41(20) 


48(10) 52(11) 11(11) 53(54) 
71(42) 29(17) 39(7) 40(25) 26(19) 


72(30) 28(12) 28(12) 46(20) 26(11) 


79(15) 21(4) 11(12) 37(39) 52(55) 
61(37) 39(24) 49(23) 38(18) 


57(24) 43(18) 11(8) 44(33) 
74(28) 26(10) 13(10) 36(28) 51(40) 


60(25) 40(17) 
71(27) 29(11) 


61(17) 39(11) 
33(17) 


their points view. Further, regard 


non-familial values, isolated communities 
are more conservative than those urban- 
centered communication channels and con- 
tact. Tambiah’s analysis these various 
value spheres has indicated that apart from 
the familial, there functional consistency 
between the various value clusters. Persons 
showing rationality economic value pref- 
erences, for example, likewise evidence secu- 
lar conceptions social status. may 
hypothesized that changes the ideological 
systems not possessing such central moral 
significance, and not adhered with such 
emotional intensity family values, will 
the long run make their impact the latter. 
The strain toward consistency and compati- 
bility reasonable expectation. not 
one that may expected work out 
quickly, nor will likely effective where 
economic organization consistently supports 
the highest possible fertility level. 


Tambiah, op. cit. 
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RELIGIOSITY, SEXUAL GRATIFICATION, AND 
MARITAL SATISFACTION 


WALLIN 
Stanford University 


religiosity the relation between 
sexual gratification and marital satis- 
faction. 

One the distinguishing features mar- 
socially sanctioned sexual intercourse en- 
gaged with some regularity and, particu- 
larly the early years, with considerable 
frequency. Consequently, could pre- 
sumed that the more gratifying the sexual 
activity, the greater would the partici- 
pants’ satisfaction with their marriages. This 


article reports study the effect 


follows from the assumption that 


gratification from significant, frequently 
recurring activity contributes the satisfac- 
tion with the total relationship which the 
activity part. likely that the tend- 
ency for satisfaction with marriage 
influenced sexual gratification 
forced contemporary American society 
the numerous sources that promulgate the 
idea that sexual gratification essential for 
happy, satisfactory marriage. reason- 
able suppose, therefore, that sexual gratifi- 
cation would enhance, and that non-gratifica- 
tion would decrease, women’s and men’s 
positive feelings about their marriages 
whole. Research has shown that the positive 
correlation between sexual gratification and 
marital satisfaction inferred from the as- 


This the first number articles re- 
porting the findings study dealing with ques- 
tions relating the sexual behavior men and 
women before and after marriage. grateful 
for support given the study the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. The study was also supported part 
grant from the Committee for Research Prob- 
lems Sex, National Academy Sciences—Na- 
tional Research Council. indebted Ernest 
Burgess with whom collaborated the long- 
term investigation engagement and marriage 
the course which the data the sex study were 
collected. For their work various phases the 
study owe thanks Fred Chino, Alexander Clark, 
Jan Howard, and Don Mills. 


sumptions advanced above 

seems evident, however, that insofar 
this correlation due marital 
tion stemming from lack sexual 
tion, would not obtain (or would 
lesser degree) among persons with di- 
minished sexual drive among those who 
have normal sex drive but for whom 
compensatory mechanism operative. This 
compensation may achieved through en- 
hancement the value the individual 
non-sexual component the marital rela- 
tionship. sexually dissatisfied wife may, 
for example, attach increased significance 
the esteem she derives from her husband’s 
prestige the material comforts his in- 
come makes possible. The enhancement 
these, other non-sexual satisfactions, may 
serve attenuate the expected negative ef- 
fect the woman’s lack sexual gratifica- 
tion her satisfaction with the marriage. 

addition individual sources sub- 
stitute gratification, here, other areas 
life, society possesses institutional ar- 
rangements with accompanying value struc- 
tures that serve mitigate the effects 
personal distress. One led the present 
instance, consider immediately the role 
religious organizations and religious beliefs, 
and this for two reasons. First, religious be- 
liefs and activity have provided and 
doubtedly continue provide for many per- 
sons both consolation for distress (i.e. 
consolation religion”) and positive gratifi- 
cation (i.e. “the peace that passeth all under- 
Secondly, these ministrations are 
associated with other-wordly outlook that 
depreciates—at least relatively secular 
orientations—the pleasures the world and 


1See Lewis Terman, Psychological Factors 
Marital Happiness, New York: 
1938, pp. 300-305. See also Ernest Burgess and 
Paul Wallin, Engagement and Marriage, 
phia: Lippincott, 1953, pp. 689-692. 
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more particularly physical gratification. 
fair presumption that current teach- 
ing about marriage the major religious 
groups the United States attaches far 
more significance procreation, the 
duties husband and wife, and their spirit- 
ual satisfactions than erotic pleasure. 

Consequently, religious orientation might 
particularly effective mitigating the 
distress arising from frustrations the sex- 
ual sphere. More specifically, can in- 
ferred from the above line argument that 
lack sexual gratification casts less intense 
negative sentiments over the marital rela- 
tionships persons with religious orienta- 
tion than these with secular orientation. 
primarily this hypothesis that the pres- 
ent study tests. 

The hypothesis not only implies less 
negative response low sexual gratification 
the part the religiously oriented; 
also attributes this differential response 
the consoling and gratifying effects the 
religious orientation. This latter interpreta- 
tion can, course, tested only other 
characteristics associated with religious 
orientation can excluded the responsible 
causal agents. Thus, conceivable that 
the religiously oriented have diminished sex- 
ual demands impulses. Lack sexual 
gratification may then have very different 
consequences for them compared with the 
non-religiously oriented; and these conse- 
quences would have little nothing 
with the religious orientation itself. might 
also argued that religiously oriented and 
non-religiously oriented persons differ per- 
sonality and that this difference rather 
than the effect religion which might ex- 
plain the hypothesized differential response 
the two groups lack sexual gratifica- 
tion. These potentially disturbing variables 
are taken into account the following 
analyses. 

The hypothesis that religious orientation 
shelters the marital relation from some 
the negative effects low sexual gratifica- 
tion suggests complementary hypothesis, 
namely that, given high sex gratification, the 
level marital satisfaction the religiously 
oriented lower than that the secularly 
oriented. This might assumed the 
ground that the religious depreciation 
physical gratification tends inhibit such 


gratification from enhancing the value the 
total marital relation. 

The following data are required test 
our two hypotheses: (a) sample mar- 
ried persons; (b) measure their religios- 
ity; (c) measure their sexual gratifica- 
tion; (d) measure their marital 
satisfaction. 


SAMPLE AND DATA 


The persons whose experience the basis 
this report participated extensive 
research dealing with many questions re- 
lating engagement and marriage. Since 
this study treated detail 
need only described briefly here. 

its first stage was concerned with 
1000 engaged couples. Approximately three- 
fifths the couples were restudied after 
few years marriage. that time husband 
and wife independently one another, and 
under supervision, filled out questionnaires 
that yielded the information used for the 
study reported this article. 

The couples were volunteers and received 
payment. They were white, native-born, 
and predominantly residents metropolitan 
Chicago. Only fifth the men and about 
third the women lacked some college 
education. About fourth the men and 


‘tenth the women were the graduate 


professional level education. Somewhat 
more than half the couples were Protestant, 
the others being Jewish Catholic hav- 
ing religious affiliation. The average age 
the time marriage was 25.7 for the men, 
and 23.9 for the women. 

About three-fourths the couples had 
been married between three and five years. 
small percentage had been married under 
three years, and the marriages the re- 
mainder were six nine years duration. 
Consequently, the findings presented below 
are for the early years marriage. fol- 
low-up study now being made these 
couples the middle years marriage.) 

The data used for classifying persons 
religious non-religious was their report 
their monthly frequency church attend- 
ance since marriage. The sample was divided 
into two groups; those saying they never at- 


Burgess and Wallin, cit., pp. 44-60. 
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tend and all others.* assumed that the 
former group includes substantially fewer 
individuals than the latter who have gen- 
uinely religious orientation.* 

The measure women’s sexual gratifica- 
tion the present study reported orgasm 
frequency; the measure men’s gratification 
their rating the extent their relief 
from sexual desire. Wives indicated their 
orgasm frequency response the follow- 
ing question: 

sexual intercourse with your husband 
you experience orgasm? (check) Never, 
sometimes, usually, always. (Orgasm was de- 
fined climax intense feeling followed 


Orgasm frequency has limitations 
measure women’s sexual gratification. 
Some women may obtain considerable grat- 
ification and experience little frustra- 
tion intercourse even though they never 
infrequently have orgasm. the other 
hand, some who usually have orgasm may 
not enjoy coitus because the effort re- 
quired achieve orgasm because dis- 
taste for the means which they so. 
Despite these deficiencies, however, orgasm 
frequency probably most instances the 
best single measure women’s sexual gratifi- 


cation. 
Very few women stated they “never” have 
For purposes this analysis these 


The percentages women reporting the indi- 
cated frequencies attendance were: never 30.8; 
less than once month 31.1; once twice 
month 9.6; three four times month 28.5. The 
parallel percentages for the men are: 27.3, 32.2, 
10.9, 29.5. 

4We know study offering empirical sup- 
port for this assumption. probable, however, 
that few, any, persons who never attend church 
subscribe wholeheartedly religious doctrine. 
the other hand, some church attenders, par- 
ticularly those who attend infrequently, may 
entirely indifferent religious doctrine. the 
extent that this so, however, the measure re- 
ligiosity operates against rather than favor 
the hypotheses. 

percentages wives reporting the indi- 
cated orgasm frequencies were: never 5.4; some- 
times 22.2; usually 49.2; always 23.2. The accuracy 
reports orgasm frequency will considered 
length subsequent publication. The Kinsey 
Female Report presents comparison wives’ 
estimates their orgasm frequency with the esti- 
mates made their husbands. The husbands and 
wives about one half the 706 couples studied 
disagreed less than per cent their re- 


wives were combined with those having 
gasm “sometimes” constitute the group 
characterized low sexual gratification, 
Women “usually” “always” having orgasm 
are classified high sexual gratification, 
The measure sexual gratification the 
husbands was their response the question: 
How much relief from sexual desire you 
usually get from sexual intercourse with your 
wife? (check) Entirely complete, fairly com- 
plete, moderate, little, none, left nervous 
and unsatisfied.® 


assumed that almost all men usually 
have orgasm intercourse. Consequently, 
the men reporting less than “complete relief” 
presumably are those whose conception 
what constitutes satisfactory intercourse 
not entirely met their marital sexual rela- 
For purposes analysis the men 
rating their relief from sexual desire com- 
plete are classified high sexual gratifi- 
cation. Those reporting less than complete 
relief are classified low sexual gratifica- 
tion. 

Marital satisfaction measured re- 
sponses series items indicative the 
individual’s general satisfaction over-all 
contentment with the marriage and the mar- 
riage partner. (E.g. How satisfied, the 
whole, are you with your marriage?) The 
items entering into the marriage satisfaction 


spective reports the percentage coitus which 
led orgasm for the wives. (Alfred Kinsey, 
Wardell Pomeroy, Clyde Martin, and Paul 
Gebhard, Sexual Behavior the Human Fe- 
male, Philadelphia: Saunders, 1953, 74). 
our study independent reports were also secured 
from husbands orgasm frequency their wives. 
per cent the couples the men and women 
were complete agreement indicating that the 
latter had orgasm never, sometimes, usually 
always. the categories and “sometimes” 
are combined and the categories “usually” and 
was done for purposes the investi- 
gation reported this article—the husbands and 
wives are agreement per cent the 
couples. 

responses this question. 

only evidence for this assumption the 
association found between responses this item 
factory intercourse situation. For example, hus- 
bands’ completeness relief correlated with 
their wives’ orgasm frequency. take this 


mean that husbands whose wives have orgasm fre- 


quently are likely experience greater fulfillment 
their sexual desire than husbands whose wives 
have orgasm infrequently. 
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590 Wives GRATIFICATION, CHURCH ATTENDANCE AND MARITAL 
SATISFACTION 


Low Sexual Gratification 


High Sexual Gratification 


Marital 
Satisfaction Attend Church Never Attend Attend Church Never Attend 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Low Score 59.7 147 50.9 54.4 


(one tail test) 


Unfortunately the use open-ended interval the coding marital satisfaction scores pre- 


cludes consideration differences group means. 


and subsequently the values indicate the significance level chi square, corrected for 


continuity when necessary. 


score are reported None them 
refer the individual’s sexual gratification. 

The distributions the marital satisfac- 
tion scores wives and husbands were 
dichotomized with the breaks made close 
the medians the distributions allowed. 
Scores above these cutting points are desig- 
nated (indicative greater marital 
satisfaction) scores below the cutting points 
are designated (indicative lesser 
marital 

One additional measure, measure sex 
drive, remains described. Scores this 
variable are based weights assigned the 
answers given wives and husbands the 
following two questions: 


How intense your sexual desire? (check) 
Very strong, strong, mild, very 

About how many times per month would 
you prefer have sexual intercourse? 


assumed that responses these ques- 
tions provide rough measure persons’ 
interest in, desire for, sexual 


Burgess and cit., pp. 488-489. 
(Items 22, 24, and are not included.) The scor- 
ing the items was somewhat different from that 
reported pp. 809-810 but yields essentially the 
same ranking persons marital satisfaction. 
the case the wives, the marital satisfaction 
scores correlated .78 with scores another series 
items relating marital happiness. The parallel 
correlation for the husbands was .73. For 
cussion the problems measuring marital suc- 
cess see ibid., Chapter 15. 

response “very was given 
Points, the other responses receiving and 
respectively. 

10The various preferred monthly frequencies 
scored follows: less than two, three 
more, 10. 


with the marital satisfaction scores, the dis- 
tributions the scores sex drive were 
dichotomized close their medians the 
distributions permitted. Persons with scores 
above the cutting points are described 
having “high sex drive.” Those below the 
cutting points are described having “low 
sex drive.” 


FINDINGS FOR THE WOMEN 


Table shows that among wives with low 
sexual gratification the level marital satis- 
faction those who are religious (attend 
church) indeed significantly higher than 
that the non-religious (never 
The data are consistent with the 


-hypothesis. 


previously indicated, there another 
plausible interpretation this finding that 
must ruled out are accept the 
finding evidence for the validity the 
argument that religion attenuates the im- 
pact low sexual gratification marital 
satisfaction. could that religious per- 
sons have less interest sexual activity than 
non-religious and consequently that low sex- 
ual gratification less deprivation for 
the former than for the latter. From this 
would follow that lack sexual gratification 
would have less influence the general 
marital satisfaction the religious women 
than that the non-religious. 

exclude this interpretation, neces- 
sary show that the finding holds even when 


the self-ratings intensity sexual desire. The 
accuracy reports preferred frequency coitus 
will treated later article. 

should pointed out that the total 
sample there significant difference between the 
marital satisfaction scores women who attend 
church and those who not. 
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TABLE 162 Wives Low SEXUAL GRATIFICATION CLASSIFIED Drive, ATTENDANCE 
SATISFACTION 


Low Sex Drive High Sex Drive 
Marital 
Satisfaction Attend Church Never Attend Attend Church Never Attend 
High Score 65.2 35.0 12.5 
Low Score 65.0 66.3 87.5 
(one tail test) .03 (one tail test) 


the analysis made separately for the marital satisfaction wives low 
with considerable interest sexual activity sexual gratification who are religious and 
and for those with little such interest. That those who are not the personality factor 
this the case demonstrated the than religiosity. The argument rests 
Table indicated above, the division initially the assumption that non-religious 


women into high and low sex-drive are more neurotic than the religious 


based the scoring their answers and for this reason are perhaps more 
two questions, one asking them rate permit sexual frustration affect 
intensity their sexual desire, and the other negatively their entire marital relationship, 
how frequently they preferred have sexual This assumption was tested with some 
intercourse with their the data the present study, the scores ob- 

Table reveals that, given low sexual tained the wives the 42-item abbrevi- 
gratification, both the high and low sex- ated version the Thurstone Neurotic In- 
drive groups, significantly larger proportion Total scores this Inventory are 
the religious wives than the non- rough measure psychoneurotic tenden- 
religious have high marital scores. The comparison the scores the reli- 
Table therefore, not support and non-religious wives reveals sig- 
alternative interpretation the difference difference between the two groups. 


between religious and non-religious wives difference degree neuroticism be- 


based differential sex interest drive. tween the religious and non-religious wives 
second objection might raised thus apparently ruled out the variable 
following line argument. could ar- accounting for the finding. 
gued that our culture for women the interest refining the finding, 
non-religious non-conforming, deviant be- were led consider whether would hold 
havior. Further, might said that women differing religious affiliation. 
deviants the non-religious wives are deal with this question, the women were 
likely maladjusted, neurotic personali- grouped Protestant, Catholic Jewish 
ties. this were so, might asserted that and then classified before religiosity. 
the effective variable accounting for differ- This yielded too small number 
religious Catholics allow for their com- 
mean sex-drive scores church attend- with the religious Catholics. Hence 


ers and non-attenders the high drive group are 
identical; the means attenders and non-attenders Thurstone and Thurstone 


the low drive group differ slightly but not sig- “Neurotic Inventory,” Journal Social Psychol- 
nificantly. ogy, (February, 1930), pp. 3-30. 


TaBLE 122 Wives Low GRATIFICATION CLASSIFIED AFFILIATION, CHURCH 
ATTENDANCE AND SATISFACTION 


Protestant Jewish 
Marital 
Satisfaction Attend Church Never Attend Attend Church Never Attend 
Low Score 56.8 91.7 47.4 76.5 
(one tail test) (one tail test) 
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589 CLASSIFIED SEXUAL GRATIFICATION, CHURCH ATTENDANCE AND MARITAL 
SATISFACTION 


Low Sexual Gratification 


High Sexual Gratification 


Marital 
Satisfaction Attend Church Never Attend Attend Church Never Attend 
High Score 34.5 196 61.5 


.10 (one tail test) 


the discussion which follows restricted 
Protestant and Jewish women. The results 
obtained for these two religious groups are 

the case the Protestants, signifi- 
cantly greater percentage religious wives 
than the non-religious have high marital 
satisfaction scores. Similarly, larger per- 
centage the Jewish women the religious 
category than those the non-religious 
group are the high marital satisfaction 
category. Here, however, the difference 
little short the .05 level significance. 
The finding probably holds then for Protes- 
tant and Jewish groups taken separately. 
Whether also valid for Catholics cannot 
determined with the present data. 

turn now the correlative question: 
among those high sexual gratification 
the religious wives score lower marital 
satisfaction than the non-religious ones? 
This hypothesis not supported the data. 
can seen referring back Table 
the religious and non-religious women who 
are high sexual gratification have almost 
identical percentages high and low marital 
satisfaction scores. 


FINDINGS FOR THE MEN 


The two hypotheses tested with the sam- 
ple wives were similarly tested with the 
husbands. with the women, was hy- 
pothesized that low sexual gratification would 
occasion less marital dissatisfaction among 
men with religious orientation (attend 
church) than among those with more secu- 
lar orientation (never will 


recalled that the measure sexual gratifica- 


tion for the men was their completeness 
relief from sexual desire intercourse with 


the total sample, church attenders and 
did not differ significantly the pro- 
portions having high and low marital satisfaction 
scores, 


their Those reporting re- 
lief” are described having high gratifica- 
tion; all others are grouped the low gratifi- 
cation category. can seen from the 
percentages Table the difference between 
the religious and non-religious husbands 
the direction predicted the hypothesis but 
the difference small and, even utilizing the 
one tail test, far from acceptable level 
significance the light these 
data, the hypothesis can less confidently 
urged the case the 

The second hypothesis the study, tested 
with the husbands with the wives, was 
that among those high sexual gratifica- 
tion, the more religious would tend have 
lower marital satisfaction scores than the 
secularly oriented individuals. The data 
Table fail support this hypothesis. The 
finding consequently negative for 


-both husbands and wives. 


conclusion, find for this sample (a) 
that the marital satisfaction scores reli- 
gious women tend less depreciated 
low sexual gratification than the case with 
non-religious; (b) that this less reliably 
so, possibly not all for and 
(c) that given sexual gratification, religious 
and non-religious husbands and wives not 
differ marital satisfaction scores. 


measure the women’s sexual gratifi- 
cation, completeness relief yielded the same find- 
ings frequency orgasm. 

Although not statistically significant, the 
findings were also the direction predicted 
the hypothesis when the men were classified (a) 
religious affiliation and (b) sex drive. 

Possible explanations negative finding 
for husbands are (a) that the measure their sex- 
ual gratification not sufficiently discriminating, 
(b) that church attendance not satisfactory 
measure their religiosity (c) that religious 
orientation less effective with men than with 
women countering the impact low sexual 


gratification their marital satisfaction. The 


might the case lack gratification more 
keenly felt husbands. 
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MARITAL SATISFACTION AND RELIGIOUS BEHAVIOR 


BURCHINAL 
Iowa State College 


ARITAL prediction studies have indi- 

cated that pre-marital participation 

church activities, church-sanctioned 
marriage, being church member before and 
during marriage, and attending church regu- 
larly are associated with success mar- 
However, some the studies 
usually cited support the positive rela- 
tionship between marital satisfaction and 
religious behavior there are also contradic- 
tory Therefore, one the pur- 
poses this article present additional 
data this problem. Specifically, data are 
presented test the hypothesis that hus- 
bands and wives who are church members 
who attend church regularly have signifi- 
cantly higher marital satisfaction scores than 
husbands wives who are not church mem- 
bers who not attend church attend 
church irregularly. Another purpose this 
discussion illustrate method analy- 
sis that merits wide sociological application. 


METHODOLOGY 


The degree marital satisfaction reported 
the couples this study was estimated 
use marriage questionnaire that con- 
sisted items adapted from the Burgess 


Published Journal Paper No. J-3069 the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, 
Project No. 1171, Home Economics Research. 
Acknowledgment due Glenn Hawkes the 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Leone Kell 
the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Ruth Hoeflin the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and Helen Dawe the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station for their collaboration 
this regional research project. The writer also 
wishes express appreciation Robert Hamblin, 
Iowa State College. 

Burgess and Leonard Cottrell, 
Predicting Success Failure Marriage, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1939, pp. 122-126, 392-394. 
Harvey Locke, Predicting Adjustment Mar- 
riage, New York: Holt, 1951, pp. 238-244. 

2See the references the discussion portion 
this paper. 


and Wallin marriage 
Weights suggested Burgess and Wallin 
were used score the items. The possible 
range scores was from 149, with 
higher scores indicating greater marital 
satisfaction. 

The marital satisfaction questionnaires 
were completed sample 242 husbands 
and 246 wives. The original sample, upon 
which the data reported this article are 
based, consisted stratified probability 
sample 256 couples drawn from rural 
areas and small towns four midwestern 
states, but the husbands and the 
wives completed other forms used the in- 
vestigation and refused fill out the marital 
satisfaction questionnaire. Since detailed de- 
scriptions the sample design used this 
investigation and the description the sam- 
ple characteristics are available elsewhere, 
further elaboration presented 

Home interviews were used obtain and 
control the husbands’ and wives’ responses 
the marital satisfaction questionnaire. Dur- 
ing the interview, the husbands’ and wives’ 
church membership status and frequency 
church attendance were also obtained. 
dichotomous classification was employed for 
church membership, and three categories— 
regularly, occasionally, and never—were de- 
fined for their frequency church attend- 
ance. The significance the mean differences 
for the husbands’ wives’ marital satisfac- 


Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engage- 
ment and Marriage, Chicago: Lippincott, 1953, 
pp. 485-502. 

4Lee Burchinal, Glenn Hawkes, and Bruce 
Gardner, “The Relationship Between Parental 
Acceptance and Adjustment Children,” Child 
Development, (March, 1957), pp. 65-77; and 
Lee Burchinal, “The Relations Parental Accept- 
ance Adjustment Children,” unpublished 
dissertation, Ohio State University, 1956. See 
Glenn Hawkes, Lee Burchinal, Bruce 


and Blaine Porter, “Parents’ Acceptance Their 


Children,” Journal Home Economics, 
1956), pp. 196-197. 
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tion scores could have been tested the 
the test for the former and latter classifi- 
cations. However, there are few applications 
the the test sociological research 
where one more the assumptions 
these tests their required levels meas- 
urement are not violated least open 
question. Therefore, the present study 
nonparametric test, called the test 
Kruskal and Wallis, was This 
test analog the use single-criterion 
analysis variance, but requires only 
very general assumptions about the kinds 
distributions from which the observations 
come. These assumptions are that, “the ob- 
servations are all independent, that all those 
within given sample come from single 
population, and the populations are ap- 
proximately the same Data avail- 
able only ordinal form may tested 
means this technique. 


THE FINDINGS 


Data from the four state samples were 
combined into total sample for the analyses 
reported this article after tests the 
significance the differences among the hus- 
bands’ and wives’ mean marital satisfaction 
scores for the four state samples were found 


nonsignificant. The mean marital satis- 


faction score the total sample husbands 
was 117.0 with standard deviation 17.3 
while the wives’ mean was 117.2 with 
standard deviation 19.0. the following 
analyses, means are presented without stand- 
ard deviations because the calculation 
based the relative ranks the scores 
and not upon variances the case the 
test. 

One test the hypothesis shown Ta- 
ble where mean marital scores are given for 
the husbands and wives who were church 
members and those who were not church 
members. The mean marital satisfaction 
score for the husbands who were church 
members was significantly higher (P<.05) 
than the mean for husbands who were not 
church members. For the wives, the mean 


William Kruskal and Allen Wallis, “Use 
Ranks One-Criterion Variance Analysis,” 
Journal the American Statistical Association, 
(December, 1952), pp. 583-621. 

585. 


AFFILIATION HUSBANDS 


Church 
Affiliation 


Husbands 


Member 188 118.3 118.0 

Non-Member 111.1 113.0 

Total 242 117.0 117.2 


for the church members was higher than the 
mean for the non-church members, but the 
difference was not significant. 

Mean marital satisfaction scores, deter- 
mined the basis frequency church 
attendance, are shown Table Husbands 
who occasionally attended the 
highest mean marital satisfaction score; 
those who attended church regularly had 
intermediate mean score, while the lowest 
mean score was made the husbands who 
never went church. The differences among 
the means approached significance 
.10). The wives’ mean marital satisfac- 
tion scores were ranked the predicted di- 
rection for this analysis, but the mean dif- 
ferences were nonsignificant 
.20). 

While the data Tables and provided 
tests the hypothesis, seemed that the 
hypothesis should tested independently 
any differences the religious behavior 
the husbands and wives. This was done 
deleting cases cross-religious mar- 
riages church membership differences and 
holding constant the husbands’ and wives’ 
frequency church attendance. The result- 
ing data are given Table 

When the two controls were applied, the 
differences the mean marital satisfaction 


ATTENDANCE HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


Church 
Attendance Husbands Wives 
Regularly 116.3 133 118.8 
Occasionally 102 120.1 116.0 
Never 112.0 111.1 
Total 242 117.0 246 117.2 
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SATISFACTION CONTROLLED SIMILARITY 
ATTENDANCE 


Church 
Attendance 
Husbands and 
Wives Husbands Wives 
Both Regular 120.5 121.4 
Both 116.0 117.0 
Both Never 110.8 111.4 
Total 176 117.8 179 118.7 
H=3.778 4.786 


ship are controlled the elimination cases 

cross-religious marriages and denominational 
ferences. 


scores the husbands and wives were the 
expected direction; that is, highest scores 
for both husbands and wives were associated 
with regular church attendance and the 
lowest scores were associated with lack 
church attendance. each case the dif- 
ferences approached the per cent level 
significance. 


DISCUSSION 


terms statistical criteria per se, the 
hypothesis for this study was not upheld. 
The marital satisfaction scores for both hus- 
bands and wives who were church members 
who were regular occasional their 
church attendance were consistently higher 
than the scores for the husbands and wives 
who were not church members who did 
not attend church, but, with only one excep- 
tion, the differences failed reach the level 
significance. However, since the mean dif- 
ferences tended follow the predicted pat- 
tern and since the nonsignificant values 
approached significance, evaluation the 
hypothesis terms strict levels signifi- 
cance appeared unduly severe. Because the 
scores used estimates the husbands’ 
wives’ marital satisfaction are admittedly 
gross, attention ought given the 
consistency the results. 

This consistency the mean differences 
agreement with the findings marital pre- 
diction studies the use indices reli- 
gious behavior “predictors” marital ad- 
justment (see footnote 1). However, careful 
reading the marriage prediction studies 


shows that there are some contrary findings 
this point. Burgess and Cottrell found 
that the item their questionnaire relating 
agreement religious matters evoked 
sponses that were much less discriminating 
than replies questions related agreement 
finances and the extent which couples 
engaged outside activities When 
Locke compared the proportions married 
husbands and wives and divorced persons 
who checked one the six responses for 
eleven consensus items the marital adjust- 
ment scale used, found all the items 
differed significantly between married and 
divorced persons. For the husbands, the 
for “religious matters” had the lowest value 
the eleven values listed. The for wives’ 
responses “religious matters” was second 
lowest among the eleven 
Burgess and Wallin report greater number 
broken engagements for couples who were 
not the same religious background, but 
they also report “religious differences” were 
not related the marital adjustment the 
couples with whom interviews were com- 
Terman found that happier married 
men had more favorable attitude toward 
religion, but also found that “strict” 
religious upbringing had unfavorable in- 
fluence marital 

The discrepancies the findings reported 
regard the “predictive” value reli- 
gious characteristics persons for their de- 
gree marital satisfaction are not unique 
this problem, but are common most 
efforts study factors related marital 
The bulk the available data 
appear favor the hypothesis tested the 
present investigation. The consistency the 
present results and their agreement with 
findings reported Burgess and Cottrell, 
Locke, and Terman probably should given 
more weight than the contrary findings taken 


Burgess and Cottrell, op. cit., pp. 50-51, 

Locke, op. cit., pp. 68-69. 

Burgess and Wallin, cit., pp. 289-290, 586. 

Lewis Terman, al., Psychological 
tors Marital Happiness, New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1939, 164. the basis his data, Terman 
suggested that either very much very little re- 
ligious training less favorable marital hap- 
piness than moderate amount (p. 235). 

Clifford Kirkpatrick, What Science Says 
About Happiness Marriage, Minneapolis: 
gess, 1947, and Part 
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from Burgess and Cottrell Locke from 
Burgess and Wallin. The findings supporting 
the hypothesis were based analyses 
marital adjustment happiness scores while 
the contrary findings, for the most part, were 
based comparisons item responses. 
However, the quality and amount avail- 
able data permit only tentative acceptance 
the hypothesis under consideration. 

addition the question the statisti- 
cal significance the results, seems that 
another important question needs asked 
concerning the data. That is, the results 
show substantive significance? Can one ob- 
tain some notion the degree association 
that exists between indices religiosity and 
estimates marital satisfaction? Unfortu- 
nately, the present data can not show how 
much variation marital satisfaction can 
“accounted for” its relation measures 
religiosity. Instead testing marital satis- 
faction mean differences determined the 
basis indices religiosity, data related 
this problem should capable being 
analysed correlation regression tech- 
niques. Improved measurement marital 
satisfaction should precede such research. 
The present study and previous investiga- 
tions cited this discussion have employed 


direct, self-administered, marital 


questionnaires. The weaknesses 
method measurement, particularly for es- 
timates marital satisfaction, are widely 
recognized, but consideration alternate 
approaches the measurement person’s 
perceptions his marital relations must lie 
beyond the limited purpose this discussion. 
Similarly, instead relying upon gross in- 
dices religiosity, such church member- 
ship frequency church attendance, some 
available measures religious values be- 
liefs need employed new measures 
Properly developed and tested 
scales for measuring marital satisfaction 


Chave, The Measurement Attitudes; Psycho- 
logical Method and Some Experiments with Scale 
for Measuring Attitudes Toward the Church, Chi- 
cago: The University Chicago Press, 1929. Direct 
use modifications the Church-Sect scale 
teported Dynes might value for research 
this problem. See Russell Dynes, 
Sect Typology and Socio-Economic 
American Sociological Review, (October, 1955), 
555-560. 
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similar concept and religiosity would per- 
mit testing the degree association between 
the two variables. 

Until such data are forthcoming, the data 
from available studies suggest that persons 
who are church members and who attend 
church regularly report slightly greater ad- 
justment satisfaction marriage than per- 
sons who are not church members who at- 
tend church infrequently not all. 
view the tentative basis upon which this 
generalization offered, interpretive com- 
ments must equally cautious. However, 
seems that two points need mentioned. 
First, the indices used this study, church 
membership and frequency church attend- 
ance, may may not valid indices 
person’s religious orientation life and in- 
terpersonal relations. These may only 
indications that person sociable, con- 
ventional, conforming individual who, 
addition spite any religious beliefs 
values adheres to, has favorable prog- 
nosis for marital Second, one 
assumes that the church members persons 
who regularly attend church are, group, 
conventional conforming individuals, 
may that they are less prone admit 
marital dissatisfactions even themselves 
and are more likely select “socially ac- 
ceptable” responses the questions con- 
tained the conventional marital satisfac- 
tion Hence, differences 
marital satisfaction favor persons who 
attend church regularly who are church 
members may confounded several ways. 
suggested before, possible research solu- 
tion lies developing indirect measures 
the variables and determining their associa- 
tion. 


SUMMARY 


Differences among sample husbands’ 
and wives’ mean marital satisfaction scores 
classified church membership non- 


Cf. Locke, op. cit., pp. 236, 243. 

14See Ellis, “The Value Marriage Pre- 
diction Tests,” American Sociological Review, 
(December, 1948), pp. See also Lewis 
Terman and Paul Wallin, “The Validity Mar- 
riage Prediction and Marital Adjustment Tests,” 
American Sociological Review, (August, 1949), 
pp. 
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membership and frequency church attend- 
ance were tested nonparametric method 
that similar single criterion variance 
analysis. Only one the six tests mean 
differences was significant (P<.05) although 
two other sets differences approached sig- 
nificance and three other 
values were only slightly less significant 
(.10<P<.20). Rejection the hypothesis 
predicting mean differences favor 


church-related persons appeared unrealistic 
since the mean differences were consistently 
favor husbands wives who were 
church members who regularly attended 
church. The results the present study 
agreed with some the relevant findings 


the major marital success adjustment pre- 


diction studies although several these 


investigations there were some contrary find- 


ings. 


RITUAL AND MAGIC THE CONTROL CONTAGION 


University Chicago 


But just how contagious it? what 

ways and under what circumstances 
likely transmitted from one person 
another? And what procedures are most ef- 
fective for preventing its transmission? The 
answers these questions are quite uncer- 
tain and specialists show considerable 
disagreement the details the manner 
which they deal with these problems. These 
uncertainties leave the way open for ritual- 
ized procedures that often depend more 
convenience and ease administration than 
rationally deduced probabilities. They 
also leave the way open for irrational prac- 
tices that can properly called “magic.” 


PROTECTING THE OUTSIDE WORLD 


one Veterans Administration hospital, 
occupational therapy products are routinely 
sterilized exposure ultra-violet light 
before being sent out. (Patients sometimes 
by-pass this procedure giving their 
products their visitors take out.) Books 
are sometimes sterilized before being sent 
out, sometimes not. Other articles mailed 
patients may may not sterilized de- 
pending largely upon whether not the 
patient requests it. Letters are never steri- 
lized. The inconsistency these procedures 
not lost the workers. One volunteer 
worker held package she was mailing 
for patient and said: “Now, can mail 
this without sterilizing it, but someone 


wants send home some work, have 
sterilize before can mail for him. 
doesn’t make any sense.” 

The fact that sterilization carried out 
volunteer workers under the direction the 
Special Services Division itself indi- 
cation that regarded auxiliary 
rather than essential activity the hos- 
pital. The extent which sterilization pro- 
cedures are matter convenience shown 
the reply volunteer worker when 
questioned about sterilizing books re- 
turned outside libraries: “Anytime you 
want book sterilized before it’s sent out, 
just let know and for you. 
course, probably wouldn’t able 
shortly before Christmas, 
lamp will constant use for sterilizing 
work that the men are sending out 
presents.” 

Money regularly passes out the 
pital without sterilization. Patients give 
money volunteer shoppers, the newsman, 
canteen, and postal workers. These people 
put the money into pocket, purse, money 
box, and pass others without raising 
any questions about the possibility spread- 
ing the disease. Quite often money changes 
hands quickly after being taken from the 
patients. The volunteer shoppers, for exam- 
ple, take the patients’ orders and money, 
directly from the hospital town 
the shopping that the orders may 
brought the patients the same day. 
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the stores, the money passes into cash reg- 
isters and pockets and handed other 
customers change—all within period 
few hours. The danger transmitting 
tubercle bacilli money probably very 
slight, but certainly many times greater 
than the chance spreading the disease 
through books and products, which spend 
least day two transit through the 

even more striking example incon- 
sistency shown the policy toward visi- 
tors. Visitors are not required wear any 
protective clothing, not even masks, and 
none them ever do. The same true 
entertainers and members service and 
veterans organizations who play games with 
the patients bring them gifts. Some pa- 
tients have positive sputum, that visitor 
probably runs much greater risk taking 
viable bacilli into his body than does the 
person who handles money, books, 
products patient after period sev- 
eral hours several days. However, 
hospitals have tradition permitting per- 
sons without protective clothing visit pa- 
tients, and break such tradition would 
almost certainly bring strong protests from 
patients and their families and would any 
case evaded many people. 


Wisconsin the legislature prohibits 


lic libraries and state-controlled institutions 
from lending books patients hos- 
But the law says nothing about the 
protection visitors about other articles, 
which can brought and taken out 
visitors, volunteer workers, members serv- 
ice organizations, and patients themselves 
(when they out pass). The Chief 
Special Services refused guarantee the 
sterilization books from outside libraries 
because was afraid might violate 
law. This same man has direct control over 
entertainers and members service organ- 
izations who come into the hospital, and 
does not require these people wear pro- 
tective clothing nor does try control 


has been very little careful bacteri- 
ological investigation possible transmission 
such “life situations.” What has been done 
Suggests that the tubercle bacilli are unlikely 
transmitted under the circumstances described. 
Illinois, where there such law, public 
libraries freely lend books hospital patients. 


all the games, musical instruments, and other 
articles they bring into and carry out the 
hospital. 

summary, the devices for protection 
against the spread the disease outside the 
hospital are controlled largely tradition, 
convenience, and adherence legal techni- 
calities rather than rational estimates 
the chances transmission tubercle ba- 
cilli. The limited efforts preventing the 
transmission the disease are concentrated 
chiefly those areas where the chances 
transmission are probably the least. 


RANK AND PROTECTIVE CLOTHING 


number procedures are designed 
protect the employees and patients within 
the hospital from spreading TB. One method, 
which has come into prominence recent 
years, the use protective clothing— 
masks, gowns, and hair coverings—which 
the hospital personnel are supposed wear 
when they come into contact with the pa- 
tients their effects. However, this pro- 
tective clothing often not worn. There 
definite relationship between the degree 
which worn and the rank the em- 
ployee. 

recorded the wearing surgical cap, 
gown, and mask the nursing personnel 
hospital when entering patients’ 
room over four-day period. The results are 
shown Table 

More detailed records were made the 
use protective clothing when entering pa- 
tients’ rooms state hospital that had 
more complex nursing hierarchy. The record 
was made ten different days, plus addi- 
tional days for doctors 
nurses order increase their very small 
number. The records were made three 
different wards with different sets per- 
sonnel and were always for complete days 
avoid the selective influence certain 


TABLE WEARING PROTECTIVE CLOTHING 
PERSONNEL VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


Times Percentages 
Entered Wearing 
Room Cap Gown Mask 
Attendants 200 100 
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TABLE WEARING PROTECTIVE CLOTHING 
Doctors AND PERSONNEL 


Times Percentages 
Entered Wearing 
Room Cap Gown Mask 
Professional 
Practical nurses 121 
Students 100 100 100 


work shifts kinds ward duties. Results 
are given Table The two instances 
doctor wearing cap and mask recorded 
days (Table both involved the same doc- 
tor—an assistant surgeon temporary as- 
signment. His successor does not wear pro- 
tective clothing. 

both these tables show, the use 
protective clothing inversely related 
occupational status level. The people 
higher rank seem have the privilege 
taking the greater risks, particularly the 
case masks. The cap and gown are in- 
tended part prevent the spread the 
disease others; the mask almost exclu- 
sively for the protection the wearer. 

might argued that the lower status 
employees should wear protective clothing 
relatively more often because they perform 
tasks which require more intimate contact 
with the patients and their effects. Thus, the 
aides and students most the work 
collecting food trays and trash, making beds, 
washing furniture, picking soiled towels. 
Certainly, this factor makes difference, 
but not sufficient account for the 
whole difference. 

When examine overlapping functions 
(those carried out two more levels 
nursing personnel), differences, any, are 
almost always the direction more fre- 
quent wearing protective clothing the 
lower-status employees. Table gives the 
figures for the thirteen overlapping functions 
which such differences occurred. 

Why persons with higher status wear 
protective clothing less often? For one thing, 
not considered necessary people who 
know best. There good evidence that 
the systematic wearing protective clothing 
makes any difference (even the person who 


planned and administered this program could 
cite evidence showing its effectiveness) 
and people who know most about not 
seem consider worth the trouble. Doc. 
tors, and lesser extent professional 
nurses, are, course, most likely recog- 
nize the probable futility these proced- 
ures. The relative ignorance the lower 
levels ward employees makes more 
likely that they will have doubts about 
whether safe without the protec- 
tive clothing, especially routine duties 
when they must enter patients’ rooms repeat- 
edly short interval. There are, course, 
circumstances which almost everyone 
would agree that the wearing mask and 
perhaps gown was wise. the routine 
wearing protective clothing for all con- 
tacts with patients that generally rejected. 
Probably more important factor the 
likelihood that the employee can “get away 
with” violation. doctor need not worry 
about “bawling out” for not protecting 
himself. professional nurse might criti- 
cized, but usually she the highest authority 
ward. The chance criticism increases 
down the scale. Students, who are new and 
unfamiliar with the situation (they put 
four-week stints) and who worry about pos- 
sible “demerits,” wear protective clothing all 
the time patients’ rooms. Some ward em- 
ployees, especially those lower status, who 
are not “properly dressed” hurriedly don 
mask and gown they see the supervisor 
the nursing education program the floor. 


MAGIC AND THE TUBERCLE BACILLUS 


Gauze paper masks are rather difficult 
breathe through. make breathing easier 
patients and employees sometimes pull down 
the mask until their nostrils have clear 
space. This, course, destroys the point 
wearing the mask and the mask then takes 
the status charm necklace. 

can also find examples institutional 
magic. the state hospital patients are re- 
quired wear masks when they the 
first floor for hair cut for x-ray and 
when they the eighth floor see the 
social worker the patient services director. 
They not have wear masks (and never 
do) when they the first floor for 
pational therapy, visit with their families, 
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Times Percentages 
Entered Wearing 
Room Cap Gown Mask 
Take temper- 


atures 

Professional 

Students 100 100 100 
Dispense 

medications 
Professional 

Students 100 100 100 
Talk 

patients 

when not 

performing 

duty 
Professional 

Students 100 100 100 
Distribute 

towels 

linen 
Professional 

Practical nurses 100 
Aides 100 100 
Students 100 100 100 
Adjust blinds 

windows 
Professional 

Students 100 100 100 
Distribute 

mail 
Professional 

Bring 

food trays 
Practical nurses 100 
Students 100 100 100 


3—Continued 


Times Percentages 
Entered Wearing 
Room Cap Gown Mask 
Collect 
food trays 
Students 100 100 100 


Serve drink- 
ing water 


Students 100 100 100 


Give out sup- 
plies (tissues, 
tissue bags, etc.) 


Practical nurses 


Students 100 100 100 
Collect 

soiled 

towels 

linen 
Give out re- 

freshments 

Aides 100 100 


Collect trash 


Students 100 100 100 


Because the numbers certain classes per- 
sonnel for some functions were very small, supple- 
mentary observations addition those given 
Table were made. These observations—which 
were always for complete days—have been included 
this table. Doctors not appear this table 
because there was almost overlap between their 
functions and those the nursing personnel. 


movie, nor when they the eighth floor 
the library and play bingo. exami- 
nation these two lists shows that patients 
must wear masks when they somewhere 
“business,” but not when they some- 
where for “pleasure,” even though they use 
the same parts the building and come into 
contact with hospital personnel both cases. 
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TABLE WEARING PROTECTIVE CLOTHING 
AND WHEN “SOCIALIZING” WITH PATIENTS 


Times Percentages 
Entered Wearing 
Room Cap Gown Mask 


Carrying 


The rules suggest that the tubercle bacillus 
works only during business hours. 

The ward employee tends wear protec- 
tive clothing when carrying out her duties, 
but not when “socializing” with the patients. 
kept record over short period time 
several practical nurses the 3:00 
11:00 P.M. shift. Table shows the con- 
trasts their use protective clothing. The 
nurses’ contact with the patients was more 
prolonged and more intimate while social- 
izing than while carrying out their duties. 
The average time spent the room during 
this recorded period was less than half 
minute for taking care duty and about 
three minutes for socializing. While giving 
out medicine taking temperatures 
bringing food trays the nurses have very 
little close contact with the patients. While 
socializing, they often stand close the 
patients, lean their beds and other furni- 
ture, and handle their newspapers and other 
belongings. Logically, there greater need 
for the protective clothing—and especially 
the mask, which was hardly used all— 
while socializing than while carrying out the 
routine duties. 

Apparently, these nurses believe they need 
protection only when working. They remark 


that the gown, and more especially the mask, 
barrier friendly intercourse. 


MAN’S LAWS AND NATURE’S LAWS 


Rationally considered, the controls and 
protections used check the transmission 
should depend estimate the 
probability such transmission occurring 
under given conditions and given circum- 
stances. The problem for persons responsible 
for controlling the transmission 
set their controls and protections level 
where risk involved. Ad- 
mittedly, this not easy because the 
uncertain knowledge about transmission and 
susceptibility and public anxieties about the 
disease. Even one were able establish 
general rules for “reasonable” level con- 
trol the basis present knowledge about 
the disease, putting these rules into practice 
would still major problem. deal with 
this problem realistically, the controlling 
agents need good understanding the 
social organization the hospital, the dis- 
ease concepts the personnel, and the pat- 
terns administrative thinking the part 
supervisory persons. 

The practices surrounding contagion con- 
make man’s laws approximate the laws 
nature, and when nature’s laws are not well 
understood, man’s rules are likely more 
less irrational and their observance vacil- 
lating and 


Professor Everett Hughes pointed out 
the implications the use the same word “law” 
for both the regularities nature and the rules 
conduct made man. 


nask, 


XUM 


MEMBERSHIP AND PARTICIPATION 
VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Jr. 
University Oregon 


disciplines have observed and reported 

upon “the proliferation voluntary as- 
sociations” the United States and upon 
the important influence this phenomenon 
American Voluntary -associa- 
tions, though found other contemporary 
industrialized societies, have 
liarly and intimately related the early and 
continued development democracy this 
country.” The fact that pioneers through the 


and students from other 


*The findings are reported more fully the 
author’s “Membership Participation Voluntary 
Associations,” unpublished A.M. dissertation, Uni- 
versity Chicago, 1948. 

1For partial list voluntary association 
studies, see the bibliography used the writer and 
also Arnold Rose, Sociology, New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1956, pp. 305-332. 

2The function voluntary associations 
primitive societies discussed in: Hutton Webster, 
Primitive Secret Societies, New York: Macmillan, 
1932; Adamson Hoebel, Man the Primitive 
World, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949, pp. 
the Social Sciences, New York: Macmillan, 1948, 
pp. 144-148; Robert Redfield, Folk Society,” 
American Journal Sociology, (January, 1947), 
pp. 293-308; and Eliot Chapple, “The Theory 
Association Applied Primitive and Civilized 
Communities, With Special Emphasis upon the 
Functional Approach,” unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Harvard University, 1933. Some the studies 
voluntary associations non-continental United 
States include: John Scott, Jr., “Race and Cul- 
ture Contact Southeastern Alaska,” unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, University Chicago, 1953, pp. 
340-490; Floyd Dotson, Note Participation 
Voluntary Associations Mexican City,” Amer- 


ican Sociological Review, (August, 1953), pp.. 


380-386; Everett Hughes, French Canada 
Transition, Chicago: University Chicago Press, 
1943, pp. 122-142; Thomas Bottomore, “Social 
Stratification Voluntary Organizations,” and 
Rosalind Chambers, Study Three Volun- 
tary Organizations,” both Social Mobility 
Britain, edited Glass, London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1954, pp. 349-406; Arnold 
Rose, “Voluntary Associations France,” Ch. 
Theory and Method the Social Sciences, Min- 
neapolis: University Minnescta Press, 1954; and 
Louis Hartson, Study Voluntary Associa- 


agency voluntary association$ founded, 
settled and developed areas th¢ continent 
is, indeed, evidence the early 
this institution upon American lifé. The pro- 
liferation voluntary associations has been 
ascribed to: (1) the change function 
the family, church, and state and the relative 
loss control these major institutions 
over the person, (2) the democratic and 
Protestant principle the freedom indi- 
vidual choice, (3) the articulation minor- 
ity groups, (4) the increased division 
labor, and (5) secularization. explana- 
tions for the genesis and continued growth 
voluntary associations, particulatly the 
United States, may under the 
rubrics democracy and the urban way 


THE PROBLEM 


Astute students the American scene 
have reported that “Americans all ages, 
all conditions, and all constantly 
form and that 
are created, extended, and worked the 
United States more quickly effectively 
than any other country.” They also have 
observed that “it rare American who 


tions, Educational and Social, Europe during the 
Period from 1100-1700,” Pedagogical Seminary, 
(March, 1911), pp. 10-31. 

the destruction conversion “inde- 
pendent” associations society, see 
Alex Inkeles, “The Totalitarian Some 
Impressions the Dynamics So- 
ciety,” and the remarks Erwin Canham, both 
Totalitarianism, edited Carl Friedrich, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954, pp. 
87-108 and 380. For discussion the relation- 
ship between urbanization and voluntary associa- 
tions anticipated Simmel, see Louis Wirth, 
“Urbanism Way Life,” American Journal 
Sociology, (July, 1938), 22. 

Alexis Toqueville, Democracy America, 
Vol. II, 7th ed., Boston: John Allyn, 1882, 129. 

Bryce, The American Commonwealth, 
Vol. New York: Macmillan, 4th ed. 1910, pp. 
281-282. 
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not member four five societies” and 
that who does not participate voluntary 
questionable ability and “an ob- 
though the most dogmatic these state- 
ments have been seriously questioned, the 
recognition the role voluntary associa- 
tions our society has encouraged many 
studies formal organizations relation 
the areas socialization, social control, the 
division labor, acculturation, assimilation, 
social stratification and social mobility. Pre- 
liminary adequate understanding 
voluntary associations their relation 
other social structures and processes, 
most necessary know what kinds per- 
sons join what types associations and 
get better appreciation the kinds and 
degrees membership participation. Toward 
fuller understanding these and related 
questions, this study directed. 
Specifically, the problem addressed this 
paper the determination the relation 
between variations sex, age, education, re- 
ligion, occupation, marital status, family sta- 
tus, friends, nativity, residence, home tenure, 
and social status variations the degree 
which persons participate voluntary associ- 
ations. The factors analysed this study 
not represent, course, the ultimate num- 
ber type. The important socio-psychologi- 
cal factors association participation, espe- 
cially, receive inadequate attention the 
equally significant factors involved mem- 
bership eligibility and The 


Beard and Mary Beard, The Rise 
American Civilization, Vol. II, 2nd. ed. rev., The 
Industrial Era, New York: Macmillan, 1946, 762. 

7H. Gerth and Mills, From Max 
Weber: Essays Sociology, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1946, 309. 

Beard and Beard, op. cit., 762. 

Scott, “Race and Culture Contact 
Southeastern Alaska,” op. cit., for discussion 
some ways which members voluntary associa- 
tions handle the problem membership eligibility 
society which divergent cultural and racial 
traits are socially defined and evaluated; Herbert 
Goldhamer, “The Relation Neurotic Score 
Affiliation with and Leadership Associations,” 
Ch. “Some Factors Affecting Participation 
Voluntary Association,” unpublished Ph.D disserta- 
tion, University Chicago, 1942, for considera- 
tion psychological factors; for discussion the 
internal organization see, John Emmanuel Tsou- 
deros, “The Formalization Process the Social 


omissions should not construed mini- 
mize their relevance deny their exist- 
ence. They merely fall outside the border 
the present frame reference. 

Voluntary Associations. voluntary asso- 
ciation group persons relatively freely 
organized pursue mutual 
interests achieve common goals, usu- 
ally non-profit nature. Voluntary associa- 
tions have qualifying criteria for member- 
ship, offices filled election selection 
representatives empowered by-laws, 
and periodic meetings frequently regular 
meeting place. Voluntary associations are 
contrast associations created and perpetu- 
ated through choice the members, such 
those instituted fiat those effected 
ascription, e.g., armies and clans. They differ, 
too, from those informal, ephemeral, less 
structured groups such cliques and 
The units here defined voluntary asso- 
ciations have been designated various 
persons “formal groups,” “formal organi- 
zations,” “formal associations,” “clubs,” “so- 
and “special interest groups.” Al- 
though some church organizations might 
subsumed under this definition, church mem- 
bership not included evidence for par- 
ticipation voluntary association this 
study. This exception, however, does not ex- 
clude from consideration membership par- 
ticipation church-sponsored associations 
such the Epworth League, the Knights 
Columbus, women’s auxiliaries. 

Participation. There are many facets 
the measurement participation volun- 
tary associations. The amount participa- 
tion may determined the number 
associations which person has member- 
ship. may further refined recording 
the frequency attendance meetings over 
interval time. Participation may in- 
clude the important aspects the duration 
each membership, the frequency with 
which sponsor-, committee-, and officer-ship 
responsibilities are assumed, the cost each 
membership, the number gestures sug- 


Structure Voluntary Associations,” unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, University Minnesota, 1953; 
and for insight relating the influence apathy 
see, Bernard Barber, “Participation and Mass 
Apathy Associations,” Studies Leadership, 
edited Alvin Gouldner, New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1950, pp. 
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gestions contributing detracting from 
the establishment rapport the achieve- 
ment objectives, and the amount time 
spent each association meeting. For the 
present paper the number voluntary asso- 
ciations which person has membership 
represents the major measurement volun- 
tary association participation; however, data 
relating other aspects participation are 
presented and 


THE RESEARCH PROCEDURE 


The field research for the present study 
was conducted the author and his wife 
the New England town Bennington, 
Vermont during the month September, 
1947, The community then had population 
7,628 persons—3,671 males and 3,957 fe- 
males. the total population per cent 
(7,029) were native white, almost per cent 
(594) were foreign-born, per cent (4) 
were Negro, and per cent (1) were 
Chinese. 

per cent random sample (N=232 
persons, 387 memberships) was secured 
selecting persons, ten years age and older, 
living every twentieth dwelling unit 
respond schedule twenty-two basic 
questions. dwelling unit was defined 
person, persons, resided and maintained 
separate household. The task identifying 
discrete dwelling units was mitigated the 
relatively small number multiple dwelling 
units the town. The main problem 
identification derived from the presence 
more than one household what appeared 
single dwelling unit. For sampling 
purposes presumed single dwelling units were 
counted but once. 

preliminary version the schedule was 
tested for communicability 
with the assistance twenty-seven respond- 
ents selected represent range for 
the age, sex and socio-economic variables. 
After extensive revision the questions and 
their sequence, including the deletion 
many items and the addition others, 
modified version the schedule was tested 


this paper “membership” and 
“participation” refer the mean number volun- 
tary association memberships held 
unless otherwise qualified. 


with twenty-four respondents. With minor 
revisions the second pre-test schedule was 
used for the study. 

The original sampling sequence was main- 
tained throughout the study, and the sched- 
ules were completed least some member 
each family each twentieth dwelling 
unit except eight. Six the eight exceptions 
were refusals residents complete the 
schedule, and two exceptions due 
temporarily vacated homes. meet these 
contingencies only, the persons living the 
twenty-first dwelling units were contacted 
and, each the eight com- 
pleted the schedule. The sample thus derives 
from the total population the community 
qualified and not from ros- 
ters nor from other Warn- 
er’s was used determine social 


THE FINDINGS 


Participation General. the data de- 
riving from this and related studies approach 
reality, the number persons participating 
voluntary associations tends highly 
exaggerated the general and, in- 
timated the previous quotatidns, even 
respected students American society. 
appears that many Americans “pariahs” 
and “objects curiosity, not suspicion.” 
The present study shows that 35.8 per cent 
the persons the sample member- 
ship voluntary association, other than 
the church (Table 1). The comparable per- 
centage non-affiliation found related 
research is: Goldhamer 35; the 
Detroit Area Study, 37; the Lyhds Mid- 
dletown, 42; Bushee Martin 
feld, Berelson and Gaudet Ohio, 50; 
Komarovsky among employed adults New 
York City, 52; Warner and Lunt New- 
buryport, 59; Lundberg, and 
suburban Westchester, 60; and 
Bell among Maryland youth,| sixteen 
twenty-five years age, per 


Status Characteristics has been 
Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, And Kenneth 
Eells, Social Class America, Science Re- 
search Associates, 1949. 

Study the University Michigan, Social Pro- 
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MEMBERSHIPS, OFFICERSHIPS, COMMITTEESHIPS AND ANNUAL EXPENDITURES 


Men Women Men and Women 
Number Per Cent Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Persons with: 
membership 25.0 44.0 35.8 
membership 25.0 24.2 24.6 
memberships 19.0 13.6 15.9 
memberships 11.0 6.8 8.6 
more memberships 20.0 11.4 15.1 
Total persons 100 100.0 132 100.0 232 100.0 
Memberships held: 
membership 12.0 18.0 14.7 
memberships 18.2 20.2 19.1 
memberships 15.8 15.2 15.5 
more memberships 113 54.0 46.6 196 50.7 
Total memberships held 209 100.0 178 100.0 387 100.0 
Officerships held members 14.7 17.6 16.1 
held members 18.7 9.5 14.1 
Annual expenditures members 
None 16.0 10.8 13.4 
Less 5.00 104) 14.7 40.5 27.5 
10.00to 24.99 487) 28.0 16.2 22.2 
25.00to 74.99 ($1043) 20.0 8.1 14.1 
75.00andover ($1664) 9.3 2.7 6.0 
Not given 5.4 4.0 
Total members ($3419) 100.0 99.9 149 100.0 


the men the Bennington sample, per 
cent have affiliation with voluntary asso- 
ciations nor per cent the 


file Detroit, Ann Arbor: University Michigan, 
1952, 14; Robert Lynd and Helen Lynd, 
Middletown, New York: Harcourt Brace, 1929, 
308; Frederick Bushee, “Social Organization 
Small City,” American Journal Sociology, 
(November, 1945), 218; Walter Martin, 
Consideration Differences the Extent and Lo- 
cation the Formal Associational Activities 
Rural-Urban Fringe Residents,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (December, 1952), 689 and 
consultation; Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and 
Gaudet, The People’s Choice, New York: Duell, 
Sloan Pearce, 1944, 173; Mirra Komarovsky, 
“The Voluntary Associations Urban Dwellers,” 
American Sociological Review, (December, 
1946), pp. 689-690; Lloyd Warner and Paul 
Lunt, The Social Life Modern Community, 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941, 329; 
Inerny, Leisure: Suburban Study, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1934, pp. 129 and 136; 
Howard Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, Washing- 
ton, C.: American Council Education, 1938, 
168. 

The comparable findings related research 
are not rehearsed here but are presented final 
section this paper. 


The persons the lower social class, 
manual occupations, with Catholic religious 
affiliation and with only elementary school 
education have even higher percentages 
non-affiliation. 

The frequency meetings 
indicates the limited amount participation 
for those persons who are association mem- 
bers (Table 2). This index participation 
shows that for each member the frequency 
attendance 2.65 times per month and 
for each membership held 1.02 times per 
month. Granted that there are some meet- 
ings for which attendance neither required 
nor possible for some members, this low fre- 
quency attendance represents the same 
state affairs the other indices 
participation. 

The average duration memberships 
presently held the association members 
the sample ten years (Table 3). not 
until the age fifty years reached that 
the memberships held average over this 
length time. The average duration age 
groups 10-24, 25-39, 40-54, years and 
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TABLE FREQUENCY ATTENDANCE NUMBER MEMBERSHIPS HELD 


Memberships Held Men Women Men and Women 
Average Attendance per Month per Member 
1.09 1.10 
2.56 1.87 
2.09 4.78 3.30 
more 5.10 6.33 5.63 
Average, total members 2.35 2.96 2.65 


Average Attendance per Month per Memberships Held 


1.12 
0.61 
0.70 
more 0.90 
Average, total memberships 0.84 


1.09 1.10 
1.28 -93 
1.59 1.10 
1.14 1.00 
1.23 1.02 


over, 2.6, 4.6, 9.5 and 25.2 years respec- 
tively. Each sex has similar distribution 
pattern. 

Not only are slightly over one-third the 
persons without associational memberships, 
but most the memberships held are con- 
centrated among few persons. found 
that 15.1 per cent the total sample hold 
50.7 per cent the total memberships (Ta- 
ble 1). Other measures participation sub- 
stantiate this concentration: (1) the dis- 
tribution annual association expenditures, 
20.1 per cent the members expend 79.2 
per cent the total costs membership 
(Table 1); (2) the distribution posi- 
tions, 16.1 per cent the members hold all 
the officerships and 14.1 per cent hold all 
the committeeships (Table 1); and (3) 
the distribution memberships type 
association, 37.3 per cent the member- 
ships are but two types associations, 
religious and fraternal (Table 4). 

Membership Participation Specific. The 
presentation the general findings the 


present research suggest the dangers inherent 
isolation individual factors. There are 
exceptions many the generalizations 
given here, for definition generalization 
not specific nor does stress the atypical. 
Only the more significant irregularities can 
entertained this discussion. 

Sex: More the men, per cent, than 
the women, per cent, are members 
voluntary associations (Table 1). Men also 
have more associational memberships than 
women. The men the sample average 2.1 
memberships, the women average 1.4 mem- 
berships (CR: and the 387 mem- 
berships 54.0 per cent are held men and 


critical ratio 2.0 means that the chances 
are 100 that the obtained difference signifi- 
cant that the true difference greater than zero, 
Garrett, Statistics Psychology and Education, 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1941, pp. 210-215; 
and Hagood and Price, Statistics for 
Sociologists, New York: Henry Holt, 1952, pp. 323- 
326. 


AVERAGE DURATION PRESENT MEMBERSHIP YEARS, SEX AND AGE 


Men Women Men and Women 

Average Average Average 

Member- Member- Duration 

Age Groups ships Years ships Years ships Years 
25-39 years 4.0 5.5 4.6 
40-54 years 8.8 10.3 125 9.5 
years and over 26.5 23.0 
Total 209 10.6 178 387 10.0 
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TABLE DISTRIBUTION MEMBERSHIPS TYPES ASSOCIATIONS 


Men Women Men and Women 

Member- Member- Member- 

Type Association ships Per Cent ships Per Cent ships Per Cent 
Religious church affiliated 8.6 32.0 
Fraternal 30.3 3.4 18.0 
Business, civic, service, improvement 10.1 11.4 10.7 
Youth-serving 9.6 9.1 9.4 
Athletic hobby 11.1 6.9 9.1 
Cultural 5.3 13.7 9.1 
Sociable 7.2 9.7 8.4 
Military, political, patriotic 6.2 3.4 5.0 
Co-operative, protective, mutual 2.4 4.0 3.1 
Total 99.9 1757 99.9 100.0 


One association not identified type. 
Three associations not identified type. 
Four associations not identified type. 


46.0 per cent are held women. Women 
never have significantly more memberships 
than the men any the factoral compari- 
sons and the participation both sexes gen- 
erally responds the same manner each 
the several factors considered the study. 

Women attend meetings more frequently 
than men (Table 2). The frequency at- 
tendance per membership averages 1.23 times 
month for them and .84 times month for 
the men. Both sexes have retained the asso- 
ciational memberships now held for essen- 
tially the same time; the average 
duration for the men eleven years and for 
the women nine years (Table 3). 

Slightly over half the memberships 
each sex are concentrated but three 
eleven types associations (Table 4). The 
appeal the various associational types is, 
nevertheless, very different for each sex. The 
highest percentage memberships for the 
women religious associations (32 per 
cent) and the lowest labor organizations 
(0.6 per cent). The representation for men 
greatest fraternal (30 per cent) and 
least co-operative mutual benefit (2.4 
per cent) associations. 

Age: For the total sample there 
significant difference between the voluntary 
association membership participation the 
four age groups employed the study, viz., 
and years and older 
(Table a). There but slight inflection 
the third age level. The highest critical 


ratio, 1.41, occurs the comparison the 
membership participation the second (low- 
est) and third age levels. 

Several significant differences occur, 
however, when age compared with other 
factors. The highest critical ratios deriving 
from these comparisons relate to: unwedded 
persons who have more memberships the 
first than the third age level (CR: 3.37), 
non-manual workers who have more 
berships the third than the first age 
level (CR: 3.26), persons who have lived 
the community ten years less have more 
memberships the third than the fourth 
age level (CR: 3.23), persons who neither 
own nor rent home have more memberships 
the first than the third age level (CR: 
3.11), and men who have more memberships 
than women the second age level (CR: 
3.11). 

Education: Membership participation 
voluntary associations increases with in- 
crease education (Table b). Persons 
with high school education have many 
memberships than persons with only 
mentary school education (CR: 3.27), and 
persons with college education have more 
memberships than those with only high 
school education (CR: 2.49) those with 
merely elementary school education (CR: 
5.06). 

The analyses the amount education 
with the various other factors used the 
study reveal few variations, none which 
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MEAN NUMBER MEMBERSHIPS SEX AND TWELVE OTHER FACTORS 


The Twelve Factors 
All Cases 


Age groups 
10-24 years 
25-39 years 
40-54 years 
years and older 
Education 
Elementary 
High school 
College 
Religion 
Catholic 
religious affiliation 


Occupation 
Non-manual 
Student 
Manual 

Total 

Marital Status 
Married 
Not married 

Family Status 
Married with: 

children 

child 

children 

children more 

Friends 
Less than fifty 
Fifty more 

Nativity 
Native born parents 
Foreign born parents 

Length Residence 
years less 


Over years, non-native 


Life, native 
Number residences 
houses less 
houses more 
Home tenure 
Own partially own 
Rent 
Neither own rent 
Social status (ISC) 
Upper social class 
Middle social class 
Lower social class 


Number 


100 


Men 


Member- 


ships 


NN 


-20 


-30 


-96 


-48 


Women 
Member- 

Number ships 
132 1.35 
1.82 
1.40 
2.41 
1.98 
2.05 
1157 1.47 
1.50 
1.14 
1.62 
1.94 
1.53 
1.90 
1.29 
1.47 
1.50 
1.54 
1.64 
1.50 
3.08 
1.16 


Total 
Member- 

Number ships 
232 1.67 
1.75 
1.46 
1.98 
1.48 
100 1.89 
2.54 
108 1.12 
2.53 
1.95 
1.15 
1.29 
2.19 
1.23 
2.47 
1.68 
103 1.06 
129 2.16 
165 1.72 
1.67 
1.89 
102 
1.60 
170 1.87 
1.11 
2.05 
1.22 
1.64 
1.59 
109 1.05 


Excludes men with occupation memberships). 


Excludes unmarried women with occupation memberships) and married women with 


occupation and whose husbands have occupation memberships). 


Excludes the persons mentioned above. 
Divorced and widowed parents and childless couples living with relatives are excluded from these 


tabulations. 
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highly significant. These minor variations 
pertain classes persons (the unmarried, 
the upper social class and the non-workers) 
who fail register the typical increase 
membership participation with the transition 
from high school college. 

Religion: Protestants have many more 
voluntary association memberships 
Catholics (CR: 5.07) and persons who pro- 
fess religious affiliation (CR: 4.86), (Ta- 
ble c). The initial deviation evident 
the mean number memberships for Protes- 
tant men (3.22) and women (2.13) and for 
Catholic men (1.53) and women (0.80). 
There significant difference between 
the membership participation Catholics 
and persons who have religious affiliation 
(CR: 1.18). 

the consideration the religious factor 
with each the others employed, neither 
Catholics nor persons with religious affili- 
ation ever exceed the membership participa- 
tion Protestants. Catholics, however, usu- 
ally have more memberships than persons 
with religious affiliation, although this 
membership superiority not statistically 
significant most instances. Persons who 
profess religious affiliation have signifi- 
cantly more memberships than Catholics only 
the upper social class (CR: 3.70). 

Occupation: determine the influence 
occupation upon membership participa- 
tion, the sample categorized into non- 
manual (professional, proprietor, managerial, 
and clerical), manual (laborer, mill worker, 
unskilled service), and student groupings 
(Table d). Non-manual workers have 
much greater membership participation 
voluntary associations than manual workers 
(CR: 4.45) has the student group 
lesser degree (CR: 2.29). There sig- 
nificant difference between the participation 
non-manual workers and the students 
(CR: 1.45). Consideration the occupa- 
tional factor with the several other categories 
utilized the study reveals that manual 
workers and students never approach mem- 
bership superiority over non-manual workers. 

Marital Status: The married have 
significantly greater voluntary association 
participation the unmarried (CR: 
2.36) (Table e). The cross-analyses with 
other factors show but one exception the 
typically higher number memberships 
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held married persons. This exception oc- 
curs the first age level where unmarried 
persons approach membership 
over the married (CR: 1.82). 

Family Status: Parents with one child 
have significantly fewer voluntary associa- 
tion memberships than couples with 
dren (CR: 2.29) with two children (CR: 
2.34) (Table f). There is, however, 
significant difference the participation 
parents with one child and those with three 
children more (CR: 1.18), childless 
couples and parents with two children (CR: 
1.09), parents with two children and those 
with more than two children (CR: 1.41). 

The examination family status con- 
junction with each the other factors indi- 
cates fairly regular membership participa- 
tion pattern. Nevertheless, childless couples 
who have lived the community more than 
ten years have significantly more member- 
ships than parents with more than two chil- 
dren who have lived the community for 
the same length time (CR: 2.30). 

Friends: The intuitive hypothesis that 
persons with many “friends” have more 
memberships than persons with few friends 
has been substantiated (Table g). Persons 
with fifty friends more have much 
greater membership participation than per- 
sons with less than fifty friends (CR: 4.54). 
Analyses the friendship factor with others 
used the research show that persons with 
fifty friends less never have more member- 
ships than those with more friends. 

Nativity: There significant differ- 
ence between the membership participation 
voluntary associations the offspring 
native-born parents and the offspring 
foreign-born parents (CR: 1.32) (Table 
h). The similar participation pattern both 
nativity classifications maintained through- 
out the various factoral comparisons with 
the single exception college trained per- 
sons. this category persons with foreign- 
born parents have more memberships than 
persons with native-born parents (CR: 
2.09). 

10. Residence: general, the length 
residence the community has significant 
influence upon membership participation 
voluntary associations (Table i). The 
critical ratio for the membership participa- 
tion natives and persons who have lived 
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the town for ten years less (recent mi- 
grants) 1.06, for natives and the persons 
who have lived the town more than ten 
years but less than life (early migrants) 
and for membership participation re- 


cent and early migrants the critical ratio 


1.16. 
association with other variables, the 


length residence has significant affect 
upon membership participation. Recent mi- 
grants have more memberships the first 
age level than natives (CR: 2.69) and early 
migrants (CR: 2.02). They also have more 
memberships than natives both groups are 
parents with one two children (CR: 2.41) 
and early migrants both groups are home 
renters (CR: 2.68). Unmarried natives have 
significantly more memberships than un- 
married early migrants (CR: 3.20). 

Persons who have lived three houses 
less the town have greater number 
memberships than persons who have lived 
more than three houses the town (CR: 
2.81) (Table j). The same relationship 
between the persons these two residential 
groupings maintained each the inter- 
factoral analyses. 

11. Home Tenure: Home owners have sig- 
nificantly greater membership participation 
than home renters (CR: 2.68) (Table k). 
There important difference between 
the membership participation persons who 
neither own nor rent home and home 
owners (CR: 1.45). Persons who live with 
relatives, however, assume membership 
participation position between owners and 
renters, for per cent the factoral 
comparisons home owners have more mem- 
berships than persons living with relatives, 
while the latter have more memberships than 
home renters nearly per cent the 
comparisons. 

12. Social Status: Membership participa- 
tion voluntary associations increases sig- 
nificantly with increase social status, (Ta- 
ble The upper social class has many 
more memberships than the middle class 
(CR: 4.21), the difference being greater than 
that which the middle class exceeds the 
membership participation the lower class 
(CR: 2.16). The upper class has ex- 
tremely significant membership participation 
compared with the lower class (CR: 6.06), 
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producing the highest critical ratio any 
factoral comparison the study. 

The analyses social status with each 
the other factors employed the study re- 
veal variation from the usual membership 
participation pattern. social class has 
significantly greater number memberships 
than another social class higher the status 
hierarchy. 


SUMMARY FINDINGS AND RELATED 
RESEARCH 


impossible recognize here all the 
research related the problem addressed 
this paper and adequately evaluate and 
qualify the approach and conclusions each 
these studies. possible, however, 
summarize the findings presently reported 
and indicate whether these findings 
general agreement disagreement wit 
those deriving from other research concerne 
with membership participation volun 
tary Such comparison wil 
suggest the areas particularly relevant 
future investigation. 

Approximately two-thirds, 64.2 
cent, the population are members 
one more voluntary associations 
other than 

The proportion persons belonging 
one voluntary association 24.6 
cent (38.3 per cent the members), 
two associations 15.9 (24.8 per cent 
the members), three associations 
8.6 (13.4 per cent the members), 
and four more associations 15.1 
per cent (23.5 per cent the members). 
The last grouping 15.1 per cent holds 
50.7 per cent the total 


Space limitations have precluded specification 
the precise results related research. lieu 
thereof, references these results are classified 
the following footnotes providing substantiation 
(general agreement) variation (general disagree- 
ment) for the findings the present study. 

Substantiation: Goldhamer, op. cit., 20; 
Detroit Area Study, cit., 14; Lynd and Lynd, 
op. cit., 308. 

Variation: Bushee, op. cit., 218; Martin, op. 
cit., 689 and consultation; Lazarsfeld, Berelson 
and Gaudet, op. cit., 173; Komarovsky, op. cit., 
pp. 689-690; Warner and Lunt, op. cit., 329; 
Lundberg, Komarovsky and cit., 
129. 

Substantiation: Goldhamer, op. cit., 20; 


The average annual expenditure for each 
voluntary association member $22.95, 
and 6.0 per cent the members pay 
48.7 per cent the total 

All officerships voluntary associations 
are held 16.1 per cent the mem- 
bers, and all committeeships are held 
14.1 per cent the 

The frequency attendance volun- 
tary association meetings for each mem- 
ber 2.65 times per month and for the 
total number memberships held 
1.02 times per 

The average duration memberships 
presently held ten 

The distribution members type 
voluntary association is: religious, 19.3 
per cent; fraternal, 18.0; business, civic, 
improvement, 10.7; youth-serving, 
9.4; “cultural,” 9.1; athletic hobby, 
9.1; sociable, 8.4; professional sci- 
entific, 5.5; military, political pa- 
triotic, 5.0; co-operative, protective 
mutual benefit, 3.1; and labor, 2.4 per 


Detroit Area Study, cit., 14; Bushee, cit., 
218; Wendell Bell and Maryanne Force, 
“Urban Neighborhood Types and Participation 
Formal Associations,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (February, 1956), 28. 

Variation: Warner and Lunt, cit., pp. 335- 
336; Bell, op. cit., 168; Lundberg, Ko- 
marsky and op. cit., 129; Floyd 
Dotson, “Patterns Voluntary Association Among 
Urban Working-Class Families,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (October, 1951), 689; 
Arnold Anderson and Bryce Ryan, “Social Partici- 
pation Differences Among Tenure Classes 
Prosperous Commercialized Farming Area,” Rural 
Sociology, (September, 1943), 282. 

Related Finding: Goldhamer, op. cit., 22. 

Substantiation: Detroit Area Study, cit., 

18. 
Variation: Mather, cit., 381-382; Anderson 
and Ryan, cit., 289; Bell and Force, cit., 
29; Basil Zimmer, “Participation Migrants 
Urban Structures,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (April, 1955), pp. 221, 223. 

Substantiation: Goldhamer, op. cit., 37. 

Related Findings: Bushee, op. cit., 221; De- 
troit Area Study, op. cit., 18; Dotson, op. cit., 
689; Bell and Force, op. cit., 28; Edmund 
Brunner and Kolb, Rural Social Trends, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933, 262. 

Substantiation: Goldhamer, op. cit., 40. 

Related Findings: difficult compare 
findings associational type because the va- 
riety categories and the difference definitions. 
The data suggest relatively high proportion 
members fraternal and religious associations. 
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More men than women are members 
voluntary associations, 75.0 and 560 
per cent respectively, and men the 
population have significantly more 
sociational memberships than women, 
mean number 2.09 and 1.35 member. 
ships 

The general influence age upon 
bership not significant, although there 
slight tendency for increase 
participation for persons years 

10. Membership participation voluntary 
associations increases significantly with 
increase education. The variation 
slightly greater between persons edu- 
cated high school and those educated 
only elementary school than 
between persons educated only high 
school and those educated 
Protestants have significantly more 
memberships voluntary associations 
than Catholics persons who profess 
religious affiliation. There sig- 
nificant difference between the member- 
ship participation the latter two 

12. Both the non-manual workers and the 


11. 


Cf., Detroit Area Study, cit., 16; Goldhamer, 
op. cit., 44; Bushee, cit., 218; Brunner 
and Kolb., op. cit., 260; Lynd and Lynd, of. 
527; Komarovsky, op. cit., pp. 693-694; 
Anderson and Ryan, op. cit., 282; Dotson, op. 
689; William Mather, “Income and 
Social American Sociological Re- 
view, (June, 1941), 380. 

Substantiation: Ronald Freedman and Morris 
Axelrod, “Who Belongs What Great 
Metropolis?” Adult Leadership, (November, 
1952), Goldhamer, op. cit., pp. 20, 27; Lynd 
and Lynd, cit., 308; Martin, cit., 689 
and consultation; Komarovsky, op. cit., pp. 689- 
690; Dotson, cit., 689; Bell, op. cit, 
169; Brunner and Kolb, cit., 262; Warner 
and Lunt, 335; Detroit Area Study, 
op. 14; Bell and Force, op. cit., 27; 
Zimmer, cit., pp. 219 and 221, 10. 

Variation: Bushee, cit., pp. 220-221; Mather, 
op. cit., pp. 380-381. 

Related Findings: Goldhamer, op. cit., pp. 
27, 31; Freedman and Axelrod, cit., 
Anderson and Ryan, op. cit., 285. 

Substantiation: Goldhamer, op. cit., pp. 88- 
89; Komarovsky, op. cit., 691; Mather, 
382; Freedman and op. cit., 
Bell, op. cit., 169. 

Substantiation: Warner and Lunt, op. 
pp. 307, 346, 358; Goldhamer, cit., 29. 
Variation: Komarovsky, op. cit., 696. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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15. 


17. 


students have significantly greater 
membership participation than the man- 
ual workers. There significant dif- 
ference between the participation 
students and non-manual 


Married persons have significantly 


greater participation voluntary asso- 
ciations than persons who are unmar- 


Parents with one child have signifi- 


cantly fewer memberships voluntary 
associations than married couples with 
children with two children. There 
other significant participation dif- 
ference the comparisons the family 
classifications, including parents with 
three more 

Persons with fifty more “friends” 
have more memberships voluntary 
associations than persons with fewer 
friends. 


There significant difference be- 


tween the number voluntary associa- 
tion memberships held persons with 
native-born parents and the number 
held persons with foreign-born par- 

general, the length residence the 
community has significant influence 
upon membership participation, al- 
though there slight tendency for 
persons who have lived the commu- 
nity ten years less have more mem- 
berships than those who have lived 
the community over ten 
Persons who have lived three houses 
less the community have signifi- 
cantly more voluntary association mem- 
berships than persons who have lived 
more houses the community. 


Substantiation: Lynd and Lynd, op. cit., 


528; Komarovsky, cit., 688; Goldhamer, 
op. cit., 30; Bell, op. cit., 169; Stuart 
Chapin, “Social Participation and Social Intelli- 
gence,” American Sociological Review, (April, 
1939), pp. 


Related Findings: Goldhamer, op. cit., pp. 


34-35; Komarovsky, op. cit., 695. 


Devereux, Studies Suburbanization, Windsor, 
Highly Developed Agricultural Area, Storrs 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 212, 
1936, 119; Goldhamer, op. cit., 48. 


Variation: Goldhamer, cit., 29. 
Variation: Martin, op. cit., 691; Zimmer, 


op. cit., 219. 


19. Home owners have significantly more 
association memberships than renters. 
The participation those who neither 
own nor rent home appears 
intermediate between the persons 
these two 

There significant and positive rela- 
tion between membership participation 
and social status. The variation the 
number voluntary associations held 
greater between the upper and middle 
social classes than between the mid- 
dle and lower social 


20. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The ideal voluntary association member 
this community might characterized 
forty-five year old married man high so- 
cial status who Protestant, non-manual 
worker and possibly son native-born 
parents; who has two children, college edu- 
cation, fifty more “friends”, his own home 
which more than the third house 
which has lived since came the com- 
munity less than eleven years ago; and who 
participates member only fraternal 
association, which attends approximately 
twice month, which costs him twenty-three 
dollars year and which has been 
member for ten years. 

clear from the research related 
voluntary associations that even highly 
urbanized society such America, which 
secondary types relationships and multi- 
plicity interests are maximized, participa- 
tion voluntary associations not uni- 
versal phenomenon. sometime thing 
for some people. any one time two-fifths 
the population are not affiliated with vol- 
untary associations, other than church, and 
more than half the persons affiliated 
are actively achieving the objectives estab- 
lished the association fulfilling their 


Substantiation: Anderson and Ryan, cit., 
282; Mather, op. cit., 382. 

Substantiation: Warner and Lunt, op. 
329; Lazarsfeld, Berelson and Gaudet, op. cit., 
pp. 145, 173; Lynd and Lynd, cit., 308; 
Goldhamer, op. cit., 69; Martin, op. cit., 690; 
Freedman and Axelrod, op. cit., Lundberg, 
Komarovsky and op. cit., 130; 
Mather, op. cit., 381; Anderson and Ryan, op. 
pp. 286-287; Bushee, op. cit., pp. 223-224; 
Bell and Force, cit., 34. 
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personal objectives the associational con- 
text. equally clear that control mem- 
berships, committee memberships and official 
positions, thus much the functioning 
the voluntary associations, concentrated 
among relatively few persons. The concen- 
tration leadership not peculiar this 
institutional form, but this form the lead- 
ers are particularly sensitive the wishes 
the followers. The goals advocated and meth- 
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ods used the leaders must defined 
the members being mutual benefit and 
interest the association would longer 
voluntary would dissolve. under- 
standing the factors operating the 
dissolution voluntary associations the 
conversion voluntary associations non- 
comprehension the factors involved non- 
participation and membership eligibility. 


SCALING DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR 


State College Washington 


basic variable has long been problem 

for researchers juvenile delinquency. 
Delinquency has, fact, generally been 
treated not variable, but attribute. 
Groups and individuals are treated de- 
linquent non-delinquent according of- 
ficial judgment. The socio-economic and 
other biases inherent the dichotomy are 
well known. 

further weakness the dichotomy for 
etiological purposes that involves the 
unknown but important effect the institu- 
tionalization process itself the relationship 
the adolescent his parents, siblings, 
school, and other significant groups. Are 
these relationships the same after arrests, 
probation, supervision and incarceration? 

Occasionally, the simple institutionalized- 
non-institutionalized dichotomy has been al- 
tered taking into consideration the fre- 
quency and seriousness offenses for which 
delinquents have been arrested and/or com- 
mitted, but this the exception rather than 


and measurement the 


*The writers wish thank their colleagues, 
Vernon Davies and John Lillywhite, for valued 
suggestions, and Matilda White Riley and Jackson 
Toby for consultation concerning certain aspects 
image analysis. Responsibility for errors omis- 
sion remains entirely with the authors. 

This paper part larger study investigat- 
ing the extent and nature delinquent behavior. 
financed part grants from the Social 
Science Research Council and the College Com- 
mittee Research the State College Wash- 
ington. 


the rule. Depth interview material from the 
clinical literature has shown some the 
weaknesses this dichotomy, but such data 
are rarely amenable statistical interpreta- 
tion. 

The pioneer work Robison and 
Schwartz, together with the studies Porter- 
field, Wallerstein and Wyle, and Murphy, 
Shirley, and have further pointed 
the futility basing etiological research 
and theory solely the institutionalized- 
non-institutionalized dichotomy. More recent 
research has added the findings these 
earlier studies and indicates the feasibility 
extensive research reported delinquent be- 
havior non-institutionalized well in- 
stitutionalized populations. 


THE DATA 


The data reported this paper were gath- 
ered during the winter and spring 1955 


1Sophia Robison, Can Delinquency Meas- 
ured? New York: Columbia University Press, 
1936; Edward Schwartz, Community Ex- 
periment the Measurement Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” reprinted from 
Yearbook 1945, Washington: 1947; 
Austin Porterfield, “Delinquency and its Out- 
come Court and College,” American Journal 
Sociology, (November, 1943), pp. 199-208; 
James Wallerstein and Clement Wyle, “Our 
Law-Abiding Lawbreakers,” Probation, 
1947), pp. 107-112; Fred Murphy, Mary 
Shirley, and Helen Witmer, “The Incidence 
Hidden Delinquency,” American Journal Ortho- 
psychiatry, (October, 1946), pp. 686-696. 
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from three sources: (1) sample (N= 
2350); the public high school students 
three contiguous cities (population 
40,000) far-western state (2) the state 
training for boys and girls this 


western state (N=320); (3) the 


high school students one rural district, 
rural-urban fringe district, and suburban 
town mid-western state (Ns=171, 158, 
and 267, respectively, for total “mid- 
western” 596). 

Data were collected from students these 
schools who were school the time 
our visits, means questionnaires devel- 
oped the writers. Certain background 
items and delinquency check list were com- 
mon all questionnaires. Only data from 
the boys these schools are reported this 
paper. The questionnaires were administered 
the western sample simultaneously all 
regular classrooms without advance notice 
eliminate rumor and speculation. all 
cases, was stressed that questions asked 
were for research purposes only. Anonymity 
was emphasized, and sealed “ballot box” 
was placed each room that each student 
could deposit his own questionnaire. 

Several reliability checks were employed. 
Items were included the questionnaires 
detect the overconformer. These were be- 
havior items considered the general public 
undesirable but considered the 
three more these was considered 
sufficient reason for elimination the re- 
spondent.* 

opposite group were few individ- 
uals who pretended have committed every 


2In the western schools, data were gathered 
employing four questionnaires, each administered 
per cent sample. Three the four in- 
cluded the delinquent behavior items. 

schools are, part, successors 
the state reformatories. They are intended (in this 
state) house persistently seriously delin- 
quent children aged under. 

*These admittedly contain element the 
arbitrary. They were utilized conjunction with 
other indications non-co-operation the part 
the respondent. was felt that the gain 
due the use these techniques out- 
weighed the small loss numbers occasioned 
their use. These techniques were employed 
during the initial coding the data, without 
hypotheses. 


crime the book. public school respond- 
ent indicated, few did, that she 
had committed all delinquencies maxi- 
mum number times,.it was considered that 
would housed the state training 
school rather than being large, and his 
data were eliminated. 

third small group non-cooperators 
was found among individuals who completed 
questionnaires inconsistent hap- 
hazard manner. sufficient number inter- 
locking questions were present eliminate 
this type. 

fourth type response problem was 
posed the extremely poor reader. few 
students whose reading ability sixth 
grade lower had been passed into high 
school. This problem was acute with few 
training school boys. some these cases 
portion the questionnaire was completed 
satisfactorily and the responses retained for 
purposes the study. 

For one more the above reasons ap- 
proximately per cent the public school 
student questionnaires were considered in- 
valid and eliminated. The rate loss was 
higher for the training school respondents, 
amounting some per cent the boys’ 
and per cent the girls’ questionnaires. 
felt that these losses were not excessive. 
For the respondents retained, two further in- 
dications reliability are available. Scaling 
the data provides one Similarity 
scale patterns obtained from the far west 
and mid-west samples provides the other 
(see below). 

Two indications validity are presented. 
First, all items are violations laws are 
offenses the basis which adolescents 
are adjudicated. This indication face 
Second, the scale scores differenti- 
ate between groups “known 
the delinquent behavior dimension. These 


scalogram analysis shows that essen- 
tially only single factor operating, the 
responses, this must mean that there cannot 
many additional factors, including unreliability.” 
Louis Guttman, “Problems Reliability” 
Samuel Stouffer, Louis Guttman, Edward 
Suchman, Paul Lazarsfeld, Shirley Star, and 
John Clausen, Measurement and Prediction, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950, 305. 

William Goode and Paul Hatt, Methods 
Social Research, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952, 
237. 
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characteristics the scale are discussed 
more detail below. 


SCALE CONSTRUCTION 


initial list items criminal and 
anti-social behavior was constructed.? Three 
criteria were employed their selection: 
items were desired which would (1) provide 
range from trivial serious crimes, (2) 
committed appreciable segment the 
population, and (3) admitted under favor- 
able circumstances. this list were added 
“trap” questions. 

From the initial 21-item delinquency check 
list nine items were selected for scaling 
the criteria that (1) the items might measure 
common dimension and (2) the offenses 
were committed appreciable propor- 
tion the respondents. These were: 


Driven car without driver’s license 
permit? (Do not include driver training 
courses) (1) very often..., (2) several 
times..., (3) once twice..., (4) no.... 

Taken little things (worth less than $2) 
that did not belong you? (1) no..., (2) 
once twice..., (3) several times..., (4) 
very often.... 

Bought drank beer, wine, liquor? 
(Include drinking home) (1) no..., (2) 
once twice..., (3) several times..., (4) 
very often.... 

private property that did not belong 
(1) very often..., (2) once 
twice..., (3) several times..., (4) no.... 

Skipped school without legitimate ex- 
cuse? (1) no..., (2) once twice..., (3) 
several times..., (4) very often.... 

Had sex relations with person the op- 
posite sex? (1) no..., (2) once twice 
times..., (5) times..., (6) nine 
times more.... 

your parents’ authority (to their 
face)? (1) no..., (2) once twice..., 
(3) several times..., (4) very often.... 

away” from home? (1) no..., (2) 
once..., (3) twice..., (4) three times..., 


writers accept Tappan’s argument for 
legal definition crimes and delinquencies, but 
take exception his insistence that only those 
adjudicated criminals delinquents are prop- 
erly the subject sociological inquiry. See Paul 
Tappan, “Who the Criminal?” American 
Sociological Review, (February, 1947), pp. 96- 
102. 


(5) four times..., (6) five times..., (7) 
over five 

things medium value (between 
and $50)? (1) very often..., (2) 
eral times..., (3) once twice..., (4) 


These items were scaled employing 
sub-sample from the western sample boys 
aged and 15. Trichotomizing these items 
and employing the Cornell technique, re- 
producibility coefficient .78 was obtained, 
This was improved .97 employing the 
Israel Gamma image Image analy- 
sis, refinement scale analysis, de- 
signed remove “idiosyncratic” elements 
from the data. Although the nine items scale 
satisfactorily, two items were committed 
less than per cent the western high 
school samples. Since such items are mar- 
ginal value scale, shorter scale was 
developed for the measurement delinquent 
behavior the non-institutional population. 

Seven-Item Scale. For the above rea- 
sons, “runaway from home” and “taken 
things medium value (between and 
$50)” were dropped. Images were scaled and 
reproducibility coefficient .98 was ob- 
tained for all the boys aged and years 
the western samples. Two additional sam- 
ples—all boys aged and over from the 
western and mid-western high schools, and 
boys aged and from the mid-western 
schools—were subsequently 
and scaled. Reproducibility coefficients for 
these image scales ranged from .97 .99. 

The image scale pattern for the western 
and mid-western high school boys illus- 
trated Table Data used this table 
are random sub-sample boys aged 
older from each group. examination 
detail, but the over-all scale pattern appears 
similar for the two Two hundred 
fifty-four, 90.7 per cent, the 280 re- 


procedure, developed Louis Guttman 
minimize “idiosyncratic” elements, described 
logical Studies Scale Analysis, New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1954, Chapter 18. 

was felt that Table was complex without 
adding dual sets errors and frequencies; how- 
ever, there were for the western responses 
for mid-western for reproducibility coefficients 
.981 and .968 respectively. 
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TABLE DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR RESPONSES Boys, AGES SIXTEEN AND OVER 


Taking little things. 
Bought drank beer, wine, liquor. 
Skipped school without excuse. 
Had sex relations with opposite sex. 
Destroyed property. 
Defied parents' authority. 


Response western boy. 

Response mid-western boy. 

Response from each 

not admit delinquent act. 

Admit once twice. 

Admit act several times very often. 


the above scale, driving without permit "once twice" and "several times" were 
combined, While this satisfactory for the boys and years age, does not 
discriminate well for those and over. For trichotomous treatment older boys' 
behavior preferable combine several times with very often. 


sponses Table are identical for the two 
groups. 

While the populations comprising the west- 
and mid-western scales differ some 
city-size and section the 
country, they are alike other important 
respects. Ethnic composition stable, both 
populations being overwhelmingly native 
caucasian, and age and sex are standard- 
ized. Furthermore, both 
institutional populations. Close comparabil- 
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ity between scales constructed the basis 
data from both groups may taken 
further indication reliability. Similar scale 
patterns likewise suggest similarity popu- 
lations the two geographic areas with 
respect this dimension. 

Similar scales for and year old boys 
resulted again close comparability between 
the western and mid-western groups. con- 
clude that moderated degree unidimen- 
sionality has been found between these items 
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TABLE DELINQUENCY SCALE FoR Boys, AGEs SIXTEEN AND SEVENTEEN 


Public School Training School 


Offense Number Cumu- 
Scale Cumulative lative 
Total 570 125 


coefficient reproducibility this scale .975. 

Offense numbers refer the following delinquent acts: (1) Driving car without driver’s license 
permit. (2) Taking little things (worth less than $2) that did not belong you. (3) Buying drink- 
ing beer, wine, liquor (include drinking home). (4) Skipping school without legitimate excuse, 
(5) Purposely damaging destroying public private property. (6) Sex relations with person 
the opposite sex. (7) Taking things medium value ($2 $50). (8) Taking things large value (worth 
more than $50). (9) “Running away” from home. (10) Defying parents’ authority their faces, 
(11) Narcotics violations. 

tIn all cases indicates that the offense has not been committed boys this scale type. 
the case all trichotomized items except heterosexual relations the score “1” indicates commission 
the offense once twice and score “2” indicates commission the offense more than once 
twice. score “1” for heterosexual relations indicates commissions the offense from one four 
times, while score “2” indicates commission more than four times. the case dichotomized 
items score “1” indicates commission the offense one more times. 

Eight public school boys and one training school boy were lost the scale due excessive non- 
responses the delinquency questions. The procedure followed handling non-responses was assign 
them the This was done, however, only when least six the eleven 


delinquency items had been answered. 


delinquent behavior and that the serious delinquencies. the seven-item scale 


sion scalable for the two populations when 
the same items are employed. 

The seven-item scale satisfactorily ordered 
the non-institutional population. was felt 
that for populations “official delinquents” 
combined institutional and non-institu- 
tional populations, scale including more 
serious offenses would better isolate the most 
serious offenders both groups. For this 
reason eleven-item scale was developed. 

Eleven Item Scale. Combining data 
from public and training school boys makes 
possible utilization data regarding more 


were added four these more serious delin- 
quencies. These were “running away from 
home,” “taking things 
(worth $50),” “taking things large 
value (worth more than $50),” and “used 
sold narcotic Delinquency scale types 
isolated for year old western state 
public and training school boys are presented 
Table 

The amount “overlapping” between the 
official and the non-official delinquents 
here specified more closely than has been 
done previous research. This 
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tant consideration estimating the validity 
the scale. order insure maximizing 
the differences delinquent conduct be- 
tween the two groups studied, the cutting 
point between scale types and Table 


should selected. This cutting point 


maximizes the differences between the two 
groups boys involvement delinquent 
behavior, measured this scale, 67.1 
per cent (the difference between 89.5 per 
cent the public school boys scale type 
and 22.4 per cent the training school 
boys this point the scale). This per- 
centage measures the extent which the 
scale discriminates between the training 
school and public school boys. According 
this scale, per cent the training school 
boys are less delinquent than are the most 
delinquent per cent the public school 
boys. 

Initially, was thought that the eleven- 
item scale, embracing does more 
serious range delinquent behavior, would 
more clearly differentiate training school boys 
from public school boys. When these two 
groups are compared the basis the 
seven-item scale previously discussed, how- 
ever, found this scale differentiates be- 
tween them even more effectively than does 
the eleven-item scale. maximum difference 
between training school and public school 
boys, measured the seven-item scale, 
found scale type 08, this difference being 
per cent (the difference between per 
cent the public school boys and only 
per cent the training school boys). 


CONCLUSION 


These delinquency scales are case 
presented final definitive. They are ex- 
perimental, methodologically substan- 
tively. They represent application 
familiar scaling technique and new scoring 
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technique. They have been tested four 
samples with similar results. 

The discovery unidimensionality among 
these delinquency items and the ranking 
individuals terms this dimension con- 
etiological advantage the sense 
that the incidence certain types be- 
havior terms configuration the of- 
fenses important aspect etiology. 
Further, the scales measures reported 
behavior eliminate socio-economic biases re- 
lated differential punishment procedures 
police and courts, and minimize the effect 
the criterion variable the independent 
variables. The question motivation (for 
the delinquent act), and thus the isolation 
behaviorally more meaningful patterns 
delinquency, must further developed 
terms correlations delinquency items. 

not the suggestion this paper that 
the study delinquency scales re- 
ported behavior should replace the collection 
official data. other system data col- 
lection seems practicable continuing 
basis. Some etiological research must remain 
the manipulation officially defined prob- 
lems and statistics, particularly the study 
murder, treason, and other very serious 
offenses. Furthermore, reported behavior re- 
quires favorable public relations with parents 
and school and the protection the ano- 
nymity the respondent. Despite these 
problems, research extended ap- 
preciably beyond the institutionalized-non- 
institutionalized dichotomy, some such meas- 
ure delinquent behavior must employed. 
Research into further methodological prob- 
lems and substantive implications these 
data 


writers have employed these scales 
studies relating delinquent behavior psycho- 
somatic symptoms, differential association, socio- 
economic status, rejection parents, broken and 
unhappy unbroken homes, and spatial mobility. 
bibliography available from the writers. 
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NOTE STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 
THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
REVIEW 


State University Iowa 


order get some notions about the nature 
the data and the kinds statistical analysis 
that and not occur sociological re- 
search, examination has been made all 
articles published the American Sociological 
Review from 1944 through 1953. 

Roughly per cent these articles re- 
ported data that conceivably could subjected 
some sort statistical analysis. This classi- 
fication uses the broadest possible definition 
statistical analysis, assuming that any ordering 
statistical data, qualitative quantitative, 
represents statistical analysis. Included the 
per cent are some reports that present in- 
complete data for purposes possible statis- 
tical analysis but from which can inferred 
that the investigator has more complete data, 
which did not 

The other per cent the articles were 
discussions studies whose data could not 
subjected any sort statistical analysis. In- 
cluded the per cent are some articles that 
refer statistical data and/or the results 
statistical analysis other reports but indicate 
statistical manipulation the writer. The 
proportion such “non-statistical” articles has 
steadily decreased the ten-year period ex- 
amined, from almost two-thirds 1944 less 
than one-third 1953. 

Eleven per cent the “statistical” articles 
were strictly the area demography, popu- 
lation and census analysis. The remaining “sta- 
tistical” articles (37 per cent), total 272 
reports, run the gamut sociological research. 
For the purposes this investigation, these 
latter reports were subjected intensive 
examination. 


Some these data were presented paper 
read the annual meeting the American Socio- 
logical Society, September, 1955. 

question can, course, raised concern- 
ing the reliability this content analysis. All the 
coding and classification were done the writer 
only. 


ARTICLES THE American Sociological 
Review, 1944 THROUGH 1953 


Non-statistical 386 
Statistical 357 
Demographic 
Other 272 
Quantitative Data 
Qualitative Data 149 
Both 104 
Total 743 


Articles the “Notes Research and Teach- 
ing” section were counted but were 
ignored 


per cent (102 the these 
research reports, statistical analysis other 
than presentation the data tables was 
performed. significant note that all 
but four these 102 reports, the investigator 
was dealing exclusively with qualitative vari- 
Apparently when dealing with qualita- 
tive data the investigator often feels can 
nothing but present the data and reach infer- 
ences about the degree and significance rela- 
tionships inspection. However, deal- 
ing with quantitative data, the investigator 
invariably performs some sort statistical 
analysis beyond tabular presentation. 

With respect tests significance, 
perhaps just well that they are not used. 
There widespread confusion between sub- 
stantive significance and statistical significance 
well questionable legitimacy applica- 
tion and interpretation 
Sophisticated and rigorous statistical tests are 
certainly not desirable per se. The research 


design and the quality the data must merit 


such treatment. 
reporting all, merit some statistical analysis 
the descriptive level. The omission 
index degree relationship can serious. 


All the following per cents refer this base 
272. 


However, most data, worth 


Any variable that was operationally treated 


terms nominal classification set two 
more categories) ordinal 
(ranks) was classified qualitative. 

Tests Survey Research,” paper presented the 
annual meeting the American Sociological Society, 
September, 1956. 
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simple four-fold table, may seem un- 
necessary. But often the investigator must 
compare the relationship displayed one four- 
fold table with that another; and this 
not always easy inspection. 

only per cent the articles does the 
author use computed measure degree 
relationship among qualitative variables. 
another per cent the articles, there 
statement that clearly implies inference 
about the degree relationship among quali- 
tative variables but which based com- 
puted index degree. Included here are those 
cases which the analyst mistakenly based 
statements degree relationship tests 
significance. evident that the most 
elementary descriptive level, there markedly 
inadequate statistical analysis qualitative 
data. 

And qualitative data are far the most 
common data with which the sociologist con- 
cerns himself. per cent the research 
reports nothing but qualitative data occur. 
another per cent there are both qualitative 
and quantitative data; and only per cent 
are quantitative data the only kind that occur. 
can additionally noted that per cent 
the articles not only are qualitative data the 
only kind that occur, but none the variables 
makes ordered set categories. 

The proportion reports which legiti- 
mately quantitative variables actually occur 
considerably less than the above figures would 
indicate. For included the 
classification are scores tests and some in- 
dexes which, fact, are order statistics only. 
The possible effects upon substantive conclu- 
sions treating such data they represent 
equal-interval measurement has yet sys- 
tematically examined. 

Rarely does the sociologist have occasion 
deal simultaneously with more than two quan- 
titative variables. During the ten-year period 
there appeared only eight reports which mul- 
tiple and/or partial correlation was used; 
addition, there were four reports involving the 
use factor analysis. There were instances 
which the investigator confined himself 
tabular presentation only when dealing with 
three more quantitative variables. the 
other hand, per cent (73) the articles 
there appeared some statement direct ques- 
tion concerning the nature the relationship 
among three more qualitative variables but 
accompanying statistical analysis involving 
more than two variables. That is, not even the 
joint frequencies for more than two variables 
simultaneously were presented. 

seems clear that sociological research 
Most variables are the nature manifold 
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classification order statistics rather than 
quantitative continuous. count the num- 
ber cases that fall into each set cate- 
gories which, not too infrequently, are not even 
mutually exclusive. More often than not there 
particularly meaningful way which such 


categories can rank ordered. 


The emphasis the development applied 
statistics has been techniques for the analysis 
data that represent strict quantitative meas- 
urement, i.e., with fixed units magnitude. 
These research reports seem indicate that 
what the sociologist most needs are appropriate 
measures association, measures differences 
between contingency tables, descriptive meas- 
ures that will perform task somewhat analo- 
gous multiple and partial correlation. other 
words, needs statistical techniques for de- 
scribing the nature the relationship among 
qualitative variables. 


SOME SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 


BARRON 
National Training Laboratories 


The increase team 
research recent years has resulted new 
patterns scientific discovery. The scientist 
one field now often works with those trained 
other disciplines and with practitioners, ad- 
ministrators, and the general public. order 
understand the potentialities and clarify the 
difficulties interdisciplinary team research, 
the National Institute Mental Health spon- 
sored series which were par- 
ticipated over 100 research scientists, 
drawn largely from sociology, psychology, an- 
thropology, and psychiatry. 

these conferences, ten diverse projects 


search were supported grant from the Na- 
tional Institute Mental Health. further grant 
was made for the publication book, Methods 
and Problems Inter-disciplinary Team Research, 
based conference material. Publication now 
pending. The author greatly indebted the 
many conference participants for their whole- 
hearted co-operation. She wishes also thank 
the members the Advisory Committee their 
advice and assistance various points throughout 
the life the project—Ronald Lippitt, Chairman, 
Leland Bradford (National Labo- 
ratories). John Clausen (NIMH), Jphn 
Eberhart (formerly the NIMH), Jacob Fine- 
singer (Psychiatry), Margaret Mead 
pology), William Fielding Ogburn 
David Shakow, (Psychology), and 
Wolff (Neurology). 


cal 
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were studied some detail. They were supple- 
mented the experience those who took 
part the conferences. Among the projects 
represented were studies child personality 
and development; the sociology mental 
health and disorders, including family, com- 
munity, and cultural studies, group dynamics, 
studies treatment methods, research into 
specific kinds mental disorders; and neuro- 
physiological, biochemical, 
cal research. From this material, several conse- 
quences the growing trend toward team 
research are apparent. 

First the influence over the direction 
research exerted through the methods financ- 
ing team research. Because team research 
more expensive than individual research, many 
group research projects are financed least 
part grants from foundation govern- 
ment agency, contract. The person 
organization controlling research funds is, there- 
fore, important the selection research 
problems and perhaps also their formulation 
and execution. 

Influence also exerted through the kinds 
projects that can win financial support. 
was suggested that might desirable for 
researchers and representatives fund-granting 
agencies collaborate studying the kinds 
problems being supported and deserving sup- 
port, possibly with some study criteria used 
selection, order achieve productive 
combination possible research talent and 
research funds. 

Many scientists feel that when investi- 
gator begins the search for funds, gives 
some his freedom. Some participants re- 
ported that they spent per cent more 
their working time discussing contemplated 
research and how might supported, and 
writing project proposals. Even when appli- 
cation approved, problems often arise because 
the length time that was pending. 

When grant obtained, often for 
too short period. The need for frequent re- 
application for support source tension, 
frustration, and inefficiency. Many sponsors are 
keenly aware the need for support long- 
term projects, and more long-term grants are 
being made. 

Periodic reports are another aspect spon- 
sor-research relationships which sometimes 
cause difficulty. wasteful research time 
require detailed reports too soon too 
frequent intervals. Reports can valuable 
stimulus, but serve this purpose their timing 
must appropriate the particular study. 

The direction research may influenced 
also pressures publicity accompanying 


many large projects—pressures frequently 
ternalized the individual team member 
that feels obligation the group 
the job more quickly than would were 
working alone. addition pushing himself, 
pushes his collaborators supply him with 
their results order further the conclusion 
his own part the research. Such situa- 
tion often leads sense undue urgency. 
different kind influence the attitude 
toward anticipated research results. the re- 
sults are line with what most people expect, 
there problem. But some research results 


run counter what “wanted.” The particular 


ethos, represented power group, may 
well influence the kind problems selected 
for study, the kind persons chosen work 
the research, the kinds leads followed 


the research, the way which the findings 


are published, and the audience that receives 
the report the results. 
addition these influences there are im- 


portant consequences for the research and 


special problems result the increased 
size project staffs. team research the 
personality and personal characteristics the 
researcher are greater importance than 
individual research. 

The size and character the project 
have bearing the effectiveness the in- 
dividual staff member. Some groups have 
inhibitory effect; others, everyone’s sensi- 
tivity increased. Some participants felt that 
originality rare collaborative group where 
persons equal status try develop unified 
original concept. Others suggested that perhaps 
the culture scientific behavior changing. 
the past science and art attracted persons 
who functioned best alone, but that longer 
the case. 

The question whether group can formu- 
late research problem was one which there 
were marked differences opinion. Some 
groups have done successfully; others have 
broken down the attempt. The following con- 
ditions have been found contribute group 
formulation problem: give each member 
opportunity formulate his own contribu- 


tion sees it; provide for successive 


formulations the contributions and roles 
the different members become clarified; pro- 
vide for changes team composition that 
the research team includes only those who feel 
that the problem important one which 
they can contribute. 

The interests and motivations researchers 
are primary importance 
whether they can work effectively group 
project. Participants need believe the 
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project and have stake the solution 
the problem. Community interests provides 
foundation for the development effective 
scientific goals, there must also motivation 
terms personal goals, which vary according 


institutional and personal commitments. Un- 


less personal goals are compatible with scientific 
goals and can achieved within the frame- 
work the common goals the research pro- 
gram, difficulty may arise. 

The nature many research positions makes 
secure and hold good people. Such 
matters promotion, job security, and con- 
tinuity personnel create difficulties because 
many research positions are established con- 
nection with specific projects and are not part 
the job structure continuing organiza- 
tion. All that person can look forward 
the end the grant. The conference partici- 
pants stressed the need for developing security- 
giving devices. The question retention 
personnel important from the standpoint 
conservation research resources well 
from that security the individual investi- 
gator, for research resources are wasted when 
group that has attained high level 
disbands the end single project. 

Another result the changing pattern 
that research moving into new settings, some 
which are not prepared accept the uncer- 
tainties research. The difference between the 
research and administrative points view 
particularly important contract and Gov- 
supported research, for Congress and 
contractors are interested buying answers 
problems. One suggested solution design 
bifocal studies with both long range goal and 
immediate goal stated operational terms. 
This helps meet the need for practical results. 

the size research staff grows, its 
leadership becomes increasingly important. 
often experienced achieving 
leadership that provides necessary structure and 
direction and the same time fosters creativity 
and develops the potentialities research group 
members. worst, authority vested 
charismatic leader, but such leadership fails 
develop either responsible scientists responsi- 
ble citizens. 

Like most innovations, the trend toward team 
has both advantages and disadvantages. 
The following summarizes briefly some the 
problems and dangers large team research 
they were brought out the conferences. 

teams become larger, originality apt 
stifled. Or, that does not occur, then the 
opposite likely take place, and the ideas 
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generated become too many and 
handled. 

Individual freedom restricted throu 
co-ordination and organization necessa 
group research. individual working 
can follow tangential lead easily, but if|he 
working group, the group must 
change the goal. Restriction how- 
ever, not unique any particular kind 
research, for all research requires certain 
amount self-imposed limitation. What 
damaging restriction freedom outside 
forces. 

Interpersonal difficulties are more likely 
larger teams. 

Team research expensive. The 
group may greater than the error 
individual investigator, but costs more. 

The larger the team, the more time re- 
quired communication, time which might 
spent more profitably the research itself. The 
necessity for communication can beneficial, 
however, through the clarification which results 
from it. 

teams become larger, more time needed 
for administration. The research director 
often forced into administrative role, which 
may not well qualified fill and where 
his research abilities are wasted. Many persons 
have recognized the need for research adminis- 
trator larger teams, but this job for 
which difficult get funds. 

the positive side, investigators can tackle 
larger problems group research than they can 
handle individually. These problems can 
covered more adequately, and the work likely 
result more effective research job. 

Team research, particularly when in- 
terdisciplinary, gives broader outlook, stim- 
ulates more people, and yields more interpre- 
tations than individual research. 

When one point view thrown against 
another, something likely emerge beyond 
what each one contributed. Individual con- 
and consultations can rarely accomplish 
the stimulating interaction experienced 
effectively functioning group. 

Many the problems team research 
social science which were brought out the 
conferences can minimized avoided 
recognizing them advance and guarding 
against them. interdisciplinary team research 
undertaken only when the nature the re- 
search problem demands it, its values far out- 
weigh its disadvantages, and should make 
increasing contributions understanding and 
solving some important social problems. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND OPINION 


COMMENT TEST THE THEORY 
COMPLEMENTARY NEEDS AP- 
PLIED COUPLES DURING COURT- 
SHIP” BOWERMAN AND DAY 


the Editor: 

appears that some readers the Review 
have interpreted the Bowerman-Day study 
[American Sociological Review, (October, 
1956), pp. 602-605] replication mine 
and hence have regarded their negative findings 
refutation the theory complementary 
needs mate-selection. [See Marriage and 
Family Living, (February, 1957), pp. 11-12 
and 103.] 

any strict interpretation the word Bow- 
erman and Day did replicate study. The 
major differences concern: subjects (they used 
dating couples rather than married 
variables (more than half their correlations 
involved variables not used study); data- 
gathering procedure (they used the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule, which—although 
ingeniously conceived—has known validity 
for measuring needs); and even the concept 
complementariness (they 
every variable ought correlate interspousally 
positive direction with every other vari- 
able). 

regard the study Bowerman and Day 
having value and interest, but regret their 
not having warned the reader that any interpre- 
tation their findings relevant study 
should take account the gross differences 
design. 

Northwestern University 


THE REVIEW SEXUAL MISBE- 
HAVIOR THE UPPER CULTURED 
the Editor: 


Mr. William Goode starts his review 
Arthur Hirsch’s book, Sexual Misbehavior 
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the Upper Cultured [American 
Review, (December, 1956), 809] with the 


tinguished from erotica its frank intent 
excite the reader sexually. Erotica, 


always claims some other goal while 
This book is, then, erotica, because the 
author claims researcher engaged 
giving information ‘workers human 
relations’.” 

remarkable fact that critics well 
judges, civic organizations, 
censors and others proclaim literary productions 
works art obscene acceptable without 


having better bases for their judgment than 
Mr. Goode. should established once and 
for all that the intent author, photographer, 


artist, publisher, distributor and buyer not 
make the particular work obscene non-ob- 
scene. hardly understandable that people 
should feel smug going judging their fellow 
men and their productions without feeling the 
necessity have objective criterion. 

Such objective criterion—to the best 
this writer’s knowledge the first since the trial 
Phryne ancient Athens, and the trial 
Madam Bovary Paris, the centenary which 
are just commemorating—was developed 
“Art Immoral Immortal,” Journal 
Criminal Law and Criminology, (Septem- 
1954). was discussed again 


the 64th annual meeting the American 


Psychological Association, Chicago, September, 
1956, and the divisional meeting the 
American Psychiatric Association, Montreal, 
November, 1956. The criterion based 
Freud’s concept immature sexuality. Nine 
clinical factors, material and stylistic ones, that 
allow the diagnosis, Objective Appeal Im- 
mature Sexuality, were established. 

time that those who want raise their 
voices this field became acquainted with the 
bases for their judgment. 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS 


AND PROCEEDINGS 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 
For the year ended November 30, 1956 


January 14, 1957 
Council 
The American Sociological Society 
Washington Square 
New York, New York 


Gentlemen: 

accordance with instructions, have ex- 
amined the financial records the American 
Sociological Society for the fiscal year ended 
November 30, 1956. submit herewith the 
following exhibits: 


Statement Cash Receipts and Dis- 
bursements for the Fiscal Year 
Ended November 30, Exhibit 


Statement Securities 
Transactions for the Fiscal Year 
Ended November 30, 1956............ Exhibit 


The accounting system the Society lim- 
ited cash receipts and disbursements basis, 
only cash journals being used record financial 
transactions. 

The Cash Balances November 30, 1956 
were confirmed directly the depositories. 
made physical count December 1956 
the stocks and bonds listed Exhibit 
Verifications connection with other assets and 
any liabilities the Society November 30, 
1956, have been omitted. The only cash receipts 
confirmed reference outside sources were 
dividends stocks and bank interest income. 
made tests ascertain that membership 
dues, Review subscriptions and sales, Review 
advertising and other types receipts were 
properly entered the cash receipts journal, 
and that all such receipts were properly de- 
posited the banks. addition, made 
examination the paid invoices and payroll 
and compared them with entries the cash 
disbursements journal. 

The book values shown for the securities 
hand November 30, 1956, which were pur- 
chased subsequent November 30, 1948, are 
stated cost, whereas the values shown for 
securities acquired prior that date are stated 
values obtained from previous Auditors’ re- 
ports; adjustments being made thereto reflect 


capital changes. The November 30, 1956 market 
values represent the published redemption values 
for the bonds and the last closing Stock Ex- 
change prices prior December 1956 for the 
stocks. 

our opinion, subject the foregoing com- 
ments, the accompanying Statement Cash 
Receipts and Disbursements (Exhibit and 
Statement Security Transactions (Exhibit 
present fairly the cash transactions The 
American Sociological Society for the fiscal year 
ended November 30, 1956. 

wish express our appreciation the 
courtesies extended the Executive Officer 
and her assistants during the course our 
examination. 


Respectfully submitted, 
AND CoMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 
William Street 


FINANCIAL REPORT FROM 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


March, 1957 


Table summarizes the expenditures for the 
past year, comparing them with the authorized 
budget for that year, and indicating the extent 
which the various activities the Society 
were self-supporting (through subscriptions, ad- 
vertising, and the like) were supported from 
dues special funds. This statement adjusts the 
cash figures shown the audit order fit 
the current year more exactly. Income exceeds 
expenditures this year nearly $2,000, despite 
the initiation the new quarterly journal, 
Sociometry, and publication revised Index 
the Review and Directory Members. 

Table shows the budget which has been au- 
thorized the Council for the fiscal year 1957. 
This budget provides for substantial increases 
for printing, office expenses, and other costs. 
will reviewed the Council the middle 
the year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MATILDA WHITE RILEY 
Executive Officer 
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338 AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
EXHIBIT 
STATEMENT RECEIPTS For THE 
AND DISBURSEMENTS NOVEMBER 30, 1956 
Excess 
(Deficiency) 
Cash Cash Receipts over 
Receipts Disbursements Disbursements 
Membership Dues: 
Active and Associate $33,224.65 84.50 
Joint 121.00 
Student 6,885 .67 
Donor 21.75 
$40,253 .07(A) 84.50 40,168.57 
American Sociological Review: 
Subscriptions $11,920.37 81.80 
Sales Back Issues 626.34 27.00 
Advertising Income 
Printings and Mailings 31,150.23 
Clerical Salaries—Editorial 3,600.00 
2,500.00(B) 
Editor’s Expense 336.08 
Miscellaneous Expense 1,500.00(C) 
$16,646.28 $39,195.11 
Sociometry: 
Subscriptions 9,739.36 150.60 
Sale Back Issues 2.50 
Printing and Mailing 
Clerical Salaries—Editorial 150.00 
—Office 900.00(B) 
Editor’s Expense 318.45 
Miscellaneous Expense 
Current Sociology: 
Subscriptions 321.80 
Payments Publisher 2.10 222.60 
Clerical Salaries 50.00(B) 
323.90 272.60 51.30 
Employment Bulletin: 
Payments for Listings 176.00 3.00 
Clerical Salaries 400.00(B) 
Miscellaneous Expense 600.00(C) 
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EXHIBIT A—Continued 


STATEMENT CASH RECEIPTS For THE YEAR 
AND 30, 1956 


Excess 
(Deficiency) 
Cash Cash Receipts over 
Receipts Disbursements Disbursements 
Index: 
Sales 3,317.79 2.50 
Printing and Mailing 3,794.90 
Editorial Assistance 200.00 
Clerical Salaries—Office 200.00(B) 
Editor’s Expense 34.77 
Miscellaneous Expense 500.00(C) 
3,317.79 4,732.17 1,414.38) 
Directory: 1,409.60 
Sales 
Printing 915.93 
Clerical Salaries 1,500.00(B) 
Miscellaneous Expense 813.03 
1,409.60 3,228.96 1,819.36) 


Research Census: 
Report Sales 
Mailing Questionnaire 
Report Expenses 
Clerical Salaries 


Program Abstracts: 
Sales 


Russell Sage Bulletins: 
Sales 
Payments Publisher 
Authors’ Expenses 
Clerical Salaries 
Miscellaneous Expense 


Annual Meeting: 
Registration Fees 


Luncheons and Receptions 
Abstracts—Mimeographing Mailing 
Clerical Salaries 

Income 
Printing and Mailing 
Book Exhibits—Income 
Miscellaneous Expenses 
Clerical Salaries 
Travel 


539.00 


210.00 


1,013.45 


1,013.45 


1,873.50 
192.00 


1,371.00 


52.80 


5,216.91 


459.75 
150.00(C) 
300.00(B) 


910.75 


838.06 
250.00 
300.00(B) 
180.02 


107.69 
301.87 
686.35 
600.00(B) 

16.50 
2,729.45 


222.00 
536.61 
150.00(B) 


5,456.07 


210.00 
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340 AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
EXHIBIT A—Continued 
STATEMENT CasH RECEIPTS For THE YEAR 
AND DISBURSEMENTS NovEMBER 30, 1956 
Excess 
(Deficiency) 
Cash Cash Receipts over 
Receipts Disbursements Disbursements 
Committees: 
Executive—Travel 962.77 
—Clerical Salaries 250.00(B) 
Expenses 100.00(C) 
Nominating—Miscellaneous Expenses 459.84 
Program—Clerical Salaries 500.00(B) 
Other Committees and Representatives— 
209.52 
—Clerical Salaries 200.00(B) 
Expenses 50.00(C) 
2,732.13 2,732.13) 
Office: 
Executive Officer’s Salary—Part-Time 3,499.92 
Clerical Salaries 6,054.54 
Printing, Mailing and Other Expenses— 
Membership Notices, Files, etc. 2,011.13 
Rent 600.00 
Insurance 88.64 
Office Maintenance Expense 681.08 
Purchase Office Equipment— 
Files 10.50 165.00 
Desks 107.50 
Typewriters 15.00 630.38 
Window Ventilators 36.00 
Chair and Typewriter Table 24.00 
114.14 $13,809.55 
Miscellaneous: 
Dividends 369.20 
Savings Account Interest—General 83.57 
Audit Fee 200.00 
Dues Other Societies—ISA and ACLS 250.50 
Mailing List Rentals 
Social Security Taxes 99.84 
Old Outstanding Checks Written-Off 25.45 
Miscellaneous Reimbursed Expenditures 59.70 59.70 
Miscellaneous Income and Expenses 10.82 
1,080.84 954.47 126.37 
Other Items: 
Other Journals for Members: 
Subscriptions 6,232.43 6.30 
Payments Publishers 5,478.13 
Clerical Salaries 500.00(B) 
Robert Award Fund: 
Savings Account Interest 67.61 
Contributions 185.59 
Award—E. Franklin Frazier 500.00 
Travel 
Purchases and Sales Securities: (Exhibit 1,955.11 
8,440.74 9,490.43 1,049.69) 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS $88,483 .58 $88,643 .56 
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EXHIBIT A—Continued 


STATEMENT CASH RECEIPTS For THE YEAR 
AND DISBURSEMENTS 30, 1956 
Excess 
(Deficiency) 
Cash Cash Receipts over 
Receipts Disbursements Disbursements 
Excess CASH DISBURSEMENTS OVER RECEIPTS 
CasH 30, 1956 30,286.22 
Consisting of: 
General Funds— 
Checking Account 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
Disbursed for Robert 
Award Fund 500.00 
Savings Accounts— 
American Irving Savings Bank 
Robert Award Fund: 3,697 .56 
First National City Bank—Savings Account 500.00 
Less: Due General Fund 


30,286.22 


(A) Includes membership dues for the calendar year 1957 $11,944.00. 
(B) Allocated portion office salaries paid. 
(C) Includes allocated portion office mailing expenses. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICER’S FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR 1956 


IncoME ALLOCATIONS 


All Other 
ACTUAL Dues Funds etc.) 
EXPENDITURES (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
PUBLICATIONS 
Review $36,374 $34,530 $1,844 $17,922 
Sociometry 7,600 6,060 1,540 (+3,523) 
Emp. Bulletin 1,000 1,000 827 173 
Directory 3,739 3,977 (—238) 2,567 
Index 5,417 4,730 687 1,415 3,315 
Research Census 789 910 (—121) 372 
Program Abstracts (+210) 210 
Russell Sage Bulletins 900 1,318 (—418) 300 1,013 
Current Sociology 749 288 461 (+34) 
TOTAL $56,568 $52,813 $3,755 $19,341 300 $33,172 
ANNUAL MEETING 3,350 3,691 (—341) 234 3,457 
(excl. amt. 
allocated) 12,532 13,727 (—1,195) 13,727 
IV. 3,400 2,733 667 2,733 
6,999 7,933 (—934) 403 500 7,030 
$82,849 $80,897 $1,952 $36,438 800 $43,659 
INCOME $82,970 $82,738 $38,279 800 $43,659 
NET 121 1,841 1,841 
TABLE BUDGET FOR THE YEAR 1957 
INCOME ALLOCATIONS 
DETAILS All Other 
BUDGET PUBLICATION Special (subscr., 
AUTHORIZED Dues Funds ads, etc.) 
EXPENDITURES (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
PUBLICATIONS 
Review $38,806 $20,306 $18,500 
Sociometry 8,265 (+1,515) 9,780 
Employment Bulletin 1,500 1,327 173 
Directory 100 (+200) 300 
Index 100 (+900) 1,000 
Research Census 1,144 606 538 
Program Abstracts (+210) 210 
Russell Sage Bulletins 790 750 
Current Sociology 288 (+34) 322 
$50,993 $19,380 750 $30,863 
ANNUAL MEETING 4,152 (+1,093) 5,245 
(excl. 
amt. allocated) 16,210 16,210 
IV, 4,050 4,050 
8,291 634 700 6,957 
$83,696 $39,181 $1,450 $43,065 
$83,942 $39,427 $1,450 
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NEWS AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Midwest Sociological Society. The annual 
meeting was held April 4-6 Des Moines, Iowa. 
The Department Sociology Drake University, 
under the chairmanship Lester Pearl, served 
the host institution. Two hundred and thirty-one 
members and guests registered for the meetings, 
which were presided over President Pihl- 
blad. The guest speaker the annual dinner was 
Joseph Lohman, Sheriff, Cook County (Chicago), 
who spoke “The Role the Sociologist Prac- 
tical Affairs.” Thomas Eliot, Professor Emeritus, 
Northwestern University, and Past President the 
Society was elected life membership. 

Officers for the year 1957-58 are follows: Paul 
Meadows, University Nebraska, President; Man- 
ford Kuhn, State University Iowa, Vice-President 
Irwin Deutscher, Community Studies, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo., Secretary-Treasurer; George Vold, 
University Minnesota, Representative the 
American Sociological Society. State Representatives 
are: Otis Dudley Duncan, University Chicago 
Thomas Lasswell, Grinnell College 
(Iowa); James Anderson, Bethany College 
(Kansas); Leland Cooper, Hamline University 
(Minnesota) David Carpenter, Washington Uni- 
versity Carrol Mickey, University 
South Dakota (South Dakota); Peter Munch, 
University North Dakota (North Dakota); 
George Dixon, Wisconsin State College (Wis- 
consin) and George Wilbur, University Omaha 
(Nebraska). 

The Midwest Sociologist about enter its 
first full publication year under the editorship 
Paul Campisi and with subsidy from Washing- 
ton University. Subscriptions the newly ex- 
panded journal are available for from the 
Secretary-Treasurer the Society (417 13th 
Street, Kansas City Missouri). Members the 
American Sociological Society are encouraged 
request their libraries subscribe. 

The executive committee the Society voted 
accept the invitation extended the Univeristy 
Minnesota hold its next annual meeting April, 
1958 Minneapolis. 


National Conference Christians and Jews. 
Workshops intergroup and human relations will 
held during the summer 1957 co-operation 
with thirty-four colleges and universities. For fur- 
ther information address any local Conference office 
Herbert Seamans, Street, New York 
19. 


Pacific Sociological Society. The annual meet- 
ing was held Eugene, Oregon, April and 20. 
the absence Ralph Turner, President, who 
leave the London School Economics, 
Georges Sabagh served acting President. 


Officers for 1957-58 are follows: President, 
Charles Bowerman, University Washington; 
Vice-President, Southern, Robert O’Brien, Whit- 
tier College; Vice-President, Central, Carlo Las. 
trucci, San Francisco State College; Vice-President, 
Northern, John Foskett, University Oregon, 
The Advisory Council consists of: Leonard Broom, 
University California, Los Angeles; Robert 
Faris, University Washington; Robert 
O’Brien; Clarence Schrag, University Washing- 
ton; Ralph Turner, University California, 
Los Angeles; Paul Wallin, Stanford University; 
and the representative the Council the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society Leonard Broom. 


Duke University. its Silver Anniversary 
Meeting the Durham Social Planning Council pre- 
sented Howard Jensen with bronze plaque 
commemorating his twenty-five years service 
the organization founder, first president and 
director. Dr. Jensen responded with address 
“Social Planning Durham—Progress and Pros- 


pects.” 


University. George Catlin has been 
elected Fellow the Royal Society 
delivered the Weil Lectures the University 
North Carolina April. 


Seattle University. Anita Yourglich, Assistant 
Professor Sociology, currently leave-of- 
absence. Under grant from the Danforth Founda- 
tion she completing her doctoral studies the 
University Oregon. 

Virginia Watson has been appointed Lecturer 
Anthropology. She succeeds June Collins who 
has been appointed Associate Professor Anthro- 
pology Pennsylvania State University. 

Robert Larson, Assistant Professor Sociology, 
has recently been awarded grant the Dan- 
forth Foundation complete his doctorate the 
University Washington. 


Society for the Scientific Study Religion 
will hold its fall meeting Harvard University 
November Social scientists who are engaged in, 
have completed, empirical studies any phase 
the social functions religion are invited send 
papers—or 300 word abstracts proposed papers— 
Allan Department Sociology and 
Anthropology, Wellesley College, Weilesley 81, 
Massachusetts, before July 31. 


Woodrow Wilson Fellowships. Attention 
directed the increased number awards 
made under the National Program, designed re- 
cruit promising students graduate study order 
combat the shortage qualified teachers. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Economy and Society: Study the Integra- 


tion Economic and Social Theory. 
Parsons and SMELSER. 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1956. xxi, 322 pp. 
$6.00. 


There can hardly any doubt that, the 
twentieth century least, economic theory 
the one hand and sociological theory the 
other have moved divergent directions, have 
developed diverse modes analysis, and have 
become, effect, two quite different disciplines. 
considering the reasons for this phenomenon, 
the authors suggest their Preface that, the 
economic side, economists have been too pre- 
occupied with the technical apparatus eco- 
nomic theory, have been too busy pursuing the 
public policy ramifications 
economic doctrine, and have not the whole 
been impressed sociological theory that, 
comparison with their own theory, seems 
elementary indeed. the sociological side, 
sociologists have perhaps been repelled cer- 
tain kinds economic emphasis the general 
intellectual climate and, addition, have not 
been able apply economic concepts and 
methods analysis the problems that pri- 
marily attract their attention. any event, the 
disparities between these two disciplines are 
now great that few contemporary sociolo- 
gists control the literature economic theory— 
and vice versa. 

The authors this book, fortunately, are 
two important exceptions this observation. 
will remembered that Parsons, the senior 
author, had good deal his early training, 
and his first academic appointment, the field 
economics. The junior author, sociologist, 
specialized economics Oxford. The book 
itself had its origin the Marshall Lectures 
that Parsons gave Cambridge University 
the fall 1953, and more than inci- 
dental interest note that dedicated the 
memory Alfred Marshall and Max Weber, 
“two great pioneers the integration eco- 
nomic and sociological theory.” 

Parsons and Smelser contend, short, that 
economic theory special case the general 
theory social systems, and pari passu the 
general theory action; that economy 
special type social system; that economy, 
like other social systems, has boundary rela- 
tions with still other sub-systems general 
system (for example, the household and the 


polity); that “concrete economic processes are 
always conditioned non-economic factors 
which are most clearly apparent the para- 
metric characteristics the non-economic sub- 
systems the society;” that some theoretical 
scheme other than that economic theory 
needed for the analysis these non-economic 
factors; that the problem 
change particularly striking illustration 
the proposition just preceding; and that 
nomic theory need not remain ‘island’ 
theoretical specificity totally alone un- 
charted ‘sea’ theoretical The 
authors claim conclusion that they have suc- 
ceeded placing economic theory within the 
general theory social systems. 

The claim cogent one. genuine 
pleasure observe the manner Par- 
sons and his junior colleague approach 
problem and watch them carry through 
with clarity and dispatch. Whatever scepticism 
one may still entertain about the general theory 
action the general theory social systems 
theory, has now been demonstrated that the 
Parsonian theoretical constructions are com- 
patible with economic theory. They are com- 
patible not merely some vague abstract sense 
but also application such concrete theo- 
retical problems are posed the market, the 
trade cycle, savings, credit, the consumption 
function, the investment function, “real cost,” 
and on. Finally, the authors merit special 
commendation for the thoughtful and indeed 
profound discussion, their penultimate chap- 
ter, the problem social change. have 
here important book, one the most im- 
portant all Parsons’ publications. 
especial pleasure say so. 

ROBERT BIERSTEDT 
The City College New York 


Intellectuals Labor Unions: Organizational 
Pressures Professional Roles. 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1956. xiii, 336 pp. $6.00. 

Dream and Thought the Com- 
munity, 1860-1900. CHASE 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1956. xiii, 175 pp. $3.00. 


The central problem Labor 
Unions the role the expert the decision 
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making process within unions. report 
field study which seeks explore the follow- 
ing question: “What type staff experts doing 
what work with what outlook win high in- 
fluence the modern union and through what 
routes, with what career patterns?” 

the search for answer this question 
the writer has contributed new knowledge 
the general field social organization. has 
explored bureaucratization (as exists the 
national headquarters large labor unions), the 
influences the staff expert relation the 
line official, and the role the intellectual 
giving social direction organization. 

Wilensky utilized sample which included 
total 298 staff experts drawn from the in- 
ternational headquarters unions with 
50,000 members more. His research methods 
included intensive interviews, questionnaires, 
documents, observation meetings, and partici- 
pant observation. these methods the 306 
interviews, averaging over two hours inter- 
view time per interview, constitute the single 
most important body data. From them the 
researcher constructed three social types which 
calls the Facts and Figures Man, the Contact 
Man, and the Internal Communications Special- 
ist. The Facts and Figures Man the expert 
who maintains primary concern with and skill 
facts, figures, documents, 
records, and arguments; their human relations 
skills tend less prominent. The Contact 
Man expert who maintains skill medi- 
ating the complex relationships between the 
union and the outside world, while the Internal 
Communications Specialist 
ideological intelligence buttress the union 
leader his task communication and control 
within the union. explores the influence 
each type and comes the conclusion that the 
Contact Man may have the greatest influence 
because has the human relations skills neces- 
sary make maximum use the informal 
channels influence; enters greater num- 
ber areas decision; and finally, has the 
relevant and nontransferable connections out- 
side the organization and his skills are irre- 
placeable—which gives him more security and 
independence the expert-boss relationship. 
(pp. 204 ff., 207, 227.) 

His next step investigation the role 
orientations each expert regardless his 
actual functional responsibility. finds (1) 
Missionary types who are oriented some ab- 
stract concept the labor movement; (2) the 
Professional Service expert whose primary 
orientation outside professional group, 
including sub-type, the Program Professional 
who interested the program impact his 
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area specialization; (3) Careerist types who 
are primarily oriented toward career within the 
union hierarchy; (4) the Union Politico whose 
primary orientation toward 
process union organization. traces the 
careers these types and finds support for 
the hypothesis that bureaucracies provoke grad- 
ual transformations the alienated intellectual 
into the a-political technician. 

The final parts the study deal with the 
influence the expert decision 
Specific decisions are examined and the 
gies role orientation and functions are 
related ratings influence. picture emerges 
the functions, identifications, and motiva- 
tions the people the union selects for high 
influence positions. This selection rests 


lower level validity for exceedingly 
difficult appraise the role person ina 


decision making process and especially when 
the respondent about his own role. However, the 
author introduces some very interesting meas- 
ures influence. For sociologists interested 
the decision making process, the 
methodology offers some fruitful possibilities 
for future studies. The attempt rate the level 
influence staff expert particularly 
suggestive. 

The large modern trade union emerges from 
this study “intricate mixture charis- 
matic, patrimonial, and bureaucratic forms 
organization and ways rule for the expert 
means little security, difficult working con- 
ditions, and little understanding from his boss 
the technical aspects his work.” 

Wilensky recognizes that the labor movement 
represents low degree bureaucratization, 
but this seen changing with the staff 
expert’s orientation toward the Professional 
Service type, the trend toward recruitment 
better trained specialists, and the rise better 
educated, more efficiency-minded labor leaders. 
this transition “the labor movement may 
gain flexibility what loses its careless 
treatment its hired brains.” 

The industrial sociologist may most in- 
terested this study for the opportunity 
presents for comparing industrial with labor 
administration. The contrast between the ap- 
pointive, more completely bureaucratic form 
large industrial organization with the elective, 
more charismatic form large labor organiza- 
tion presents many relationships that provide 
new understanding large scale organization 
(esp. Chapter IV), and labor-management in- 
teraction (esp. Chapter XII). 

Dream and Thought the Business Com- 
munity, collection six lectures 
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delivered Cornell University April, 1956. 
They represent attempt show the ideas 
business men the late nineteenth century 
toward such subjects the national economy, 
the large residential home, the public school, 
the higher learning, government, 
thropy. The use the word, community, 
generic and simply refers shared patterns 
thought common many business men the 
period. historical work this book speci- 
men intellectual history. well docu- 
mented with many references primary and 
secondary sources data. For the sociologist 
offers picture business ideology the 
time when industrialization was beginning its 
most rapid advance the United States. This 
reviewer leaves the appraisal the study 
historians; for himself can only say that 
found very little that had not been said earlier 
Charles and Mary Beard The Rise 
American Civilization Merle Curti 
The Growth American Thought. Having just 
read Work and Authority Industry Rein- 
hard Bendix, found the book interesting 
historical reinforcement the pattern ideas 
that dominated American business men from 
MILLER 
University Washington 


Arbeit und Beruf: Eine und 
Psychologische Untersuchung uber die Heu- 
MANN. Tubingen: Mohr (Paul Sie- 
beck), 1956. xii, 324 pp. 26.50. 


Sociology work and occupation, apparently, 
has been more long-standing concern 
German social scientists, including psycholo- 
gists, than American sociologists. Part the 
impetus can found the history occupa- 
tions and professions the two countries. 

Under the leadership the federal govern- 
ment, German states established vocational 
guidance centers the early twenties. vast 
body more less organized material grew 
out these activities; much the material 
was combined into manuals for vocational 
counselors. Scharmann’s work exception. 
Rather than being “how-to-do-it” book, 
scholarly investigation con- 
temporary work situations affecting social strat- 
ification West Germany. examines the 
and varied hypotheses work and 
occupation and leans toward the Allportian 
thesis that work and interest are positively 
correlated; whether there instinctive dis- 
position toward specific occupation not 
clearly stated. 

The author employed the “ideal-typical” 


with his industrial peer group. 


methodology his desire understand the 
many phases occupational life. While space 
does not permit discussion this method 
related his research, should pointed out 
that dealing with the kind material 
which often find fusion the ideal-type 
with the so-called real-type. Weberian-Som- 
bartian conflict.) 

His attempt separate psychological from 
sociological aspects work follows cultural 
compulsive rather than the present knowledge 
personality. Also the splitting individual 
occupational choices into specific sociological 
phenomena appears forced into pre- 
conceived pattern rather than related con- 
temporary socio-psychological reality. 

The presentation tables and charts based 
upon situational job analyses connection with 
the discussion occupational aspiration and 
occupational reality, reveals progressive indus- 
trial revolution West Germany with recog- 
nizable changes the total occupational 
structure and the medieval doctrine calling. 
Yet spite these apparent changes, the 
working class youth and their parents still cling 
the medieval idea training the basis for 
social advancement. 1955, out the 
1,200,000 apprentices, more than two-thirds 
were receiving their training master-ap- 
prenticeship relationship which many ways 
longer appropriate preparation for the 
methods production and the development 
positive identification the young worker 


The vocational counselor’s “the 
right man the right job,” still controlled 
family background, education, and ¢nviron- 
mental opportunities West 
Scharmann believes that greater enabling demo- 
cratic processes will emphasize quali- 
fications the choice vocation| the 
future. But wonders whether this broadening 
choice and opportunity might not 
the already existing tension and be- 
tween the medieval doctrine calling and 
that the present ambivalence among and 
unskilled workers the Western World 
large degree related the ill-defined relation- 
ship between vocation and job. Thus, im- 
plication only, reveals then that the more 
advanced the means production social 
system the less meaningful becomes the 
catio”; and the deeper the dehumanization 
work the greater the injury the free- 
dom the individual. 

The reviewer wonders whether one can 
continue include the evaluation con- 
temporary occupational activities 
stratification the values medieval 
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without the supporting ethico-religious institu- 
tions and the social organization the 
Lutheran-Calvinistic era. Man’s struggle against 
those forces attempting transform him into 
thing, certainly not based only upon the 
doctrine calling. 
NAHRENDORF 
Los Angeles State College 


Ageing Industry. inquiry, based fig- 
ures derived from census reports, into the 
problem ageing under the conditions 
modern industry. Gros and 
Acnes New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1956. xi, 150 pp. $7.50. 


This monograph makes interesting contri- 
bution the methodological problems encount- 
ered using census data, and the authors’ 
ingenious solutions some these problems 
could provide model for similar studies. 
Further, practical suggestions are made with 
respect the employment aging males 
British industries, increasingly important 
problem Western societies generally. 

The method used embraced three separate 
approaches the question determining the 
number men who survive given occupa- 
tion advanced age (65 years and over). 
The first method that “moving cohorts,” 
which involves taking age-group men 
given occupation certain date and tracing 
what happens them over time; allowances 
are made for death, migration, and retirement 
when these figures are available. The number 
“unaccounted-for” are those who have left the 
occupation for unknown The 
“moving cohorts” method avoids misrepresenta- 
tions which might occur merely the percent- 
age aging workers from period period were 
used. However, the method limited the study 
occupations which the majority 
workers are settled their early thirties, 
those comparable from one census another, 
and those having radical changes for the 
past thirty years. Hence, great many occupa- 
tions newer industries have perforce been 
omitted, which regrettable, for such com- 
parisons might have proved most interesting. 
Since there was British census 1941, the 
study includes only the years 1921, 1931, and 
1951. 

ratio the number men aged and 
over those aged each occupation was 
computed; the occupation declining be- 
cause small intake the younger years, this 
ratio may high, but the industry has 
fixed retirement policy, the ratio would 
quite low. second ratio, the number 
men aged 55-64 those aged 35-64 each 


occupation, used signal occupations within 
which unusual fluctuations require explanation 
terms the particular occupation. 

The bulk the volume devoted de- 
tailed analysis the thirty-two occupations 
selected, and systematic discussions 
reasons for the changing age-structure within 
them. should emphasized that this mono- 
graph deals with specific occupations, not with 
total industries. Some the occupations are 
farmers, coal-miners, makers glass, plumbers, 
workers precious metals, welders, tram and 
trolley-bus drivers, dockers, and on. Not all 
these have exact counterparts the American 
industrial system, but the range types 
occupations wide enough general in- 
terest. Findings, indicated estimated sur- 
vival rates the moving cohorts, tend show 
direct relationship between such “craftlike” 
occupations makers watches and clocks, 
workers precious metals, and utilization 
aging and aged workers, contrasted 
those involving heavy manual labor and outdoor 
work, such coal-face workers signalmen. 
The survival rates, however, are based upon 
the authors’ estimates the proportion 
aging men who could continue the occupa- 
tion, rather than the proportion who presently 
continue. 

The authors state their purpose discover 
the selective factors the nature the occu- 
pation itself which either preclude encourage 
men remain the occupation beyond their 
mid-sixties, the “proportion the men 
(who) are physically capable remaining 
the same job into their late sixties.” does 
not seem that the nature the data used 
permits conclusions this level. fact, 
their analysis seems indicate that not physical 
capability but the presence pensioning and 
retirement programs the most important in- 
dependent variable. Whether not they have 
shown that the differences pinpointed among 
the occupations with respect utilizing older 
workers result from physical incapacity per- 
form work tasks into the later ages does not, 
however, detract from this careful and resource- 
ful study. 

Frances 

University California, Los Angeles 


Study. ScHOEFFLER. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1955. xiii, 254 pp. 
$4.75. 

title such that used Professor 
bound attract attention, espe- 
cially among the neighboring disciplines, mem- 
bers which not have the emotional invest- 
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ment protect that economists such the 
reviewer have. regrettable, therefore, that 
the book does not fact live the chal- 
lenge its title. 

the first place, there lack clarity 
defining the problem studied, lack 
especially remarkable methodological work. 
Neither “failure” nor “economics” defined 
anywhere. serious attempt made estab- 
lish the proposition that economics has failed 
even state what meant that propo- 
sition; simply taken for granted. From 
some scattered remarks, one can infer that the 
failure involved that prophecy. The fore- 
casts the 1945-6 transition are referred 
repeatedly this connection. 
prophecy extremely stringent test for 
science, and failure meet insufficient 
grounds for the sweeping conclusions drawn. 
Incidentally, even far historical predic- 
tion concerned, the record economists 
not bad might inferred from Schoeffler’s 
remarks. Thus Theil has shown that the 
forecasts made during the postwar period 
the economic experts the governments the 
Netherlands and Scandinavia show significant 
skill (See Statistical Appraisal Postwar 
Macroeconomic Forecasts the Netherlands 
and Scandinavia,” Proceedings the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute, 1955, pp. 1-16). 
fact Schoeffler himself one point (see 
page 171) repudiates the idea that uncondi- 
tional prediction correct goal for economics; 
but then why does regard economics 
having failed? 

are indeed tempted think astro- 
nomical forecasts paradigm for science, 
but this misleading. Physics does not, for the 
most part, forecast the future uncondi- 
tional sense; merely says that certain 
conditions hold, then certain consequences fol- 
low. Such conditional forecasts are made all the 
time economists, with good deal success 
certain areas. For example, most economists 
would agree that run-away inflation not 
possible the government acts prevent 
the stock money from increasing. This 
conditional statement; does not permit 
prediction whether not there will 
inflation the United States 
the next five years, because such prediction 
ment’s monetary policy. Such knowledge per- 
haps should sought part more complete 
theory; but the conditional prediction still 
highly useful. 

But let pass the assumption that eco- 
nomics has some sense “failed.” any case, 
certainly not doing well that improve- 


ment would not highly desirable. Schoeffler’s 
diagnoses the failures economics are vari- 
ous, but they can summarized one state- 
ment. Economics proceeds abstractions and 
assumptions which cannot known true; 
therefore all deductions from them are shaky. 
take one example, denominates the 
fallacy artificial isolation consideration 
only some variables. attacks the view that, 
“when considering tax program for the United 
States, for example, quite proper ignore 
its effect the size the earthworm popula- 
tion Afghanistan.” the contrary, says 
Schoeffler, cannot safely ignore [italics 
his] variable the grounds nonimportance. 
the size the earthworm population Afghani- 
stan will have significant repercussions the 
position the United States Treasury, but 
certainly not beyond the realm possibility 
that such repercussions exist.” find hard 
comment this position; the example just 
Schoeffler’s position. 

course, Schoeffler’s position denial 
scientific method. criticism, could 
applied just well any the natural 
sciences, which always resort abstraction, 
unproved assumptions, and isolation systems. 
Every scientific hypothesis involves jump into 
the unknown which cannot completely justi- 
fied the basis past knowledge, was 
already seen Kant his refutation 
Hume’s epistomology. Not only his critical 
remarks, but also his positive model the 
structure prediction Schoeffler seems be- 
lieve that proceed from known facts 
formation,” his terminology) all stages 
(starting with concept logical probability; 
his views are essentially the same those 
Professor Carnap). not, however, thor- 
oughly consistent, for admits into the cate- 
gory information, universal laws disciplines 
other than economics (see pages and 158); 
but how any such proposition could regarded 
information his sense not clear, since 
one condition for information that “it is. 
valid, that is, established being true.” Clearly 
proposition about the real world ever 
“established being true;” from the history 
science, would say that can fairly 
sure that any proposition held today will some- 
day falsified. 

conclude, would dispute Schoeffler’s 
repeated statement that the conduct eco- 
nomics (or the disciplines into which 
would change present economics) im- 
proved methodological studies. Methodology, 
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the study the conduct the natural and 
social sciences, legitimate and valuable 
discipline, since deals with important set 
human activities; but doubtful that 
has ever contributed anything the way 
useful advice the practitioner. Changes 
the methods economic research will come 
when newer methods have been shown superior 
actual test. 
KENNETH ARROW 
Stanford University 


Human Communication: Review, Sur- 
vey, and Criticism. CHERRY. 
New York: The Technology Press Massa- 
chusetts Institute Technology jointly with 
John Wiley and Sons; London: Chapman 
and Hall, 1957. xiv, 333 pp. $6.75. 


The intensive study communication 
recent scientific development, and one which 
has been undertaken scholars many di- 
verse disciplines. One result this diversity 
approach certain degree confusion 
and misunderstanding: the specialists one 
area have not always succeeded communi- 
cating accurately their results others in- 
terested the same problems but approaching 
these from another field specialization. 
Professor Cherry’s purpose “to extract from 
these various disciplines [concerned part with 
communication] the common related concepts 
and ideas concerning communication, such 
way show the historical development and 
growth this subject. the same time 
hope stress particular some those snares 
and pitfalls which, though well known the 
specialist, catch the unwary who chance 
stray from other fields” (p. 3). The book 
intended review, survey, and criticism, 
and not complete exposition summary 
the sciences dealing with communication. 
might indeed regarded kind syllabus 
the study communication, and guide 
its literature. Cherry’s bibliography extensive 
(numbering 367 items) and carefully docu- 
ments each the seven essays which make 
the book. 

brief survey the content the book 
more precisely defines its scope. Chapter 
“Communication and Organization—an Essay,” 
outlines the field and its problems; Chapter 
“Evolution Communication Science,” gives 
some idea the history communications 
research. Chapter “On Signs, Language, and 
Communication,” has particular reference 
linguistics and its contribution communica- 
tion theory; Chapter “On Analysis Signals, 
Especially Speech,” deals almost wholly with 
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phonetics. Chapter “On the Statistical Theory 
Communication,” surveys the principle con- 
cepts and theories the mathematical theory 
communication. Chapter devoted the 
“Logic Communication (Syntactics, Se- 
mantics, and Pragmatics),” and the final chap- 
ter “On Cognition and re- 
view some the work this field achieved 
philosophers (mainly Peirce) and psycholo- 
gists. 

Professor Cherry’s own interests com- 
munication (he Reader Telecommunication 
Imperial College, University London) 
leads him limit the choice disciplines 
reviewed. These are, have seen, linguistics, 
phonetics, communication theory (especially 
mantics, philosophy, and, limited extent, 
psychology. does not include anything from 
the social sciences that might relevant 
communication. This limitation 
ably imposed one the purposes the 
series called Studies Communication, spon- 
sored large part the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute Technology and edited Locke, 
Leo Beranek, and Roman Jakobson. 

Within these limitations, however, the book 
extraordinarily good one. should 
extremely useful sociologists and other social 
scientists that provides lucid and well- 
written account highly specialized technical 
studies which non-specialists often find 
cult read and understand. Cherry has striven 
for simplicity expression without the same 
time over-simplifying the problems discussed. 
has succeeded, generally, this objective, 
although some who are none too competent 
mathematics and symbolic logic may find Chap- 
ters and little difficult read. The book 
includes, however, glossary, which Cherry 
attempts briefly define and explicate the more 
technical terms used, and indicate, where 
necessary, significant disagreements among 
specialists the meanings these terms. 

Harry 

University California, Los Angeles 


Rocer Brown. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd., 1956. xii, 330 pp. $5.50. 


Study Thinking the latest the 
books resulting from the present interest the 
psychology “thinking.” also probably the 
tidiest them, intellectually speaking. 
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This intellectual neatness the core the 
Study’s strength and also its weakness. 

the Book Genesis told that God 
first created and next named. But since 
man’s creativity, least his understanding 
it, inexorably tied his symbolizing, 


has spent much his creative 


energy exploring more less naively the 
limits—the heights and depths, the narrowness 
and breadths—of his various systems names. 

Are names things? Are things names? How 
similar are names things? Are the correlations 
things and names intrinsic extrinsic? Are 
they immanent fortuitous? 

the beginning was the Word: and for man 
still is. 

his long struggle with the Word, man has 
found himself continuously caught upon the 
horns his own symbolic dilemma: the logi- 
cians’ not —A. There always one plot 
played various pairs antagonistic char- 
acters: The One the Many, and the Part 
the Whole, the Same the Other, Analysis 
Synthesis, Deduction Induction, Classifying 
Hypothesizing, Signs Metaphors, Deduc- 
Inference, Judicial Imagination 
Creative Imagination. 

And whatever way the dilemma has been 
formulated, one horn has always been 
little easier grasp and cope with than the 
other. 

Where the job was that identifying, 
classifying, deducing, realizing particular 
instances classifying, reading out ana- 
lytically the implications already accepted 
axioms, generalizations, postulates, classes, 
categories, man has moved with some compe- 
tence and more confidence. But where the job 
was one dealing symbolically with man’s 
actual creativity, his capacity make infer- 
ences, carry out inductions, synthesize, 
create imaginatively, and bring forth true 
creative emergents, that horn, however formu- 
lated, has proven dangerously sharp and baf- 
slippery. 

The Wiirzbergers, who tackled “thinking” 
more systematically, more successfully, and 
more stimulatingly than any other group 
modern psychological history, found them- 
selves working almost exclusively with cate- 
gorized word choices, with classifications, with 
identifications. They found themselves less able, 
not all able, work successfully with the 
processes problem solving, inventing, and 
creative imagination. other words, sorting, 
and identifying were found the 
Wiirzbergers intellectually the most easily 
and experimentally the most manipu- 
lable materials. This apparently has been the 


duplicate experience the researchers the 
present Study Thinking. 

Classifying and identifications are 
course, but they are only one aspect, that 
the most mechanical, least human 
Problem solving, inventing, creative 
are the most exclusively human kinds 
ing.” And these are still mainly avoided 
neglected. 

Perhaps the more creative aspects think- 
ing are too difficult, too obscure work with. 
But they should not ignored, much de- 
graded. And certainly would seem in- 
dicative that the authors the Study have 
specifically depreciated the phenomenological 
approach “thinking.” And would seem 
significant, too, that they have omitted mention 
heimer, and Foss, even from their bibliography. 
Such attitude rejection smacks too much 
Titchener’s “it may interesting, but 
isn’t psychology,” the behavioristic axiom: 
“if isn’t conditioning, isn’t learning.” 

The present study has three its rather 
mixed root metaphors, the the 
systems represented Boolean 
logic and probabilistic statistical systems, and 
touch game-theory. Behind its psycho- 
logical facade sound the implicit rattle and 
click Holorith machines and the soft efficient 
whirr magnetic drums. Implicit its analy- 
sis “thinking” the logic and system im- 
plicit sorting machines. 

The authors Study Thinking have 
done neat—a compulsively neat—job, but they 
have turned their backs the truly 
human and challenging aspect 
its creative, imaginative aspect. So, while the 
present study the neatest its kind, 
consists essentially the tidy analyses those 
aspects human thinking which are most 
nearly mechanical—those identifying, classi- 
fying, and sorting into categories—of processes 
which are already done more quickly and ef- 
ficiently IBM apparatus. 

University Tulsa FLETCHER McCorp 


Human Problems State Mental Hospital. 
BELKNAP. New York: The Blakiston 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1956. 
xvi, 277 pp. $5.50. 

Diagnosing Human Relations Organizations: 
Case Study Hospital. Studies Or- 
ganizational Behavior, No. Labor and 
New Haven: Yale University, 1956. vii, 120 
pp. Processed. price indicated. 
Stimulated journalist’s exposé, “South 

State” invited Belknap make systematic 
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study the administrative structure state 
mental hospital. The field investigation placed 
perspective historical survey state 
hospitals. Unfortunately, the author’s decision 
disguise the name the research setting 
detracts from the second the background 
chapters, which describes the history public 
mental institutions “South State.” The analy- 
sis centers contrasting the formal and in- 
formal organization, status system, and di- 
vision labor the hospital. Because the 
wide disparity between the prescribed and actual 
roles the professional personnel, the main- 
tenance stable and functioning organization 
disproportionately vested the nurses, at- 
tendants, and even the patients themselves. 
Belknap provides insightful analysis the 
resultant informal status system and role re- 
lationship the lower echelon personnel, par- 
ticularly the attendant vis-a-vis the patient. 
The author’s thesis that the state hospital, 
toto, dysfunctional psychiatric care. 
asserts that given its present structure, or- 
ganizational modifications can effect only mini- 
mal improvements. The volume most readable 
but little the data the field investigation 
are reported such way that the reader can 
assess the interpretations. strategy ex- 
position which presented more the interview 
material would reassure the reviewer that the 
findings are supportive, for example, the 
work Stanton and Schwartz, and not merely 
reprinting them. 

Argyris’ study the nursing department 
cancer hospital developed around theo- 
retical framework first applied the study 
bank. The core his theoretical scheme 
that the worker always the process 
making demands upon his work environment 
maximize his “self actualizations.” Simultane- 
ously, the organization tries maximize its 
“self actualization” through demands upon the 
worker. the basis interviews with nurses, 
developed scale the nurses’ predis- 
positions behavior demands. Argyris finds 
that their predispositions are gratified 
large extent “nursing” and their relationship 
the patients. The low evaluation which nurses 
give administrative and supervisory activities 
interferes with the effective performance both 
the head nurse dealing with her subordinate 
nurses and the floor nurse directing non- 
professional personnel. Their avoidance ad- 
ministrative functions supported the work 
flow the hospital, the physician-nurse rela- 
tionship, and the lack informal interaction 
with their peers. Although the sample small 
and the instrument crude, Argyris demonstrates 


that possible predict dissatisfaction 
and turnover from self actualization ratings 
(the difference between predisposition and 
pression). While the actor central the ip. 
vestigation—the nurse—receives careful study, 
her significant others—patients, physicians, and 
on—appear have been only cursorily 
lyzed. This limitation because the findings 
are concerned, considerable extent, with 
the nature the reciprocal relationship be- 
tween the nurse and the other actors the 
setting. Also, although the volume research 
report and not systematic analysis the 
field, would still have been appropriate for 
Argyris have integrated his findings with 
other studies the nurse. 

Both studies are examples “applied” 
search which make substantive and theoretical 
contributions social science and yet satisfy 
the specific mandates under which they were 
produced. general analyses the social or- 
ganization medical settings, they have dif- 
ferent strong points and weaknesses. For 
example, Belknap’s investigation minimally 
considers the emotional components the rela- 
tionship hospital personnel each other 
and the patient, and Argyris’ research lacks 
adequate structural analysis and historical per- 
spective. While each significant study 
medical setting, the complementary nature 
the two analyses suggests that, had Professors 
Argyris and Belknap collaborated investi- 
gation single treatment institution, their 
different approaches would probably have 
sulted most trenchant inquiry. 

Howarp FREEMAN 

Harvard University 


The Militant South, 1800-1861. Hore 
FRANKLIN. Cambridge: The Belknap Press 


Harvard University Press, 1956. xiii, 317 


pp. $5.00. 


From Slavery Freedom: History Ameri- 
can Negroes. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. JoHN FRANKLIN. New 
York: Alfred Knopf, 1956. xv, 639, xiii 
pp. $5.50, text; $7.50, trade. 


the two books above, the first little 


interest most sociologists. aimed the 


historian, who doubt will find valuable. 
For sociologists social psychologists with 
interest the pre-Civil War period, The 
tant South makes important contribution 
demonstrating that one the multiple causes 
the Civil War was long, gradual growth 
militant spirit the South. According 
Franklin, economic and political causes may 
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have brought the South the brink war, 
but was the social psychological attitude 
militancy which made war not only acceptable 
but almost natural and welcome eventuality. 

Much more important those sociologists 
interested races and ethnic groups this 
revision Franklin’s well-accepted From 
Slavery Freedom. This revision brings the 
material the mid-1950’s, and was defi- 
nitely needed because the significant events 
which have occurred during the last decade. 

The first chapters deal with the Negro 
Africa; the Negroid rulers Egypt and 
Ethiopia; and then deal considerable detail 
with the larger Negro states (300 A.D. 1300 
A.D.) Africa. From here the scene shifts 
the slave trade, which described con- 
siderable detail. Special emphasis given 
slavery the Caribbean, from whence many 
America’s slaves were transshipped. The book 
then relates the beginnings slavery the 
Southern colonies, the Middle colonies, and 
New England, showing the differing reception 
slaves each area. Adequate space given 
the role Negroes the Revolutionary 
War and the vacillating attitude the Colonies 
toward using Negro soldiers analyzed. Ac- 
cording Franklin the slavery system this 
time already was beginning deteriorate when 
the establishment the “Cotton Kingdom” 
made again profitable, and insured further 
decades slavery. 

Considerable description given the 
domestic slave trade, life the Southern 
plantation, and the use the Black Codes 
restrain the behavior Negroes general 
and their escape insurrection particular. 
Mr. Franklin’s account negates the notion 
the happy, adjusted slave, love with his 
master and with slavery. Emphasis placed 
slave insurrections, not because their 
direct importance, but because their con- 
tribution toward making the South fearful 
and militant area, and toward breeding dis- 
trust Negroes whites. Also shown the 
rising discord between the North and South, 
and the part Negroes and slavery played 
accentuating it. clear picture painted 
the stresses and strains the 1840’s and 1850’s 
between the North and South and between 
Negroes and whites both areas. The anom- 
alous position the Free Negro clearly 
depicted. The Civil War itself not given 
special attention, possibly because the au- 
thor’s lengthy analysis Reconstruction, and 
his clarification the role played Negroes 
during this period. Considerable 
allotted, correctly, the successful post-Re- 


construction effort white Southerners 
remove far possible all the Negro’s 
recently acquired rights politics, education, 
economics, religion and social life. 

Much insight given into the present bitter- 
ness the South the lengthy description 
the post-Reconstruction period the South 
and the rationalizations current the period 
for the re-subjugation the Negro. Descrip- 
tions Negro-white relationships Canada 
and Latin America help give prespective for 
the American scene. 

Clearly described the role Booker 
Washington attempting re-establish some 
those gains, well the assistance 
Northern and church groups 
during this trying period. The northern, urban 
migration Negroes described, well 
the pattern violence, both North and 
South, which resulted. During World War the 
condition the Negro improved, bitter re- 
action occurred the South, but Negro pro- 
test activity, spearheaded the 
was able prevent complete relapse. 

special interest sociologists would 
the excellently done five final chapters dealing 
with all phases Negro life since the nineteen- 
twenties. Franklin describes the rise litera- 
ture, art, music and the drama among Negroes 
during this period when Harlem was “the 
Negro capital the world.” Then came the 
depression, and Franklin describes some de- 
tail the contribution each the New Deal 
Negro economic and social 
welfare. The change the Negro from the 
Republican Democratic party described 
detail, are the contributions made the 
Black Cabinet and other Negroes govern- 
ment service during the depression and World 
War II. Particularly well done was the account 
the various court cases beginning with the 
forced opening the first Southern state 
versity Negroes and ending with the 1956 
court cases the desegregation public 
schools. The two final chapters, “Fighting for 
the Four Freedoms,” and “Mid-Century Inven- 
tory,” bring the reader date and make 
attempt balance the recent progress made 
the Negro with the violent reaction against 
that progress seen the Solid South, and con- 
cludes that “This was rich experience that 
Negroes had undergone they gave evidence 
greater maturity. The rejections they had 
suffered doubtless wounded them considerably, 
but such treatment also gave them perspective 
and objectivity that others had greater 
culty achieving. They could, therefore, point 
out more clearly than some others what seemed 
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inherent Western civilization. They 
could counsel their country, cared listen, 
concerning its own position atomic world. 
America’s role the atomic age was lead 
the world toward peace and international under- 
standing, the Negro element the population 
had peculiar function perform carrying 
forward the struggle for freedom home, for 
the sake America’s role, and abroad, for the 
sake the survival the world.” 

This text, along with its 
graphical notes, while not directly applicable 
sociology courses, can well serve fine 
collateral reading book for either teacher 
student. 


Grinnell College Joun 


Education the U.S.A.: Comparative Study. 
Philosophical Library Inc., 1956. 227 pp. 
$4.50. 


Constraint and Variety American Education. 
Nebraska Press, 1956. 160 pp. $2.75. 


Education the U.S.A., free-wheeling 
study lecturer education the Univer- 
sity Glasgow, was written primarily 
inform the British about the virtues and vices 
the American “one-tract” educational sys- 
tem. Richmond begins with grand interpreta- 
tion American society, the style 
Tocqueville, with the “frontier-spirit” explain- 
ing for him why Americans, education and 
elsewhere, behave they do. Then leaving 
behind this venture character and society, 
the author presents chapters educational 
administration, teaching, the elementary school, 
the high school, and higher education, where 
descriptive material interestingly mixed with 
criticism and applause. Much this accurate 
and good temper. The discussion primary 
and secondary education considers number 
specific conditions that have favored more 
comprehensive form school organization 
this country, compared Great Britain; 
and, while most concerned about the quality 
higher education, Richmond believes this 
worthy enterprise may yet saved “agoniz- 
ing now going American 
universities and colleges. 

David Riesman’s small book, based lec- 
tures delivered the University Nebraska, 
also ranges widely attempting “to place 
American higher and secondary school educa- 
tion its cultural context.” The first 
three essays, The Academic Procession, sees 
colleges and universities imitating one another, 
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with pronounced tendency toward uniformity, 
The Intellectual Veto Groups, Riesman turns 


the social sciences, focusing mainly the 


problems and conflicts en- 
gendered the rise anthroplogy, sociology, 
and social psychology. Secondary Education and 
“Counter-Cyclical” Policy dramatizes the vul- 
nerability the secondary school 
pressure, yet suggests, the same time, that 
school men can occasionally instigate counter- 
cycles the trends the day. 

recurrent theme these essays the 
danger isomorphism education, and the 
importance maintaining educational leverage 
through dialectic difference. This appre- 
hension about sameness somewhat 
parallels Riesman’s earlier concern with 
vidual conformity. The parallel contains 
change mode explanation. these essays, 
attention goes primarily social organization, 
with variety formal organization portrayed 
the prime condition for the development 
differentiated, autonomous individuals. The 
analytical posture clearly that the institu- 
tional analyst, with “character” left aside 
research heuristic. 

What the relevance these essays the 
sociology education? They offer plethora 
ideas enliven field need excitement 
and insight. This small success. However, 
the sociology education also needs sturdy 
research channels, and unfortunate rub 
the Riesman stance that interest becomes 
dispersed. relentless pursuit 
diversity, mixed with his art contextual 
thinking, pulls many aspects many 
problems, and, doing, democratizes ap- 
proaches and factors. But what needed finally 
research commitment. Riesman’s essays— 
admirable vehicles personal comment and 
general 
affect inquiry they more clearly reflected 
selection the significant from the many. 
the context mind oriented variety, 
modest counter-cycle discursiveness would 
deepen rather than narrow the perspectives 
others. 


Harvard University Burton 


The Large Family System: Original Study 
the Sociology Family Behavior. 
James with the aid and par- 
tial collaboration ELEANoR STOKER BOLL. 
Philadelphia: University Pennsylvania 
Press, 1956. 325 pp. $6.00. 


The large family often romanticized, much 
was the “noble redskin” the 18th Century 
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curiously for two the same reasons: 
(1) that each its own way conjures 
nostalgia for what presumably was our own 
past; and (2) that each represents that which 
presumed more “natural” and un- 
spoiled civilization. 


any!) from such fantasy high time, there- 
fore, that some one investigated the large 
family. The book hand reports such in- 
vestigation. The study dealt with 100 large 
families (operationally defined having six 
more children each) having total 844 
infancy-surviving children. 

The author repeatedly points out that this 
isa “pioneer study” and not “statistical” one. 
realizes that the sample not representative 
any specifiable universe. And after having 
methodically constructed schedule based 
life histories purposely abandoned 
favor eliciting unstructured reports, vari- 
ously oral, written both. 

One cannot help being fascinated the re- 
sulting generalizations: The large family 
probably happier than (if happy as) 
the small family. The daughters are perhaps 
less likely marry. Fathers are most satisfied, 
mothers middling and children least satisfied 
with large families. Rank order birth ap- 
pears related with the happiness chil- 
dren large families. The children these 
families not have large families their 
own. Many large families are self-contained, 
rearing their children with rather less than the 
usual amounts experience getting along 
with outsiders. The children accepted sibling 
disciplining better than parental disciplining. 
Large Catholic families are happier than large 
Protestant ones. 

very important keep mind that, 
owing the extremely exploratory nature 
this research, these generalizations are simply 
provocative hypotheses. Limiting characteristics 
the study, addition the unstandardized 
methods eliciting information, include: the 
use children (but none their parents) 
informants; the narrow slice historic time 
(chiefly the Depression and the 
Second World War); the ratio women 
men among the informants; the limited geo- 
region (half the families were from 
Pennsylvania and New York); the lack 
comparable study small families; etc., etc. 
The main use these derivative generaliza- 
tions should be, therefore, stimulate research 
much more precise and rigorous nature. 

Professor Bossard comes with 
sonality typology for children the large 
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family that has ecclogy-like “successionism” 
about it: the first child tends the re- 
sponsible type; the second becomes the popular, 
sociable, well-liked one; the third tends 
socially ambitious; then come the studious, the 
isolate, the irresponsible, the ill, and finally the 
spoiled. 

This attempt typology astonishing 
the light Professor Bossard’s repeated de- 
scription his point view “interactional.” 
evident this typology, well the 
overall generalizations from this study, and 
even, indeed, his familiar law family in- 
teraction, Professor Bossard appears hold 
view interaction that subsocial. The im- 
plications his use the term “interaction” 
appear that persons (and other social 
objects well) get defined unintended con- 
sequences the sheer physical, demographic 
sizes the social groups which they belong 
rather than acquiring meaning from the sym- 
bolic universes which they both think and 
communicate, and from which they derive the 
various roles they play. 

But this certainly reason for rather than 
against further exploration the hypotheses 
Professor Bossard has raised, for the symbolic- 
interactional orientation needs put the 
test rather than simply affirmed. Meantime 
Professor Bossard, whatever criticisms might 
leveled his view interaction, must 
commended for tackling this pioneering study. 

University Iowa 


Rural Sociology: The Strategy Change. 
Loomis and ALLAN BEEGLE. 
Englewood Cliffs, J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1957. xvi, 488 pp. $5.50. 


This important book. significant 
that represents, along with its predecessor 
work, thoughtful and sustained effort dis- 
cover analytical framework with which 
order the vast accumulation facts about 
rural society which have been turned 
the past half century research effort. Al- 
though the authors rightly say the Preface 
that this book not revision Social 
Systems, inevitably invites comparison with 
it. And not too much say that Chapter 
One the latest book is, indeed large part, 
“revision” Chapter One the earlier one. 

The theoretical framework 
system and its constituent “elements.” pre- 
sented the Chapter One the present work, 
the scheme represents some modifications from 
the earlier work. “Status” and “role” are now 
treated one “element” instead two; 
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“power” substituted for “authority,” while 
“social rank,” “sanctions,” and “facilities” are 
new additions the list “elements.” The 
changes are not essentially basic, and the two 
chapters are practically 
cept for important innovation 
present work dealing with the process social 
change. Note that the sub-title this book 
“the strategy change.” The kind “social 
change” the authors have mind guided, 
rather than non-directed, change. Thus are in- 
volved, “the change agent social system” and 
the “target social system,” the former bent upon 
the task modifying the latter. The processes 
change include communication, decision- 
making, boundary maintenance, (that main- 
taining the identity integrity the systems) 
and social-cultural linkage—through initiation, 
legitimation, and execution. 

The book, short, has dual purpose: 

analyze systems, and show how 
change (i.e. improve) them. fulfill the sec- 
ond purpose, carefully chosen case reports are 
utilized which the authors, italics, point 
out the steps their conceptual scheme which 
are being illustrated. 
The thirteen additional chapters are fol- 
lows order: Locality Systems, Family and 
Kinship Systems, Informal Social Systems, 
Regional Social Systems, Hierarchical Social 
Systems, Religious Social Systems, Educational 
Social Systems, Governmental Social Systems, 
Farmers’ Organizations Social Systems, Social 
Systems Health, Federal Agency Systems, 
Library and Mass Media Systems, and Direc- 
tion and Strategy Change. The substantive 
matter each chapter “run through the 
system” analysis under the rubrics the 
“elements.” Each chapter concludes with 
“case” study. 

the special merit this book—in addition 
Chapter One—are the chapters Informal 
Social Systems, (Loomis and Beegle were the 
first include rural sociology books, 
adequate discussion “friendship and clique 
groups” their first textbook, Rural Social 
Systems), and the one Farmers’ Ograniza- 
tions. seems this reviewer that the chapter 
“Federal Agency Systems” perhaps the 
weakest the book. 

While this book, stated earlier, cannot but 
bear comparison with the earlier book the 
authors that follows the same general 
pattern and “borrows” good deal content 
verbatim slightly re-written, there much 
recent and up-to-date material, and the writing 
improved. Its pages are only about half those 
Rural Social Systems, and the type larger, 


that the total wordage would less than 
half and possibly little more than third 
the older book. But the chief merit this 
book not that resembles its “parent” 
many respects, but rather differs from 
one significant aspect: namely, the emphasis 
change. 

There are few points which this reviewer 
would mildly critical. The fundamental ques. 
tion has with the adequacy the 
system concept. This hardly the place, 
nor there space discuss this problem; that 
underlies some problems the book will 
readily apparent. For example, Professor 
Blumer correct his introduction saying 
that “this analytical scheme can applied 
readily and meaningfully the structure 
rural society—to the whole structure any 


its parts,” why are “regional social systems” 
called “potential” the authors function- 


ing only “crisis”? Actually, does make sense 
call the Cornbelt social system? Also, one 
wonders why the agricultural regions are cata- 
logued Chapter Two (Locality Systems) 
well the chapter regions. Also, why 
are types farm organization—family farm, 
corporation farm, etc., included the regional 
chapter? And why list this same chapter 
its close “The Elements the 
Social Systems”? Admittedly, the 
represent case communal farming, but this 
not stressed the description. 

There are other questions reader might ask. 
masters thoroughly Chapter One, will 
know that “social rank” element 
system. But half way through the book 
encounters whole chapter 
Social Systems. may understand the analy- 
sis church congregation Farm Bureau 
social system, but have difficulty applying 
the concept social class. short, what 
was element now becomes, itself, social 
system. Such problems organizing material 
seem stem from determination what 
Professor Blumer says can done with the 
concept, but which practice cannot. Unlike 
Homans (The Human Group), Loomis and 
Beegle not make clear the fact that any 
social system operates environment, physi- 
cal and cultural. 

spite these critical comments, this re- 
viewer regards this book important con- 
tribution the literature rural sociology. 
will inspire controversy—as any important 
book should. will reveal insights the reader, 
whether student rural professional, the 
structure and functioning society. surely 
ought required reading for extension 
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agents and those engaged technical assistance 


work abroad. 
Lowry NELSON 


University Minnesota 


Exkurse: Nach und Dis- 


kussionen. INSTITUT FUR 


Frankfurter zur Soziologie, Band 
Frankfurt Main: Verlagsan- 
stalt G.M.B.H., 1956. 181 pp. 12.—DM, 
Ganzleinen; Kartoniert. 


This the fourth series volumes 
sponsored the Institut fiir Sozialforschung 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe Universitaet, 
Frankfurt. consists twelve lectures dealing 
with some the major concepts sociology 
(such society, individual, group), with five 
areas specialization (including art, the family, 
prejudice, ideology and community studies) and 
with the distinctions between civilization and 
culture, and between social theory and social 
research. Originally these lectures were given 
French part the offerings, during 1953 
and 1954, Universitaet Radiophonique Inter- 
nationale. this attractive paper-bound Ger- 
man edition the lectures have been extended. 
one has tried make the collection and 
revision “systematic.” Quite the contrary, the 
intention provide kind proseminar 
that thrives the speakers’ belief that 
sociology ideas and investigation still not 
congruously match. Max and 
Theodor Adorno introduce the book, but want 
the reader accept collective product 
their institute, though Heinz Maus, Hermann 
Schweppenhaeuser, Ernst Kux and Johannes 
Hirzel are given special mention. 

These lectures make good reading, yet one 
can read and try assess them several 
different ways. series radio talks they 
express quite stimulatingly the character 
highly selected number sociological enter- 
prises and the contentions and perspectives 
one group sociologists. Perhaps fur- 
dare not say deeper—than that, will 
appear rather ridiculous, much any man 
would who stoops down with much concentrated 
energy and anticipated effort lift some- 
thing that turns out light. After all, these 
are public lectures lay audience issues, 
not necessarily the most significant, which can 
Suggest one the problems (Problematik) 
the whole (Gesamtbereich) sociology. In- 
deed many suggestions come our way. can 
follow the dialectic between self and other, and 
reminded Plato and Hegel. Groups are 
analyzed for and shown have mediating 
functions between large societies and small 


individuals. LeBon and Freud are quoted 
length bring crowds into focus. Admittedly 
oversimple propositions about German char- 
acter, authoritarian family traditions and the 
rise the Nazis are reformulated connec- 
tion with discourse the family. are 
asked consider the possibility that totalitarian 
regimes fill the vacuum left the disruption 
authority the home rather than consti- 
tuting extensions such authority. and 
modern dictatorships are indeed the product 
ideal gigantic proportions the satanic 
counterpart liberated ego” (p. 128). 

the section prejudice you can find 
useful summary the ever-spreading facts and 
notions, first formulated the United States, 
the subject the authoritarian personality. 
Unfortunately you cannot find there any refer- 
ence the critique that Shils and others have 
offered the same subject. Only the discussion 
community studies provides the American 
reader with access new empirical material. 
describes the Darmstadt series well 
explorations new departures Germany’s 
youth culture: past events, including Hitler, 
are forgotten (“appear repressed”) atten- 
tion focussed practical matters, 
“Realitaetsgerechtigkeit” and least one high 
school class girls seems contain two dis- 
tinct cliques. One these has the characteristics 
the traditional-bourgeois (buergerlich) pat- 
tern (Hoehere Toechter) and the other, feeling 
itself opposition, has the earmarks the 
“teenager” and typically creates conformity 
the act The method used 
“sociometric” without being 
Each student asked write character 
sketch all the others the class. The 
concluding lecture ideology reminds 
Spranger, Tracy, Pareto, Scheler, Mannheim 
and others. Merton’s clarifications this area 
are ignored, but the main themes the shift- 
ing relations between “ideas” and “reality” are 
once more well caught and worded. The book 
ends with some indirect comment about ex- 
istentialism and the proposition: 


The glorification power and the irresistibility 
sheer existence are well the conditions for 
the disenchantment (of life). Ideology has ceased 
the mask; has become the threatening 
(and actual) face the world. 


would unfair and silly assess the 
work and worth the Frankfurt Institute 
these lectures; but fair and perturbing 
see their pervasive themes reflection the 
guiding commitments one group soci- 
ologists Germany. begin with, the dis- 
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courses systematically by-pass almost all those 
sociologists America whose work shows 
direct and productive continuity with the 
Europe Weber, Durkheim, Freud and Pareto. 
genuine cognizance taken here Merton 
Parsons, Schuetz Erikson, any the 
British social anthropologists, all whom have 
very much say several the topics pur- 
sued the lectures. Fifteen pages groups 
maintain innocence Bales. This waste, 
doubly puzzling and sad since Horkheimer and 
Adorno spent considerable time the United 
States. Indeed, important opportunity has 
been altogether missed here. This group 
thinkers and researchers has historically and 
forcibly been given the chance turning 
kind double emigration—from Germany 
North America and back again—to good scien- 
tific account. The lectures rather fail this 
regard, and instead espouse antipositivistic 
position though whole series sociologists 
America had not graduated from positivism 
long ago. The ideas and arguments forward 
are haunted two fears: that sociologists will 
create sociology that knows society 
just some psychologists have tried study 
people though they were not personalities; 
and that the horrors totalitarian regimes, 
especially the Hitler variety, will for- 
gotten and return. Almost despair the 
various authors then converge the demand 
that sociology become critical disci- 
pline, that show society for what 
and what can destroy. are never 
really told from what point view 
critique should proceed, though seems that 
the present case proceeds from kind 
eighteenth century rationalism tempered 
sympathies for existentialism. Clearly such 
matters involve genuine questions for sociology, 
even for one who finds Max Weber’s distinc- 
tions this sphere quite adequate. suspect 
the Institute expects too much from sociology 
and brings toward the subject too little the 
inevitably necessary courage needed live 
with it. What troubles much more than 
all this, however, lies another direction: the 
sociology represented these lectures full 
adroit circumspection and agile dialectic, 
often very well expressed, but the last 
resort dead. potentially rich chapter 
art and music can follow thoroughly 
interesting speculations about Stravinski and 
jazz, but these are presented almost though 
they were revealed truths. They are not pre- 
sented they should be: possibilities and 
hypotheses needing revision. The spirit these 
lectures never tentative and often—dare 
say call this sociology 
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does not set the stage for search, not 
guided surprise and wonder seeking pro. 
visional answers that can lead 
questions. 
Kaspar 
University British Columbia 


Location and Space-Economy. General Theory 
Relating Industrial Location, Market 
Areas, Land Use, Trade, and Urban Struc. 
ture. WALTER New York: The 
Technology Press Massachusetts 
tute Technology jointly with John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd., 1956. xix, 350 pp. $8.75. 


This volume represents ambitious and 
laudable attempt construct general theory 


location. Professor Isard constructs such 
theory with artful combination 


facts, exceptional amount logic, number 
fairly-well accepted principles, and more 
than sufficient share intuition. formulates 
pervasive and basic location principle: “The 
marginal rate substitution between any two 
transport inputs groups transport inputs 
Must equal the reciprocal the ratio 
their transport rates, social surplus less 
costs all other transport inputs being held 
constant.” When appropriate postulates are in- 
troduced, this principle appears imply various 
location theories: 
dogma Weber, Fetter-Launhardt market and 
supply area analysis, market area 
schemata, and Thiinen agricultural 
theory.” additition the integration 
various location theories, this principle pur- 
ported “extend and generalize much this 
theory encompass much broader range and 
more realistic set situations.” One the 
last two chapters the book gives mathe- 
matical formulation the general theory and 
the other gives graphic presentation. 


fessor Isard’s book addition the sheer 
elegance his thinking. For example, the chap- 
ter agglomeration analysis and agriculural 


location theory, which contains 
the economies scale, localization, and 
urbanization, special interest. Also, the 
appendix the same chapter which contains 
some theoretical notes urban land-use 
importance. 

the questions which will raised the 


sociologically-oriented reader this book, those 


concerning the empirical applicability the 
theory may foremost. Professor Isard, 
course, aware that his theory may limited 
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this respect when says that “general 
theories have widespread reputation for being 
sterile terms concrete social problems and 
related policy recommendations.” The term 
much too strong, but true that 
social scientists, compared logicians, are 
dealing with aspects concrete situations and 
are searching for explanations which will hold 
for specifiable classes empirical phenomena. 
The old dictum that the relationships between the 
abstract elements theory must approach iso- 
morphism with reality still holds good. most 
empirical cases must considered deviant 
the theory, then the social scientist must search 
elsewhere for his explanation. “Elsewhere” 
the case Isard’s theory most likely 
found the complex socio-cultural variables 
which limit the range social choice within 
any social segment and which determine the 
patterns social attitudes and preferences 
within given society. 

what degree Isard’s theory 
true” largely matter for future work, but 
there should doubt that significant 
contribution the study location and space- 
economy. systematic integration sev- 
eral existing bodies abstract thought; at- 
tempts give new order variety 
empirical phenomena, the interrelationships be- 
tween them being clarified; and should pro- 
vide new leads for empirical research. 

WENDELL BELL 

Northwestern University 


The Crisis World Population: Sociological 
Examination with Special Reference the 
Underdeveloped Areas. HERTZLER. 
Lincoln: University Nebraska Press, 1956. 
xiii, 279 pp. $5.00. 

This not scientific analysis for experts but 
contribution the growing literature inter- 
preting population facts context world 
problems. dedicated book, and pessi- 
mistic one. With present rates population 
increase the world whole and its major 
underdeveloped areas, “the finiteness the 
earth becomes matter paramount concern 
are foolishly and irresponsibly opti- 
mistic, the burden blame—and disaster— 
upon the present” (p. viii). accord 
with this aim arousing people, the termi- 
nology often departs from the dispassion 

The scope the interpretation broad. 
Consideration the interrelated and closing 
world and the increase its people precedes 
chapters “The modernization pattern and 


modern demographic balance,” “The 
tion-demographic differential,” pres- 
sure and the underdeveloped countries,” and 
“The modernization the underdeveloped 
countries.” The final chapters deal with ways 
out: increasing the world’s food supply, inter- 
national migration, and world fertility reduction. 

The achievement the book major one, 
for demographic literature contains little be- 
tween the technicalities the specialists and 
the writings the publicists. The major ques- 
tions rise from these deficiencies the ma- 
terials available for sociological analysis. The 
simple division the world into three types 
may have been serviceable demographers, but 
hardly adequate for sociological analysis. 

The major question international, national, 
and private policy that stimulated fertility 
reductions among the peasants the diverse 
cultures. Professor Hertzler has dealt courage- 
ously with this topic, but offers analysis 
the means for arousing people and thus 
presumably saving the underdeveloped Type 
III countries. However, social 
logical research fertility specific cultures 
limited, and incisive demographic analysis 
those programs, actions, and policies that 
have existed now exist sparse indeed. 
Under these circumstances, demographers can 
hardly expect sociologists develop plans 
evaluate prospects. 

TRENE TAEUBER 


Princeton University 


Must Men Starve? The Malthusian Contro- 
versy. JAcoB New York: Abelard- 
Schuman, Ltd., 1957. 331 pp. $4.50. 


“This is,” stated the author’s some- 
what defensive first words, biased book.” 
order counteract the “virulent Malthusian 
bias” which holds that “contraception will wipe 
out erosion, war, hunger and the ills the 
world,” the author substitutes virulent eco- 
nomic bias which science and economic 
planning will accomplish these objectives. 

Malthus chastised for being reactionary, 
for being, among other things, 
pessimistic. For these the author substitutes 
economic liberalism and optimism. balance 
Malthusian gloom over the economic implica- 
tions rapid mortality declines underde- 
veloped areas Oser reminds that new mouths 
are accompanied new hands. Where Malthu- 
sians are disturbed food shortages under- 
developed areas, Oser gives chapter showing 
that the growth rate farm output has ex- 
ceeded population growth rates recent years 
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within the United States. the great 
lesson which underdeveloped areas can learn 
from the United States that with adequate 
capital and good technology farm production 
per acre land and per hour labour can 
increase For those who are wor- 
ried about the cake custom the under- 
developed area, Oser replies cheerfully that 
“Economic, social and cultural changes 
are continuous process evolution.” For 
Malthusians concerned with population density, 
Oser first demonstrates the lack correlation 
between density and per-capital income, but 
later concludes that “certain countries are over- 
populated” the sense that they lack “the 
capital, the technology and the social organiza- 
tion conducive high levels living.” 

Indeed, the greater part the book devoted 
proving that countries are poor because 
deficient capital, technology and social organiza- 
tion. While this may seem imply that coun- 
tries are poor because they are poor, Oser holds 
that the world has the potentialities for wealth 
would only fully utilize and pool its knowl- 
edge and resources. realize their wealth, 
underdeveloped nations need balanced 
programme(s) industrialization,” land re- 
form, redistribution wealth, “well balanced 
integrated system(s) transport,” revision 
import-export policies, more equitable wage 
systems, conservation programs, mechanized 
agriculture, utilization known methods for 
producing synthetic foods, higher crop yields, 
etc. 

How are these desirable conditions 
brought about? “Money now used for huge 
military expenditures could provide fund 
for international investment and economic de- 
velopment.” Further, revision “the com- 
mercial and foreign investment policies the 
richer countries” free trade policy for the 
United States, for example); “some kind 
League Underveloped States which will fix 
the prices exports;” “wielding the club” 
over the rich; and “mass education,” are some 
the many solutions mentioned. 

All this not suggest that the book should 
ignored. interestingly written and pro- 
vides wide range useful economic informa- 
tion. While better evaluated economists, the 
general analyses deficient economic planning 
underdeveloped areas seem reasonable and 
should interest both general readers 
and policy makers the areas involved. 
Unfortunately, the author never fully comes 
grips with the feasibility his suggested 
reforms, nor with the precise role fertility 
limitation aspect economic develop- 
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ment, other than few vague references 
its interim utility. Thus the book suffers 
not only from the stated anti-Malthusian bias, 
but from the implicit belief that economic 
rationality will build Brave, Rich One-World, 

Must Men Starve? The information con- 
tained this book certainly demonstrates that 
they need not. But must await the fruition 
the author’s utopian programs, they most 
certainly will. 

St. Lawrence University 


Consequences Population Mobility for School 
and Community Change. Prepared 
sEL Dynes for the School-Community 
Development Study. Columbus: The Ohio 
State University, 1956. vi, 132 pp. 
price indicated. 


This monograph describes what happened 
Pike County, Ohio, when the population com- 
position that area changed result the 
building atomic energy plant. Although the 
investigation restricted specific area, 
deals with problem increasingly common 
today—the impact population shifts com- 
munity life, whether such shifts are directly 
related new technological developments 
are the rural-urban-suburban type. 

Two main phases the population-com- 
munity changes were discussed: (a) Large 
numbers construction workers first moved 
into the community for temporary settlement. 
Due technological and ideological provisions, 
such temporary settlements took place fam- 
ily rather than individual worker basis. con- 
sequence, the economic, political and social order 
the “invaded” community underwent cer- 
tain changes accommodate the new residents. 
(b) following the construction workers, more 
permanent population settled the same com- 
munity for the purpose staffing the occupa- 
pational structure the new plant—of different 
skills and professional standing than the con- 
struction workers the local population. The 
accommodation the temporary settlers proved 
inadequate for the permanent new settlers. 
Thus the same community within relatively 
short time, was exposed rapidly occurring 
changes. Lack adequate planning the 
appropriate local and/or federal agencies re- 
sulted economic and social wastage. 

The main analysis centers around three main 
points: (a) Cleavages between the old and new 
residents, permanent temporary, were 
mented when the traditionalism the old 
residents clashed with the more “future” mind- 
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edness (p. 93) the new residents, as, for 
example, matters concerning schooling. (b) 
The pure speculative nature housing accom- 
modations made available through private busi- 
ness proved inadequate terms the 
values the new residents. result, land 
and housing construction suffered steep 
fluctuations. (c) The author concludes finally 
that unless provisions are made for the inte- 
gration the new residents into the community, 
sub-communities tend develop, resuiting 
communication, co-operation and 
order within the larger community. 

few comments the methodology the 
monograph: most the statements are 
based extensive utilization interview ma- 
terials which, from statistical point, should 
have been used with extreme caution. gen- 
eral the data presented evidence not 
lend themselves the type analytical treat- 
ment afforded. Lastly, the author fails 
implement his theoretical concepts and 
result his insights and analyses are discursive 
rather than rigorous and systematic. 

YERACARIS 


University Buffalo 


Technical Co-operation Latin-American Agri- 
culture. National Planning Association Studies 
Technical Co-operation Latin America. 
versity Chicago Press, 1957. xiv, 449 pp. 
$6.00. 


This much needed job well done: 
even evaluation the large variety technical 
co-operation projects Latin American agri- 
culture (specifically those FOA, OAS, 
and certain private agencies). Dr. Mosher has 
provided substantial, broad and well balanced, 
clearly written, and constructive report that will 
valuable sponsors, administrators, workers 
agricultural assistance programs well 
others interested such projects. 

Part Dr. Mosher’s report gives defini- 
tion technical co-operation agriculture 
all those activities (other than the 
importation capital) that aim primarily 
developing more productive agriculture 
country and which non-profit agency ex- 
ternal the country co-operating part- 
reviews its Latin American history since 
began 1943, and sets out the purposes 
the study. Posed herein and discussed through 
the book the issue just what “agricultural 
development” means. Part gives eight case 
histories projects selected from the many 
visited the course the months field 


survey. They range from such considered suc- 
cesses the IIAA Peru, Rockefeller 
Mexico and the OAS Project instructive 
failures (programs Haiti and Ecuador). 

Part III goes into analyses and conclusions 
derived from these cases. particular interest 
sociologists the following. Agriculture de- 
velopment analysed into three elements: 
attitudes (of farmers, political elite, and gen- 
eral public), services and public programs 
(specifically agricultural and extensional 
nature), and social traditions and legal frame- 
work (land tenure systems, social factors 
labor force, population mobility, status 
farmers politics). The implications for 
sociology this area are inescapable although 
Mosher nowhere explicit the matter. Re- 
sources for development are classified into the 
“economic” and the “regenerative.” The latter 
refer the building progressive change 
attitudes and interest progressive op- 
posed traditionally-based farming. Mosher’s 
concept attitudes being regenerative could 
stand more penetrating socio-cultural analysis, 
but serves his purposes the volume. The 
achievements technical cooperation are dis- 
cussed, and some particular problems faced 
the host nations. 

Part IV, “Toward Improving Technical Co- 
operation,” the most stimulating. discusses 
the pros and cons many aspects the 
agencies, programs, problems adjustment, 
personnel and administration. the last issue 
Mosher makes particularly important observa- 
tions the ITAA pointing the increasingly 
deleterious effect administration policies 
Washington: many observers made the 
statement that the political instability Latin- 
American governments was major obstacle 
the success programs technical co- 
operation. now appears that administrative 
and policy instability Washington have been 
least great problem, and today 
probably the larger difficulty” (p. 375). This 
chapter (17) especially ought required 
reading for government officials concerned with 
bilateral programs. 

general the private foundation programs 
are seen have the greatest administrative 
advantage, but the IIAA servicio noted 
being valuable invention. lesser points, 
the reviewer was glad see Mosher’s support 
assistance subsistence farmers against 
the sole emphasis placed some areas 
middle and large scale farms. 

few minor defects hardly mar the over-all 
excellence this report. The index worse 
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than useless and there are occasional errors 
Spanish place names. 
ADAMS 
Michigan State University 


The Structure Moral Code: Philosophical 
Analysis Ethical Discourse Applied the 
Ethics the Navaho Indians. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957. 
xv, 474 pp. $8.00. 


This brilliant book and one 
recommended highly, particularly 
sociologists who persist confusing the study 
values with evaluative study and the 
analysis ethic with commitment it. 

Ladd’s work admittedly provisional 
exploration “descriptive ethics” distinct 
from “normative theoretical ethics.” De- 
scriptive ethics empirical, governed the 
scientific method, and “ethically neutral with 
respect its subject matter. 

The antique problem how best judge 
man’s moral code, whether his words his 
deeds, answered Ladd’s conception 
moral code part ideology and his 
holding that such ideological material best 
studied the discourse informant. 

But what kind belief ethical? Ladd’s 
definition constructed for the purposes 
hand and such definition need not disqualify 
other contenders suitable for other purposes. 
For descriptive ethics definition must con- 
form ordinary usage, clear and precise, 
and carry sufficient generality serve cross- 
cultural research. 

Against these three requirements Ladd ex- 
amines and rejects most the school-common 
definitions ethics. Durkheim’s conception 
the moral, popular among sociologists, 
authoritarian; its validity depends proof 
that any command comes from moral au- 
thority and that the moral authority ac- 
ceptable such. Durkheim gave the choice 
two sources authority, God and Society, 
and while this choice congenial much 
Judiac-Christian tradition, other ethics—the 
Aristotelian, Epicurean, Navaho—reject such 
authoritarian bases. Either these “other ethics” 
are non-moral, and one theologian has as- 
sured me, must reject Durkheim’s notion 
ethnocentric and inadequate for the purposes 
descriptive ethics. 

Similarly Ladd shows the difficulties no- 
tions the moral that which valued, 
that which approved the community, 
that which can known intuition through 
linguistic analysis, and answers, pages 68-69, 


such philosophers Bertrand Russell who 
equate moral description with moral 
ation, the right with the good. 

moral statement, for Ladd, one 
expressing the acceptance prescription for 
conduct which claims superiority and which 
regarded legitimate. moral code body 
moral statements occurring the discourse 
some specified informant group.” 

The structure moral code compre- 
hensively analyzed the terms the sources 
moral superiority and legitimacy and the 
modes moral validation 
Ladd then applies this analysis data gathered 
through interpreters from Navaho “thinkers” 
during five-week, New Mexican sojourn, and 
his collected discourses are included 
appendix. 

The method application one “hypo- 
thetical reconstruction” which involves formu- 
lating hypotheses about the ethic under study 
such way that the ethical statements may 
explained and future statements predicted. 
Ladd careful propound his hypotheses 
such fashion that the data may falsify well 
verify his reconstruction and, indeed, ad- 
mits two “residual principles” the Navaho 
ethic (the principles “reciprocal obligation” 
and “not abandoning anyone dire need”) 
which not fit into his interpretation the 
Navaho morality “prudentialist, egoistic, and 
There is, course, priori 
reason why moral code must consistently 
structured. 

The special contribution this work 
have clarified the meaning ethics—and 
think not merely for the purposes descrip- 
tive ethics—and have shown how may 
proceed investigate this important aspect 
ideology. would revealing extend such 
investigation our own society: the sales- 
man, the Senator, the business executive, and 
our own moralists. 


GWYNNE NETTLER 
Monterey Peninsula College 


Urbanization Africa South the Sahara. 
Prepared under the auspices Unesco 
The International African Institute, London. 
Paris: UNESCO, 1956. 743 pp. UNESCO 
Publications Center, 152 St., New 
York 36. $9.00, paper. 


This volume more than single book; 
compendium, the work many people. 
report the UNESCO team social scien- 
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tists that studied Stanleyville the Belgian 
Congo. composed the working papers 
the Abidjan conference urbanization 
Africa which had the good fortune attend. 

The introduction Daryll Forde, who 
Director the International African Insti- 


tute was associated with the other phases (the 


survey, the team project, and the conference), 
gives not only history the work but 
succinct analysis the continental setting and 
the problems involved. 

The survey Meran McCulloch ex- 
cellent. critique the methodology and 
the contents each the studies 
considered discussing their comparability. Some 
these studies were still progress the 
time, and she had only incomplete reports. 
Since four years elapsed between writing and 
publishing, pity that this part was not 
brought date. However, she was busy 
with her study Livingstone, Northern Rho- 
desia, just published the Rhodes-Livingstone 

There are few omissions from Miss Mc- 
Culloch’s list even for 1952. Batson’s work 
Capetown not considered although other 
research the Union South Africa in- 
cluded despite her use the term 
tropical Africa” the title her section which 
would lead one expect that both North and 
South Africa would excluded. For that reason 
one cannot criticize the omission Andre 
Adam’s Bidonville Bene Mzik. 

The work American scholars seemed 
have evaded her attention. Neither Miner’s 
Timbuctoo, the Primitive City nor Munger’s 
Relational Patterns Kampala, both which 
were then print, were considered. know 
from conversation with Miss McCulloch that 
this was not intentional but results from the 
difficulty knowing everything that going 
vast area. Two British investigations 
were also neglected: Ione Crabtree’s study 
Marriage and Family Life among Educated 
Urban Areas the Gold Coast 
(1950) and Swaizland’s survey Aba, Nigeria 
(then progress). 

The most important thing about the survey 
not the extent its inclusiveness but the 
thoughtful discussion methods and the lack 
need for—comparability these 

III. The report the Stanleyville team 
preliminary; more promised later. 
ologist (V. Pons) gives the background 
history, ecology, demography. 
(Mlle. Xydias) did some aptitude and attitude 
testing. The anthropologist’s report (P. 
ment) careful and detailed but not 


extensive coverage e.g., Lynd’s Middle- 
town which was based Rivers’ 
scheme social organization: family, political, 
economic, religious, educational and recreational 
norms. Clément does not concern himse:f here 
with religion nor any extent with education 
recreation. 

IV. The working papers the conference 
were useful basis discussion since 
had copies them advance but they 
represent circumscribed aspects, problems, 
research, they are probably not rewarding 
for the general reader the rest the book. 
They should useful someone preparing 
research this type. 

sum, the book extremely worthwhile 
addition urban studies and African area 
studies, and creditable example UNESCO 
aid social research. Coupled with Balandier’s 
bibliography Consequences Sociales 
trialisation Problems Urbains Afrique 
(1954) one has access the current sum 
information print African urbanisin. 

DANIEL 

Boston University 


and Conflict the Political Institutions 
East African People. FALLERs. 
Cambridge: Heffer and Sons, Ltd., for 
the East African Institute Social Research, 
1956. xiv, 283 pp. 30/-. 


Alur Society. Study Processes and Types 
Cambridge: Heffer and Sons, Ltd., for the 
East African Institute Social Research, 
1956. xviii, 397 pp. 30/-. 


Ethnographical reports can make dreary 
reading for non-anthropologists; yet buried 
among technical details such works there are 
often illuminating insights for the sociologist, 
particularly the field theory. 

The two present reports East African 
peoples will doubt receive their due measure 
critical analysis professional anthropologi- 
cal journals. sufficient here note that 
Fallers has studied among the Soga, some 
500,000 tribesmen who live 
north Lake Victoria eastern Uganda, while 
Southall, reports the Alur, smaller group 
whose lands are northwestern Uganda and 
Belgian Congo where these regions touch Sudan. 
The Alur speak Nilotic language; both groups 
are agriculturists. The field-work done each 
scholar was properly limited, defined, and 
reported. 

The first two-thirds Southall’s book 
technical, and can skimmed the sociologist. 
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The final third, however, examines the political 
techniques whereby the Alur, immigrant and 
aristocratic people, succeeded 
domination over native societies lacking chiefs. 
Much their expansion and domination oc- 
curred without the use force. The incorpora- 
tion the Alur themselves into the structure 
the European colonial system around 1900 
offers absorbing comparison “imperialistic” 
techniques, for the Alur, like the British and the 
Belgians, had been imperialists. 

There also political analysis high order 
Southall’s discussion the segmentary state 
—one which each segment sees itself 
independent unit relation some other seg- 
ment, but unity relation still others. 
The author suggests that “in many parts the 
world, and most times, the degree political 
specialization attained has been the segmen- 
tary rather than the unitary type.” ad- 
duces evidence from many systems—Germanic 
tribes, Scottish clans, Anglo-Saxon England 
one end, and the ancient empires Europe and 
Asia, well the nation states Western 
Europe, the other. 

Fallers begins and ends with sociological 
theory, and concentrates his technical detail be- 
tween. His comments upon the theory political 
integration and conflict are lucid, but what 
contributes from his study the Soga small. 
Certainly the title his book promises more 
than fulfilled, for there little about Bantu 
bureaucracy the villages studies. 

Fallers amusingly American: scrupu- 
lously defines all his terms, shows the bare 
bones the hypothesis testing, establishes 
his theoretical stance, insists honestly upon any 
limitations his data. Where the British 
Southall breezily opens doors the wide world, 
Fallers minutely examines the thesis that “the 
simultaneous structuring authority within 
society terms both corporate lineages and 
the state productive strain and instability.” 
Eight words this hypothesis are rigorously 
defined; and the thesis itself seems small 
mouse have been produced from two years 
ethnographical labor. 

These two books make one wish that social 
scientists could agree upon the meaning com- 
mon terms. For example, Fallers defines 
institution pattern behaviour which 
group persons consider ‘right’ 
norm pattern conduct.” For him state 
not institution. But Southall, whose research 
was carried only short distance away, and 
whose work sponsored the same experts 
the anthropology East Africa, uses 
tution” (and most other words) they are 
ordinarily understood the layman. The com- 


munication between scholars neighboring 
fields steadily becoming more limited. 

should noted that the British 
scientists, Southall among them, still generally 
respect the English language. their American 
colleagues continue invent barbarous terms, 
create compound nouns, 
sentences which only they can explain, the 
result will soon have 
for none their fellows will able under. 
stand them. the two books under review one 
finds quoted such American monstrosities 
“complementarity expectations,” and even 
this sentence: segmental significance 
object may, concrete orientation, 
cide with the primacy one mode 
tional orientation, such 
cathectic.” 

James 

Washington and Lee University 


Australian Colonial Policy: Survey Native 
Administration and European Development 
Papua, Sydney: Angus and 
Robertson, 1956. 245 pp. distributor, 
Institute Pacific Relations. $3.50. 


The title the book precise. Its two 
themes are the one hand the policy and 
purposes Australia toward the native peoples 
New until 1905 
—and the other, toward the investment 
the colony European, largely Australian, 
private enterprise. The two themes are in- 
separable their implications. Sometimes they 
are seen those concerned complementary; 
sometimes they are seen conflicting, with 
now the requisites legitimate native policy 
interfering with economic development, and 
now the need self-sustaining internal 


economy (and one less expensive the 


metropolis) over-riding the rights indigenous 
peoples its demands for native land and 
labor. far this book concerned, the 


nexus agreement disagreement between 
the two themes among the policy makers, 


and that shifting ground personnel, person- 


ality, statute and act kept constantly the 


fore. 

Papua—since 1949 linked with New Guinea 
single name and administration—is 
singular colony many ways. Whether from 
its great size; from the diversity its native 
languages and peoples; from its nearness 
the metropolis, merely few miles away across 
the Torres Straits—and yet extreme social 
and cultural distance; from its lateness 
colony (1884) and the marked reluctance 
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Britain, the colonial power, make so, 
would difficult match the singularity 
Papua. The interest Papuan administrative 
development and policy for sociologists 
anthropologists largely arises from some 
these peculiarities. particular, under the 


administrations MacGregor and 


almost the whole history the colony until 
1940, native policy Papua did have chance 
develop with minimal concern for inter- 
ference from alien economic enterprise. Papua 
had government (doubtless 
“applied anthropologist” today) the twenties 
with subsidy for publishing scientific studies. 

Legge historian, trained Melbourne, 
now the Department Pacific History 
the University Western Australia, Perth. 
became interested the history 
Australia’s colonial government during the 
war. bases his treatment the issues 
this work largely upon historian’s prin- 
cipal ground: documents, great many 
them primary documents. the same time 
sensitive least the broad implica- 
tions culture contact and race relations 
under Papuan conditions and his book will 
interest background sociologists and 
anthropologists concentrating upon that range 
problems. 

James 
University Washington 


The Irish America. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1956. ix, 319 pp. $5.00. 


Historian Carl Wittke, his book, The Irish 
America, has attempted describe all im- 
portant aspects Irish life this country. 
devotes several chapters sequential 
treatment the early immigrations and the 
initial struggles get settled the new land. 
Most the other chapters deal with selected 
phases Irish life, including the story their 
participation agriculture, business, politics, 
and the professions. 

the positive side, several phases are 
comprehensively treated. For instance, are 
given valuable information about the refugee 
intellectual liberals the 1798 and 1848 revo- 
lutions Ireland who could have comprised 
secular leadership the American-Irish com- 
munity. Instead, their frontal conflicts with 
official Catholic policy estranged their more con- 
servative co-migrant fellows and lost them the 
opportunity for leadership. the same time, 
Wittke shows how the Church recruited its own 
careers promising young men the priest- 
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hood. the chapter, “The Irish Farmers,” 
Wittke again adequately deals with his subject 
matter comparing Irish participation the 
American agricultural economy with other 
ethnic groups. Unfortunately, the thoroughness 
which characterizes Wittke’s analysis the 
early Irish intellectual movements and Irish 
participation agriculture missing many 
the other chapters. 

One could make general criticism the 
descriptive content the book. With its reci- 
tation names and its sketches the Irish 
who succeeded American business, the arts 
and the professions, the book times re- 
sembles American ethnic newspaper more 
than does work objective scholarship. 

The author’s unawareness the classic work 
Arensberg and Kimball (Family and Com- 
munity Ireland, 1940) particularly marked 
the superficial analysis American-Irish 
personality traits. the following comment 
more revealed Wittke’s values than 
American-Irish character conditioned the 
family structure Ireland: “Obviously there 
are Irish today who have not risen from the 
slums shaken off the bad habits life- 
time. There are thousands others, the chil- 
dren and grandchildren poor immigrant Irish, 
who took full advantage every opportunity 
rise positions influence, responsibility 
and importance” (p. 40). 

Wittke sometimes tempers his criticism 
the non-mobile Irish suggesting that other 
groups were just “bad.” “Every immigration 
has left its human back-wash the crowded 
cities. New York and other large urban centers 
had their residue unenterprising Germans 
the 1840’s and 1850’s who lived slums 
bad those which harbored the poorest Irish. 
German peddlers, scavengers, rag-pickers, 
and human derelicts differed little from the 
lowest Irish except the language they spoke” 
(pp. 181-182). apologetic-moralistic stance 
may have assumed author who 
often neglects relevant frames reference 
his selection and interpretation facts. 

SROLE 

Cornell University Medical College 


Ann Arbor: Survey Research Center, Insti- 
tute for Social Research, University 
Michigan, 1956. ix, 117 pp. price indicated. 


This one series publications the 
Survey Research Center reporting the results 
study agency the federal gov- 
ernment engaged sponsoring research related 
national defense. The author’s objective 
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“to learn more about all organizations the 
intensive study one organization”; and his 
conceptual framework 
ism. 

Three basic problems organizations are 
identified: allocation responsibility, adapta- 
tion acceptance responsibility members, 
and co-ordination the activities members. 
“processes organization,” Weiss refers 
the methods employed solve these prob- 
lems which treats cross-sectionally rather 
than longitudinally. After two introductory 
chapters, one chapter devoted each 
these processes, followed summary and 
five appendices consisting miscellaneous 
tables, data attitudes toward policy-making, 
methodology sociometric analysis, directions 
for the analysis sociometric information, and 
the interview schedule. 

spite the self-conscious conceptualiza- 
tion the opening chapter, the treatment 
the data largely descriptive. Nor the 
generalization that the three processes are func- 
tional requirements all organizations espe- 
cially novel, since they have been the subject 
extensive discussion the literature 
formal organization. Moreover, Chapters and 
allocation and adaptation respectively, 
regrettably omit comparison between the 
scientists and the administrators the organiza- 
tion. Such comparison probably would have 
been highly revealing, judging from the results 
Chapter coordination, which show dis- 
tinctive sociometric patterns for these groups. 

Notwithstanding these shortcomings, this 
book welcome addition the growing 
body empirical studies large-scale or- 
ganization. Methodologically, the study makes 
valuable contribution applying sociometry 
organizational behavior, especially the use 
sociomatrices identifying separate groups, 
liaison individuals, and isolates. Substantively, 
one finding, this reviewer’s opinion, preg- 
nant with theoretical and practical implications. 
Two systems coordination are observed, one 
the adminstrative section the organization 
and one the scientific section. Whereas the 
former, coordination formal and has its basis 
the hierarchical structure, the latter 
informal and has its roots ideological 
commitment the norms scientific research. 
Significantly, these contrasting modes co- 
ordination are accompanied notable dif- 
ference definition role behavior: the 
administrative section virtually all those who 
have subordinates report supervisory functions; 
the scientific section only about two-thirds 
those with supervisory responsibilities acknowl- 


edge them. 


more such studies large organizations 
variety institutional contexts accumulate, 
not only will cross-organizational comparisons 
become possible but also refinement organiza. 
tion theory. 


Columbia University 


Moscow and the Communist Party 
Study the Postwar Evolution 
tional Communist Strategy. 
New York: The Technology Press 
Massachusetts Institute Technology 
jointly with John Wiley and Sons, Inc.; Lon. 
don: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1956. xii, 229 
pp. $6.00. 


This book study the strategy the 
Indian Communist Party from the founding 
the organization 1933 1954. Main atten. 
tion given the postwar period, the decade 
from 1945 through 1954. The declared 
the author determine the part the 
Soviets and the Chinese Communists the 
formation and twists and turns the party 
line the Indian Communists. regards his 
presentation case study the postwar 
strategy. 

The author sees the central problem 
Communist strategy the determination who 
should considered the main enemy, who 
should accepted allies and what kind 
alliances should permitted with the friends 
the moment. suggests that three strategies 
have been employed, “left” strategy, “right” 
strategy and neo-Maoist strategy. The “left” 
strategy attempt form united front 
from below and based appeals workers, 
poor peasants, and even petty bourgeois 
ments willing leave other parties and join 
the Communists. considers capitalism its main 
enemy and socialist revolution its immediate 
goal. underdeveloped countries landlords and 
the nobility are classified with foreign im- 
perialists. This can called the classical 
strategy Communism. 

The “right” strategy, according the author, 
differs from the “left” that regards 
Fascism, feudalism and foreign imperialism 
rather than capitalism its prime foe. looks 
type aimed against 
imperialism feudalism and later 
revolution directed against the 
and capitalism. During the first phase the 
“right” strategy calls for alliance the 
Communist party with other anti-Fascist 
anti-imperialist parties, and thus forms 
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united front from above. Even though com- 
munists refer both strategies “united 
front” policies, one them strives always 
oppose and weaken competing groups and their 
leadership, and the other temporizes with them 
initially. 

The third strategy which the author isolates 
and describes and which names the neo- 
Maoist strategy was allegedly developed the 
Chinese Communists during World War II. 
draws from the “right” strategy that pri- 
marily opposes imperialism and feudalism, 
anticipates two separate revolutions, and fosters 
alliance workers, peasants, petty bour- 
geoisie, and anti-imperialist bourgeoisie. But 
agrees with the “left” strategy that ap- 
proaches these groups “from below” opposi- 
tion formal parties and leadership, claiming 
the true representative the interests 
the capitalists well the exploited classes. 
The author feels that much the present popu- 
larity this formulation lies its adaptability 
for anti-American purposes. 
either violent peaceful methods may and 
have been combined with any the three 
strategies. 

According the author, desperate at- 
tempt follow Moscow’s lead the Communist 
Party India changed from “left” “right” 
strategy least six times between 1933 and 
1947 came shift from the “right” 
strategy, and the “left” strategy prevailed until 
1949. The neo-Maoist strategy came into force 
1949-50. There was shift from violent 
peaceful neo-Maoism during 1950-51 and this 
continued the end the period covered 
the book. 

With respect the relation between Moscow 
and the CPI the judgment the author 
that though the Soviet line has been followed, 
the pressure for conformity has been gentle and 
Moscow, because has not been too interested 
India aware Indian conditions, has not 
bothered provide specific guidance. too 
bad that this analysis carried only 1954, 
because, even this were true that date 
(and the reviewer has some doubts about this) 
the studied cultivation India Soviet lead- 
ers more recently suggests much different 
trend. 


Cornell University Morris OPLER 


The Torment Secrecy: The Background and 
Consequences American Security Policies. 
Epwarp Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1956. 238 pages, $3.50. 


the few years since was censured 
his fellow senators, Joseph McCarthy has played 


comparatively minor role American political 
life. The tide hysteria, whose waves rode 
enormous power, has receded. But has left 
behind the debris the people and institutions 
that engulfed and destroyed. Perhaps its most 
disastrous consequence was the acceptance 
the concept large sections the community 
that either political personal non-conformity 
were dangerous enough the society bar 
the non-conformist from both private and gov- 
ernment employment. 

Edward Shils ably examines 
background and the consequences America’s 
recent and still-continuing quest for perfect 
security insecure world. Some the 
violence and excesses which accompanied the 
drive for security attributed the populist 
tradition American politics, tradition which 
simultaneously combines demand for the 
widest publicity the conduct government 
affairs with “obsessive concern” for secrecy. 
Shils traces the strains xenophobia and iso- 
lationism which provided other necessary in- 
gredients for the hysteria the recent period. 

The conflict between the intellectuals and 
the professional politicians, the strained rela- 
tions between government bureaucrats and the 
politicians, and the insecurity American 
political life are all contrasted Shils with 
the political system Great Britain. Eng- 
land, Shils finds that the strains post-war 
tensions have been better absorbed the ex- 
istence elite political leadership, capable 
better defending itself from irrational attack 
although there less likelihood such on- 
slaughts gaining much public support. 

The American tradition nationality and 
the need felt immigrant groups assert 
their American identity terms beliefs 
and practices has also contributed heavily 
the passionate demands for conformity 
vague and generalized “Americanism.” The 
pressures applied government 
through sensitive politicians, fearful rejec- 
tion their own constituents, also have played 
major role institutionalizing security 
policy which was never consciously evolved 
from careful study the problem but instead 
developed haphazardly from the political exi- 
gencies the moment. Shils points out the 
connection between McCarthy’s attack upon 
the Army for promoting alleged Communist 
dentist and the Army’s subsequent adoption 
policy discharging soldiers “security 
risks.” 

The consequences security drive which 
attempts not only protect military and state 
secrets but also enforces undefined political 
loyalty are examined some detail Shils. 
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Both the physical and social sciences suffer 
greatly from such policy and the society, 
whole, pays enormous price the loss 
free communication, skills and research incen- 
tive. 

The elements pluralism American life 
are the safeguards which have kept the political 
society equilibrium over the years, spite 
such periodic disequilibrium was manifest 
recent years. Shils makes specific proposals 
for strengthening these healthy pluralistic 
and preventing further abuses indi- 
viduals and institutions fruitless search 
for non-existent security. The Torment 
Secrecy interesting and valuable contri- 
bution the necessary examination the 
extremely difficult years the early 
years which have left their unpleasant mark 
upon the entire community. 

Echo Park, Los Angeles 


German Exile Politics: The Social Democratic 
Executive Committee the Nazi Era. 
Lewis Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University California Press, 1956. xvi, 329 
pp. $4.25. 

The study under review deals with what 
proved insignificant episode the 
Nazi Era: the unsuccessful attempts German 
Social Democratic exiles foster, and eventu- 
ally head up, revolution against the Hitler 
regime. Despite the fugitive nature the 
materials the study well-documented, lucidly 
written, and well organized. The events im- 
mediately preceding Hitler’s rise power are 
described briefly prologue. The first part 
then deals with the efforts the Social Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee organize the op- 
position Hitler from abroad. Parts and 
III give summary the political debate 
among the exiles from 1933 1936. Part 
the author traces the declines the Party 
exile the face appeasement the 
Western powers and diminishing contacts with 
opposition groups Germany. There followed 
intensified factional fights among the exiles 
themselves. After 1938 the various groups 
made futile efforts find hearing for their 
defense the “other” Germany against Hitler 
and against the Allies who denied its existence. 
The book ends with brief account the 
exiles’ return role considerable im- 
portance the post-war Social Democratic 
party Western Germany. 

Several themes interest sociologists are 
touched upon, such the generational conflicts 
within the Social Democratic Party, the inepti- 
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tude party-bureaucrats for revolutionary 
role, the significance earlier emigrations for 
the success political exiles, and others, 
historian the author treats such themes inci- 
dentally, rather than organizing principles for 
his study. But implicitly his book also raises 
major ‘question: how one write about 
movement which failed? Repeatedly the 
author the factionalism these 
political refugees, their inability see political 
reality, their tendency identify with past 
which the German people wanted forget, 
This puzzling, since among other refugees 
factionalism and isolation from reality were 
prelude historical success, and since the 
turned exiles Western Germany appear 
have continued pretty much where the Social 
Democratic Party left off 1933. Edinger 
takes too much for granted that all the 
antecedents historical failure must also 
explain that failure. The limitations that 
perspective can only revealed compara- 
tive studies such materials, and the 
meantime Edinger’s volume provides useful 
start that direction. 
REINHARD BENDIX 
University California, Berkeley 


The Ethnic German Refugee Austria, 1945 
1954. Tony The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1955. xv, 197 pp. 
price indicated. 


The magnitude the European population 
shifts the wake the recent political up- 
heavals surpasses that the large-scale migra- 
tions the Americas half-a-century earlier. 
This book concentrates upon conditions 
small country which not only has carried 
disproportionate part this burden the past 
but liable continue this unenviable 
situation for some time come, the reper- 
cussions the Hungarian revolt have shown. 
The ethnic German refugees include variety 
foreigners who are culturally and historically 
related the native population, are forced 
their control, and lack the normal protection 
their countries origin. Here the similarity 
ends however. Some had been resettled the 
Nazis, others had come while Austria was part 
Greater Germany had retreated before 
the Russian armies, while the majority have 
fled their native lands have been expelled 
since the war. Today smal! proportion still 
remain camps are awaiting re-emigration, 
but most them have either acquired Aus- 
trian citizenship participate the social and 
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economic life more less equal footing 
before the law. 

The author, graduate the University 
Zurich, succeeds making this confusing situ- 
ation intelligible presenting the historical 
each group, describing their 
general conditions the basis statistical 
data informed guesses, and analysing 
their legal and economic status. and large 
the facts are reliable although there are some 
unexplainable discrepancies with the more re- 
cent data supplied Schliessleder 
Integration: Bulletin International 1954 and 
1955. Several misspellings misuses for- 
eign words and phrases are also disturbing. 

The greatest disappointment the sketchy 
and partly outdated chapter the social and 
phychological implications which largely based 
the somewhat casual impressions 
Maser (After years. AFSC Publication, Phila- 
delphia 1952). The American sociologist will 
interested the matter because its offers 
unique opportunity compare the effects 
“natural experiment” with the social prob- 
lems attending the large-scale immigrations 
this country which far have provided the 
principal basis for theoretical generalizations 
about minority groups. these have been 
studied primarily ethnically heterogeneous 
milieu, appears significant that similar con- 
ditions tend appear also where differences 
the natural culture are eliminated. 
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this respect Radspieler’s monograph can 
only serve source important surface 
data. The main objective its publication was 
draw attention problem whose definitive 
solution requires more than the slim resources 
Austria alone. Like other countries whose 
geographical position has made them first 
receptacle European refugees, Austria has 
limited capacity absorb the influx without 
dangerous repercussions her social and eco- 
nomic structure. The selective immigration 
policies other countries including the USA 
tend increase her plight withdrawing the 
economically and demographically more de- 
sirable elements. Thus trend, which has its 
origin the dismemberment the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, being aggravated 
adding her own aging population, whose per- 
sonal funds have been largely destroyed, the 
less productive residues 
refugee population, making Austria ever more 
country pensioners. While she has proved 
hospitable, pleasant, healthy and fairly in- 
expensive place deposit the aged and infirm 
many lands and people, the upkeep such 
international old folks home remains 
the long run international responsibility. 
this respect, Radspieler’s study deserves 
wide circulation through class room use. 

FRANCIS 

University Notre Dame. 
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The Age Television. study viewing 
habits and the impact television Ameri- 
can life. Leo Bocart. New York: Fred- 
erick Ungar Publishing Co., 1956. xii, 348 pp. 
$6.50. 


Television’s Impact American Culture. 
Edited and Introduced 
East Lansing: Michigan State Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. xvi, 382 pp. $4.95. 


How often has the student American so- 
ciety thought wistfully the growing but 
scattered stock data American culture 
collected commercial research agencies over 
the past few years? What could only 
such data found their way his desk—what 
hunches could verified and speculations put 
the test! Now, last, through the labors 
fellow sociologist, Leo Bogart, treasury 
research findings one aspect modern 
society—television—is available all. The 
Age Television not report any one 
survey; rather, review and interpreta- 
tion many studies television conducted 
academic, commercial, and government re- 
searchers during the past decade. Yet the book 
not simply compilation facts about 
television and viewing habits. its subtitle 
implies, the author orders these data around 
central questions about the impact television 
American life. Hence the reader can find 
the volume, for example, precisely what 
known scientifically about the effects tele- 
vision reading, family life, delinquency, and 
politics. 

The book opens with chapter placing tele- 
vision historical setting and documenting 
its penetration into different segments 
American society, e.g. the various income and 
educational strata. Chapter two treats tele- 
vision within the context popular culture and 
examines how its appeals the audience differ 
from those other mass media. Chapter three 
summarizes statistics and content analyses 
television programming. Chapters four and five 
present data audience behavior: general ex- 
posure mass media, amount and kinds 
television viewing, and the social setting 
which viewing takes place. Chapter five also 
provides information about the impact tele- 
vision social life, e.g. its place family life, 
effects visiting, influence conversation, 
sleeping, meal schedules and other features 
people’s daily routines. chapter apiece 


devoted the influence television other 
forms recreation and mass communication: 
radio, reading, movies, and spectator sports, 
Chapter ten discusses television’s sales ef. 
fectiveness. Chapter eleven reports its 
cal effects, and chapter twelve treats its impact 
the juvenile audience. The book closes with 
discussion the future television and 
technical appendix the status television 
research. There good bibliography. 

The book appears thorough survey 
television research, reflecting bias. Its 
comprehensiveness, however, required the 
thor include data from host studies 
varying degrees scientific merit. The reviewer 
would have enjoyed more technical appraisals 
information the methods these studies 
order evaluate their findings. Unfortun- 
ately, for reasons literary style the author 
decided eschew technical footnotes. 
ever, all fairness should noted the 
author never appears base his main con- 
clusions any one these minor studies, 
but sees several support contradict one 
another. does evaluate describe more 
detail some the major research projects. 
All things considered, the book quite 
esting, workmanlike, and valuable. should 
well received sociologists general and 
specialists mass communication par- 
ticular. 

Television’s Impact American Culture 
not the book the title promises. neither 
empirical study nor theoretical treatise the 


essays about television, with some focus 


the public service and educational aspects 
the medium. The chapters vary considerably 
quality, theoretical orientation, and literary 
style; the authors are drawn from journalism, 
psychiatry, law, politics, dramatic arts, educa- 
tion, etc. 

The essays will please annoy the reader 
according his professional orientation and 
expectations. For example, the reviewer found 
valuable two chapters Robert Glynn—one 
surveying public policy toward television the 
the other describing briefly the Canadian 
system broadcasting and telecasting. Also 
interest were various accounts educational 
television distributed among the essays. and 
large, however, the book was disappointing and 
not comparable with 
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Mass Communication: Television, Radio, Film, 
Press, The Media and Their Practice the 
United States America. Bar- 
nouw. New York: Rinehart and Company, 
Inc., 1956. 280 pp. $3.50. 


The author this book associate pro- 
fessor dramatic arts. His book light read- 
ing, being chockful single sentence para- 
graphs about fifteen twenty words apiece. 
The work composed four sections, one 
apiece mass communications’ history, psy- 
chology, media, and sponsors. The historical 
material not ponderous. The section psy- 
chology consists partly the author’s version 
Freudian psychology and partly 
other psychology which eludes the reviewer. 
For example, the author analyzes something 
“we shall call the communication cycle” (p. 77) 
follows: 

particular state feeling and expecta- 

tion 

Certain incoming signals ignite our attention, 

Then tap our hidden power lines emotion, 

Stepping the voltage related informa- 

tion 

And impelling the formation idea, 

Action. (p. 85. All italics.) 


The section media eclectic, covering such 
diverse topics government censorship and 
techniques film animation. The section 
sponsors interesting. Each section has short 


Opinion: Guide the Literature. BRUCE 
LANNES SMITH and CHITRA Pre- 
pared for the Corporation the Bu- 
reau Social Science Research, Washington, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1956. xi, 325 pp. $6.00. 


Readers familiar with the older reference 
guide, Propaganda, Communication, and Public 
Opinion, Smith, Lasswell and Casey, need 
only informed that this new edition avail- 
able and the same high quality scholar- 
ship the earlier work. The new volume, how- 
ever, does not replace the old, but continues 
from where the earlier bibliography ended, 
1943. The new guide includes about 2600 an- 
notated references selections appearing be- 
tween mid-1943 and mid-1955. Furthermore, the 
new work focuses international communica- 
tion, touching other aspects communica- 
tion only they are relevant that topic. 

The literature reviewed under seven major 
topics: (I) Theoretical and general writings 
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relevant international communication and 
censorship. (II) Political persuasion and propa- 
ganda activities (by country origin). (III) 
Specialists political persuasion. (IV) Chan- 
nels international communication. (V) Audi- 
ence characteristics. (VI) Methods research 
and intelligence. (VII) Bibliographies. Current 
sources data international communica- 
tions are discussed appendix. The volume’s 
usefulness and interest are enhanced 
introductory essay Bruce Smith trends 
international communication research during the 
past ten years—C. 


Volto Sconosciuto Dell’Italia: Dieci Anni 
1956. xxvii, 1353 pp. Lire 6000. 


Persons interested data the attitudes, 
opinions, wishes and hopes contemporary 
Italians will find this book exceedingly valuable. 
Presented are the results ten years 
Italian public opinion polling and surveys under- 
taken the Doxa Institute various facets 
Italian life. The Institute, which started op- 
erations January 1946, was patterned its 
objectives and methods after American public 
opinion polling organizations (Gallup and 
Roper). Employing the familiar polling tech- 
niques the Institute during the ten year period 
has assembled information which provides 
illuminating description social life modern 
Italy. The surveys made covered broad range 
topics and the information collected consti- 
tutes rich source knowledge for all persons 
desiring more than cursory understanding 
modern Italy. 

The data are for the most part presented 
tabular form accompanied comments which 
indicate the nature and size the samples 
upon which they are based. 

Cross-tabulations are also included indicating 
how members different socio-economic classes, 
sexes, age groups living different regions 
Italy think and 


How People Vote: Study Electoral Be- 
haviour Greenwich. BENNEY, 
The Humanities Press, 1956. xii, 227 pp. 
price indicated. 


Why people democratic societies vote 
they do? Who affected political cam- 
paigns? How are they affected? How they 
perceive the alternatives which elections present 
them? How their voting behavior related 
their position the social structure? 
now the material available for dealing with 
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these questions has been drawn largely from 
the American scene. This volume provides 
with fresh material these problems gathered 
the British General Election 1950. 

This study the Greenwich constituency 
used the panel technique developed Paul 
Lazarsfeld (The Peoples Choice, 1944, 1948) 
and adopted many the survey questions em- 
ployed American Studies. The result that 
gain from this volume, not only considerable 
insight into the characteristics the British 
voting public, and the sources party strength 
England, but also have data presented 
which many important respects are com- 
parable the data previously gathered 
studies the American voting public. Thus 
some fairly clear comparisons political be- 
havior the two countries are now possible. 
For example, class differences voting were 
much sharper Greenwich, England, 1950 than 
they were Erie County, U.S.A. 1940. Indeed, 
the major finding this British study that 
most the informants voted for what they 
considered their class interests. 

Though there are differences the political 
behavior English and American voters, the 
direction influence many factors the 
same both societies. both, changes 
attitude during the campaign are most likely 
occur among those least interested politics 
and among those whose original vote intention 
deviates from that their close associates. 
both societies also, middle class people are more 
interested politics than working class people. 

making comparisons behavior two 
different political societies one must alert 
the fact that the institutional contexts 
which people are behaving may quite dif- 
ferent. Forunately this volume also provides 
the reader with detailed discussion the 
characteristics the Greenwich constituency, 
the party leadership, party organization, and 
electoral practices carried on. The authors thus 
present with first rate account how 
British election campaign looks the con- 
stituency level, well study voter 
reaction it. 

This careful, cautious, and highly com- 
petent study written with minimum jargon 
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Experimental Designs Sociological Research. 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. xii, 297 pp. 


$4.50. 


The first edition (in 1947) this very mod- 
erate and sturdily sensible little guidebook for 
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sociological researchers was met host 
statistically-minded and punctilious reviewers 
who seemed for the most part overlook al- 
together the general logic and wisdom 
Chapin’s presentation their haste put the 
blast the various technical and mathematical 
imperfections which they had discovered. 

Chapin’s credit that this revision 
has developed the disputed methodological 
points general way and constructive 
manner, adding four new chapters the 
sis variance, non-parametric statistics, repli- 
cation and extension the post facto design, 
and general problems psycho-social measure- 
ment. Specific comment criticisms the 
first edition confined five-page 

The present volume begins before with 
consideration the trial-and-error experimental 
variations produced, speak, nature. 
Three forms research design which overcome 
some the difficulties inherent purely ob- 
servational view such phenomena are then 
presented and exampled. These methods are the 
“cross-sectional” (concerned with present rela- 
tionships), the “projected” (relationships be- 
tween the present and future), and the “ex post 
facto” (relationships between present and past). 
Two chapters also take problems soci- 
ometric scaling, and the practical and theoretical 
obstacles encountered the use the 
three designs. 

the main, the procedures outlined the 
book are valid and useful, and they are impres- 
sively documented examples from the studies 
Chapin and his students. However, for all 
its general value the book does have limitations 
which must acknowledged. 

Probably the chief among these that the 
emphasizing methods which all possible 
variables are held “constant” save the one under 
consideration leads slighting newer re- 
search procedures which inter-relationships 
among relatively large number variables 
can analyzed. The problems involved 
handling extensive array research informa- 
tion have the past been extremely trouble- 
some. But seem presently entering 
rapidly into the age electronic calculators, 
and with the incredible possibilities created 
these machines would appear that research 
conventions based either convenience sim- 
plicity will soon swept aside. The threat 
Chapin’s position not much that what 
says wrong, but that the research milieu 
which his admonitions apply might soon 
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University: University Alabama 
Press, 1956. vii, 143 pp. $2.50. 


Originally presented series lectures 
the Southern Regional Training Program 
Public Administration, November, 1954, this 
book commendable attempt revitalize 
present-day administrative study calling at- 
tention the research value conceptual 
techniques and materials contained disciplines 
that relate the administrative world. Al- 
though the author’s main purpose suggest 
lines along which research public administra- 
tion might developed obtain more 
scientific focus study, the sociologist will 
find many the “perspectives” outlined this 
work equally applicable his own areas 
inquiry. 

Since the purpose the book heuristic, 
the field administration presented 
social science concerned with phenomena capable 
being successfully analyzed from variety 
points view. Operating the logical pre- 
supposition that much can learned analogy, 
the author outlines numerous models that have 
proved useful the study administration 
the past, and indicates others which might 
profitably employed future studies. Ex- 
amples such models are those associated 
with the various “system” theories, which gen- 
erally view administration analogous 
formal, mechanical, contextual, and organic 
types organization. Also considered sources 
from which administrative study might derive 
new and stimulating insights are the materials 
history, literature, and the social sciences 
general. separate chapters devoted each 
these disciplines, the author suggests that 
important data pertaining administration can 
discovered means systematic inter- 
disciplinary research. The chapters the per- 
spectives history and literature are particu- 
larly illuminating because the tantalizing 
selection bibliographical material used pro- 
vide support for the author’s theme. 

the opinion the reviewer, this work 
refreshing reminder that any social science can 
greatly benefit inter-disciplinary research 
orientated toward specific problem areas. 
pointing out the many disciplines which 
constructive typologies might formulated, 
the author contributes the increasing demand 
for greater convergence among the social 


Family Cases Court: Group Four Court 
Studies Dealing with Judicial Administration. 
University Press, 1956. xxxvii, 291 pp. $4.00. 


This book describes methods which divorce 
and related cases are handled selected Ameri- 
can courts. more fundamental sense, 
intended support the contention that “there 
something very wrong with the handling 
divorce cases” these courts (p. 228). the 
achievement this purpose the book often 
reads like text torts. other times 
verges the florid prose professional sob- 
sister. Overall, however, balances out 
most effective treatment the subject, even 
the reader who relatively innocent 
Latin and legal procedures. 

The first three sections describe these judi- 
cial processes carried out San Francisco, 
Chicago and Indianapolis. These sections might 
grouped under the heading “How not 
it.” The formal structures these courts are 
described are interviews with various presid- 
ing judges. The reader also taken through 
more less typical day the courts from 
which will emerge with the distinct impres- 
sion that they represent the Siberia judicial 
administration. 

The fourth section describes court structures 
and functions several other communities, 
which stand obvious contrast the first 
three described. this section rather highly 


specialized family courts are described they 


operate Milwaukee, Ann Arbor and sev- 
eral other communities. The contrast which 
these provide with the unspecialized courts 
the other communities dramatic and certainly 
attains the author’s purpose convincing the 
reader that the family court useful legal 
institution. The conclusions, with many 
the preceding sections, are highly opinionated, 
but they merit careful consideration. The book 
recommended sociologists who are con- 
cerned with problems divorce 
divorce 


Nigerian Cocoa Farmers: Economic Survey 
Yoruba Cocoa Farming Families. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press for the 
Nigeria Cocoa Marketing Board, 1956. xxxix, 
744 pp. maps. $16.80. 


Cocoa production has provided the principal 
means which increasing numbers Gold 
Coast and Nigerian peasantry have shifted from 
subsistence market and cash economy. 
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Today, this peasantry produces about half the 
world’s cocoa; also comprises one the most 
prosperous groups native farmers Africa. 
This book presents the results field survey 
the cocoa-producing areas Nigeria which 
was sponsored the Nigeria Cocoa Marketing 
Board. 

The research staff and assistants obtained 
wealth data the economic organization, 
social structure, and patterns consumption 
the Yoruba cocoa producers which are analyzed 
the first eight chapters. The second half the 
report presents detailed examination the 
records kept for 187 families from June 1951 
through May 1952. From this evidence emerges 
picture how the cocoa farmer and his family 
work and earn their living and how the family 
spends its cash income. The part played 
occupations subsidiary cocoa farming ex- 
amined and attention directed the competi- 
tion between food crops and cocoa for land and 
labor. 

Prices paid these cocoa producers not 
reflect prices the world market but instead 
vary with the decisions statutory monopoly, 
the Cocoa Marketing Board. However, cash pur- 
chases food, cloth, and other goods must 
made prices which are not controlled. Al- 
though certain farmers would prefer deal di- 
rectly with overseas markets through their own 
companies, this survey indicates that the farmers 
are almost unanimous their opinion that the 
present monopoly system should continued. 
The farmers’ acquiescence seems based 
upon the reduction risk and uncertainty 
the selling their cash crop. thorough as- 
sessment the social effects the present 
marketing system must await the appearance 
pertinent comparative studies. 

Sociologists and anthropologists who are con- 
cerned with the changing character peasant 
societies will find much reward them the 
present volume. Evidence the rapidity with 
which these farmers have radically modified 
their economic base may undermine the wide- 
spread assumption the innate conservatism 
peasant TAYLOR 


Context International Politics. HAROLD 
and Princeton: Center 
International Studies, Princeton University, 
1956. 101 pp. Paper. price indicated. 


The essay presented this short volume 
examines several hypotheses concerning the re- 
lationship human behavior and environment, 
milieu, with special reference their ex- 
planatory and predictive value for international 
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political events. Some hypothesis man-miliey 
relationship, declare the authors, implicit 
explicit every explanation past events 
prediction future events. Five hypotheses are 
given detailed scrutiny. These are: environ- 
mental determinism; mild environmentalism— 
compromised deterministic position; environ- 
mental possibilism; environmental probablism; 
and cognitive behaviorism, response en- 
vironment perceived and interpreted. one 
the five found satisfy the requisites 
necessary and sufficient condition. com- 
bination two the five, however, namely, 
environmental possibilism and 
haviorism appear constitute necessary, 
not sufficient, condition. The methodological 
considerations involved employing the two 
hypotheses jointly are treated number 
illustrative instances international politics, 
The essay closes with discussion the rela- 
tions political science cognate disciplines, 
—Amos 


Psychologie des leaders. II. Olympia Pub- 
lications d’Education Physique 
Catholique Louvain. Par 
laerts, 1955. 104 pp. Each volume. Fr. 
($1.80), paper. 


These two small volumes two Belgian 
authors have been written for the general read- 
ing public. worker the field small groups 
and leadership would hardly find here any- 
thing unknown him. American sociologist 
would however struck the great number 
untranslated American sociological terms 
used the French text. The title itself uses 
purpose the English “leaders” instead the 
French “chef.” Furthermore, one can find such 
untranslated terms “potential facilitator,” 
“pattern,” etc.; there are translated terms 
with the English original brackets, such 
(p. 95, vol. I). Thus the publication gives 
good evidence the increasing influence 
American sociology upon European continental 
sociological thought, especially since the end 
World War II. 

The first volume gives short survey 
studies identifying leadership traits. Starting 
with biological factors and ending with the 
situation, the authors successfully discuss the 
manifold functions leadership. The second 
volume deals with the applied problem the 
selection leaders. The reader may inter- 
ested reading mostly about different methods 
used for the selection officers the British, 
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Belgian, German, Australian and American 
Armed Forces. concluding their short survey, 
the authors express remarkable optimism, 
stating that the future discoveries the field 
“human relations” might have effect 
revolutionary the discovery the atomi 


Berlin: Walter Gruyter and Co., 1956. 
181 pp. 4.80 DM, paper. 


When the Italian, Ancona, wrote his little 
diatribe psychologia sociale negli SUA, 
fashion, that what has come known 
“social psychology” primarily American 
product. this more balanced and authorita- 
tive German treatment, leads one 
indirectly the same conclusion citing 
American sources. 

After introductory discussion the role 
social psychology, plunges into highly 
competent analysis historical and contempo- 
rary orientations and methods research. 
Then, presents eleven “theorems psy- 
chology” which, believes, lay the basis for 
the systematic construction social phy- 
chology. 

Against this background discusses the 
socialization process, drawing upon sociological 
and anthropological data. concludes with 
the submission four “theorems group- 
dynamics.” These are more specifically social 
than the preceding theorems and relate the 
use probability-models represent the 
“combination independent probabilities”; the 
interdependence contact, sympathy, and ac- 
tivity; inequalities and role-specifications; and 
the size the group factor itself. 
effort made present these theorems the 
form testable mathematical statements, and 
made relevant investigations, 
again largely from American sources instance 
the applicability the four theorems. 

One might wish that the author had drawn 
more upon the work sociologists operating 
under the rubric “social psychologist” and 
thereby have given greater breadth and depth 
this otherwise excellent compendium. But one 
must rejoice the same time that some our 
European colleagues read and understand our 
literature with far greater competence and cer- 
tainly with greater sympathy than was evi- 
denced the above-mentioned Italian treatment 


American social psychology—the only one 
date book length that language— 
wherein Ancona lamented the plight even 
the psychological social-psychologists (in Amer- 
ica) who, felt, had long since capitulated 
becoming sociologists all save name— 
sufficient denunciation his none too humble 
avoiding too much provincialism either geog- 


Personal Character and Cultural Milieu: Col- 
lection Readings. Third Revised Edition. 
Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1956. 
xi, 834 pp. $7.50. 


This considerably expanded revision 
Haring’s earlier collection readings, the first 
and second editions which were published 
1948 and 1949. this revision approximately 
twice many readings have been added 
were dropped from the 1949 edition. The 
bibliography which appears the end the 
book has also been expanded. The latter 
claimed inclusive, but not exhaustive, 
rather than selective. 

Materials published here for the first time 
include extensive introductory statement 
Haring, entitled “Anthropology: One Point 
View” and Margaret Mead’s discussion 
“Photography Field Research.” Three pre- 
viously unpublished reports field research 
are included: “Aspects Child Care Japan: 
Preliminary Report” Betty Lanham, 
“Child Training Japanese Fishing Com- 
munity” Edward and Margaret Norbeck, 
and “Channeling Character Tlingit So- 
ciety” Ronald Olsen. 

was true the earlier editions, arrange- 
ment the readings two parts. Part One, 
“Aspects Anthropological Approach 
Personal Character,” introductory anthro- 
pology, its concepts and methods. Part Two 
consists thirty-six papers “on the common 
theme culturally fostered patterns per- 
sonal character,” plus Haring’s remarks 
pedagogy, “The Use Ethnographic Reports 
Cultural Behavior Different Societies,” 
and “The Significance Racial Differences.” 
Again, the papers are arranged alphabetically 
authors and chronologically under each 
author. 

Haring indicates that this edition stresses 
the work North American anthropologists 
because the book’s success foreign coun- 
tries, “where the cost American journals 
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hampers efforts local scholars keep abreast 
trends thinking the United States.” 
contrast with earlier editions, the present 
volume handsomely bound and beautifully 
printed and illustrated. The book will use- 
ful number courses, for students and 


Social Psychology. Third Edition. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1956. 632 pp. $5.75. 


Readers familiar with the general orientation 
the two previous editions this college text 
will already have acquaintance with the 
bulk the content this third edition. 
Although few minor revisions and occasionally 
considerable extensions have been undertaken 
the author, the basic structure the work 
has not been greatly altered. The changes 
which appear derive almost entirely from the 
incorporation research materials which have 
appeared since the publication the previous 
edition 1944, 

The present book consists only two parts, 
compared with three-part breakdown 
materials the previous edition. Part deals 
with social interaction and the fundamental 
interrelations the individual, group, and cul- 
ture. the present edition there somewhat 
less emphasis placed upon the biological foun- 
dations personality than was the case the 
earlier edition. There are now two chapters (in- 
stead one) devoted culture and personality. 
The chapter entitled and Culture” 
appears have undergone some modification, 
now featuring Kardiner’s concept the basic 
personality structure. further chapter de- 
voted “Subcultures and Personality” the 
author commendably employs life-cycle ap- 
proach and suggests well some the in- 
fluences which age, sex, racial, ethnic and other 
subcultures exert upon personality formation. 

Part broadly entitled “Collective Be- 
havior” and differs from the previous edition 
largely that includes chapter treating 
the human group well its more extensive 
treatment the field public opinion. total 
seven chapters are devoted the various 
facets this field. The printed page, the mo- 
tion picture, and, finally, radio and television 
each occupy entire chapter. Reintroduced 
from the first edition the work chapter 
entitled “Propaganda and Censorship.” ad- 
dition, entirely new chapter the measure- 
ment opinion and attitude Linton Free- 
man serves introduce the student the 
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various scaling devices ranging from Thurstone 
through Guttman. 

Although the present reviewer finds re. 
grettable that the chapter the human group 
was narrowly restricted research materials 
deriving from the “group dynamics” wing 
social psychology and that there nowhere ap. 
pears discussion personality adjustment 
mechanisms, anticipated that this text 
will continue holds its traditional place both 
college classrooms and college bookstores, 
ZENTNER 


Principles Sociology: Text with Readings, 
Revised RONALD FREEDMan, 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1956, 
xi, 604 pp. $6.25. 


The latest version this text basic socio- 
logical principles represents substantial revi- 
sion the first edition. There has been effort 
change the style presentation order 
meet the needs the freshman student. 
meeting this need, the University Michigan 
sociologists have not relaxed their primary aim 
acquaint the reader with sociological theory, 
empirical data and examples the methods 
obtaining these data and their relationship 
theory. There has been the addition new 
subject matter. Much the original text has 
been rewritten and many instances tightened 
and rearranged. 

The text now divided into four parts. Part 
presents introduction the field study. 
This includes one chapter with particular em- 
phasis the historical development the field 
sociology. second chapter devoted 
methods which factual material acquired. 

Part II, entitled “Social Structure and Func- 
tion,” includes introduction human groups, 
culture, normative and functional integration 
and social stratification. the chapters 
human groups and normative integration that 
the most extensive changes have been made. 
Both have been completely rewritten and ex- 
panded thus providing the student with clearer 
and more inclusive discussion the formation 
groups, and their relationship behavior 
than appeared the first edition. 

Part III utilizes the folk-urban typology 
frame reference for understanding 
cial change. The discussion the basic prin- 
ciples governing the process social change and 
the development urban societies lays the 
foundation for the understanding how these 
principles apply urban societies. 

Part concerned with the operation 
these principles the urban milieu. the 
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four chapters this section, the three chapters 
functional and normative integration and so- 
cial planning have undergone considerable revi- 
sion. The first two these revised chapters 
provide basis for the understanding the 
following chapter social stratification 
urban societies. The final chapter 
Planning Urban Societies” concludes ex- 
cellent introduction the principles sociol- 
WENDLING 


Trade Unions. Ertc London 
and New York: Oxford University Press, 
1956. vii, 277 pp. $1.20. 


Some Wigham’s seven chapters are 
broadly give little inkling their con- 
tents: “Trade Unions and Their History,” 
and Their Members,” 
and Industry,” and the State,” 
and the World,” etc. His annotated 
bibliography almost entirely English 
sources. 

But writes with clarity and movement 
uncommon this kind book, and has 
considerable material interest the in- 
dustrial sociologist. The chapter Unions 
and Their Members” gives numerous current 
statistics the size and character English, 
Scottish and Irish Unions with some aware- 
ness American analogs, and 
logical analysis problems interest us. 
For instance, examines the union official 
who “becomes worker” and 
changes his view the manual worker whom 
represents; the trade union avenue 
power and prestige “if not affluence”; the 
problem educating rank-and-file which 
many still “despise theoretical study and 
the intellectual”; and the motivations men 
and women who join trade unions. 

Among other things, the chapter 
Unions and Industry” concerned with what 
often think uniquely ours, the concepts 
“unofficial leadership” and “unofficial strike” 
which Wigham does not adorn with quotes 
but uses established concepts. His discus- 
sion postwar union dissensions 
variations between official and unofficial strikes 
various industries has meaning for our 
theorizing about the structure British so- 
ciety. Certainly the strikes directed 
More against union leaders than employers 
(with strikes arising from interunion 
and the governmental orders aimed 
strengthening “official union leaders against 
unofficial leadership and break-away unions” 
sounds American British—M. 


Jobs and Workers India. Oscar 
OrnaTI. Ithaca: Institute International 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1955. xix, 215 pp. $3.00, paper; 
$4.00, cloth. 

Written brief overall survey Indian 
labor and labor problems for American 
audience and from American point view, 
and confined nonagricultural labor (except 
that plantations), Ornati’s study well 
organized, clearly written, and accurate 
the current state knowledge permits. Actu- 
ally, the labor force forming the subject the 
book comes only little over million, but 
these people are obviously affected the 
same factors that affect the other 350 million 
Indians. They are, for instance, affected 
gigantic maldistribution human resources 
whereby something like million landless 
agricultural workers put constant pressure 
the ranks the unskilled industry, ready 
take their jobs the slightest opportunity. 
Thus there large amount unemploy- 
ment (which Ornati thinks underestimated 
and due increase) while certain types 
occupations there labor shortage. Al- 
though this situation some ways calculated 
create labor unrest, also tends, along 
with lack education and high turnover 
rate, frustrate organized and effective pro- 
test. Furthermore, the nationalist movement 
1947 absorbed much the revolutionary 
impulse, and since then the government has 
played paternalistic role, largely bypassing 
the employers dealing with unions. Unless 
industrialization can proceed rapidly enough 
absorb the ever-increasing labor supply and 
the same time meet the rising aspirations the 
working classes, the lid will blow off. Ornati’s 
book first-rate introduction fascinating 
and complicated Davis 


Place Panchayats Rural Economy. 
ZAHURUL Agra: Oriental 
Rural Research Institute, 1946. pp. 
price indicated. 

Problems Rural Reconstruction India with 
Special Reference Uttar Pradesh. 
ZAHURUL Bombay: The Lo- 
cal Self-Government Institute, 1953. 248 pp. 
price indicated. 

Socio-economic Organization and Reconstruc- 
tion Rural India and Pakistan. ZAHURUL 
Bombay: The All-India Institute 
Local Self-Government, 1956. iii, 215 pp. 
price indicated. 

Beyond the differences emphasis suggested 
the titles, these three publications are basi- 
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cally similar content. Their purpose appears 
rural social reform India. Granted that this 
the purpose, the charitable reader may dis- 
posed overlook such things grammatical 
errors and inadequate bibliographic research. 

somewhat more difficult overlook Dr. 
Sharib’s inconsistent attitudes concerning the 
nature the villager and the nature the 
assistance which receive. For example, 
strong faith humanity repeatedly 
stressed, but when comes describing the 
villager, such words apathetic, unhygienic, 
listless, complacent, insecure, resigned and in- 
different are freely used. 

Although the reader urged out and 
help the poor villager, the contradictory theme 
presented that the villager really quite well 
off and probably gets too much assistance 
is. For instance: “The villager spends lot 
marriage, festivals and litigation, then why 
should not pay for his daily necessities 
life?” (1953, 10). Furthermore, not only 
“doles and free issues” create lack initia- 
tive, but material aid not particularly impor- 
tant because “The standard living depends 
less material comforts than culture, sweet- 
ness and light (1956, 178). 

sum, the value these works lies the 
fact that they represent lively and influential 
body public opinion India. They not, 
however, approach the level scientific sophis- 
tication and relative freedom from bias and in- 
consistency manifested publications India’s 
Planning Commission the All-India Rural 
Credit Survey. noteworthy that Dr. Sharib 
does not refer any these 
ALAN BEALS 


American Paradox: The Conflict Thought 
and Action. New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 
1956. xi, 116 pp. $2.75. 


This disjointed little book represents the 
three Brown and Haley lectures given Pro- 
fessor Curti the College Puget Sound 
1956. frequently occurs, lectures that were 
probably effective verbal presentation here 
fail make book. They slip off the page, 
leaving one with the vague feeling that legerde- 
main has occurred. Yet the subject matter 
important enough warrant comment. 

The theme the tension between intellectuals 
and the remainder the population the 
United States. intellectuals Curti means 
“those men and women whose main interest 
the advancement knowledge the clarifica- 
tion cultural issues and public problems” 


(page 73). demonstrates the existence 
tension and conflict (or least mutual insult) 
some length, throughout American history, 
and indicates several possible causes such 
tension. these the most important are “the 
residue attitudes surviving from our frontier 
experience,” evangelical religion, and, 
sumably, “the impact business American 
life,” though commits himself both pro and 
con regard the last. 

The tension seen problem, whose 
solution stated this manner: “Only when 
American society discovers and recognizes all 
skills and talents socially useful and im- 
portant, and only when capitalizes these for 
the common good, will the antagonism between 
thought and action, between intellectuals and 
the rest the people, finally diminish” (page 
102). Such solution implies causal analysis 
which not present; seems reflect 
sudden insight rather than systematic analysis, 
Its circularity central characteristic the 
argument. 

There profit simply pointing out the 
confusion thought Curti’s solution; cir- 
cularity common most statements the 
subject the schism between intellectuals and 
“the public.” will hazard the guess that this 
circularity due the basic posture the 
writer, the “problem the sub- 
ject and the intense personal commitment 
its solution. Given the value heat, even with- 
out light, still seems that Curti 
himself too much part the American Para- 
dox. makes, for instance, basic assump- 
tion: that the tension 
and the public unfortunate, and thing 
corrected. Yet might more useful 
assume that the tension necessary, func- 
tional change general social conditions, 
and probably never corrected. Lack 
tension might simply indicate that the intel- 
lectuals were not doing their job. 

From this standpoint the American Paradox 
all societies large and increasing scale. In- 
stead asking “Why the People and the 
Intellectuals distrust each other?” might 
better ask, “Why the people put with the 
insolence the Intellectuals?” “How the 
world the heretics protect 
GREER 


Dictionary Anthropology. CHARLES WIN- 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
vii, 579 pp. $10.00. 

Proper evaluation dictionary requires 
clear statement purposes, intended audience, 
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and the criteria for inclusion and exclusion 
terms defined. The present work lacks such 
statement, and the reviewer was unable 
deduce these points from the contents. The 
following comments hence are subjective and 
may seem carping. 

The coverage seems both too complete and 
incomplete. the first point, words defined 
any dictionary are included, e.g., adjective. 
Yet, the second point, adverb omitted. 
Evil eye defined, Jos aires not. find 
chicha, but not mescal (except erroneously 
the goddess but not the 
gods Quetzalcoatl Huitzilipochtli; the ruin 
Keet Seel, but not Betatakin; the grass house, 
but not bark house, ecotype but not economy; 
comb weaving device but not comb 
hair. Chukchee, Eskimo and Aztec are included, 
Koryak, Huron and Tarascan are not. 

Definitions are often inadequate may in- 
clude only partial distributions these are 
given. Emergence myths are limited the 
Great Lakes, earth ovens Oceania, the temple 
the Old World. The Maya are defined 
Neolithic civilization. The definition mestizo 
wholly unsatisfactory, definitions for caboclo 
and culture climax misleading. other cases 
questionable explanations are presented rather 
than definitions, e.g., animal worship. gin 
defined “an Australian Squaw woman”; 
squaw incorrectly defined woman 
American Indian tribe.” The preceding are 
but random selection and examples could 
multiplied indefinitely. 

The author may take comfort from the fact 
that even Noah Webster’s first effort has under- 
gone substantial revision. Toward that end the 
reviewer suggests first, more rigid criteria for 
inclusion exclusion terms. Secondly, the 
author should decide whether doing 
Webster’s Oxford Dictionary Historical 
Principles. the first, then should seek 
counsel contemporary usage from repre- 
sentative sample anthropologists for words 
with varying meaning. the second, then 
should indicate the source and date the 
definitions has selected and include variations 
through 


American Men Science: 
Directory. Ninth Edition. Volume III: The 
Social and Behavioral Sciences. Edited 
Company, 1956. xiii, 762 pp. $20.00 net 
postpaid. 


This, the third volume the 9th edition 
American Men Science, for the first time 


gives central biographical source for social 
scientists—more than 25,000 them. Volumes 
and II, covering the physical and biological 
sciences respectively, were published 1955. 
Psychologists, geographers, and anthropologists, 
but only few from the other social sciences 
disciplines, were included earlier editions. 
Other social scientists were found the 
Directory American Scholars and, according 
the Editor, about 6,500 names were trans- 
ferred from earlier editions the Directory 
Volume III American Men Science. 
Historians are treated “scholars” rather 
than social scientists, and they will listed 
the new Directory American Scholars. 

interesting that the subtitle the 
volume under review The Social and Be- 
rapidity adoption terms that have founda- 
tion sanction. 

The volume useful one have hand. 
invites tabulating treatment students 
the 


Black Bourgeoisie. FRANKLIN FRAZIER. 
Glencoe: The Free Press and The Falcon’s 
Wing Press, 1957. 264 pp. $4.00. 


The Review notes that Bourgeoisie noire 
now available English edition. was 
originally reviewed the June, 1956 issue 
(Volume 21, Number page 383 


_Everett Hughes, and received the Mac- 


Iver award the American Sociological Society 
1956. 


Burma the Family Nations. MAUNG 
Foreword CHAN Tun Amsterdam: 
Djambatan, Ltd., 1956. xi, 236 pp. 
distributor, Institute Pacific Relations. 
$4.50. 


This volume doctoral thesis Burmese 
student international law and diplomatic his- 
tory the University Utrecht. written 
fluent English and addition detailed 
treatment political maneuvering the in- 
ternational scene gives capsule summary 
Burmese history since the eleventh century. 

Although the author endeavors place his 
presentation the development Burmese 
diplomacy historical context makes 
pretensions being social scientist and the 
tone the book descriptive rather than 
analytical. Some the high spots the vol- 
ume include discussion Burmese cus- 
tomary law and description the growth 
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nationalistic feeling. the early days 
the British administration the Young Men’s 
Buddhist Societies sang “Buddha Save the 
King” but 1949 anything English was sus- 
pect and when independence came, Burma re- 
fused join the British Commonwealth. This 
feeling has carried over into foreign policy 
emphasizing neutrality even the rejection 
badly needed American aid. 

The young Burmese nation came into being 
when war had laid waste the country and since 
then has survived ethnic conflict, Communist 
rebellion and invasion bands retreating 
Chinese Nationalist soldiers. Economic activity 


ALEXANDER, FRANZ, and Huco The Criminal, 
The Judge, and the Public: 
Analysis. Revised Edition, With New Chapters 
Franz ALEXANDER. Original Edition Translated 
Grecory Glencoe: The Free Press 
and The Falcon’s Wing Press, 1956. xxii, 239 pp. 
$4.00. 

(AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR STATE AND 
Sponsors). American Heritage: The Magazine 
History. February, 1957. Volume VIII, Number 
New York: James Parton, 1957. 112 pp. $2.95 
per number; subscription, $12.00 per year. 

The Scientific Study Social 
Behaviour. London: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 
1957. xiii, 239 pp. net. 

(Editor). The Indian Mod- 
ern America: Symposium. Madison: The State 
Historical Society Wisconsin, 1956. xx, pp. 
$2.00. 

“Community Structure and Farmer 
Education.” Sociology and Rural Life Series No. 
Mississippi State College, 1957. pp. Proc- 
essed. price indicated. 

Henry M., Jr., and 
Ballot Position and Voter’s Choice. The Arrange- 
ment Names the Ballot and Its Effect 
the Voter. Foreword Jr. Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1957. xiv, 108 pp. 
$1.95, paper. 

“Juvenile Delinquency Proneness: Study the 
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still has scarcely attained the pre-war level but 
the mere survival nation under such cir- 
cumstances tribute the ability its 
leaders. spite current difficulties the author 
optimistic: 

The people have grown wise and 
Marxism still talked fondly the Govern- 
ment leaders but very diluted form 
Marxism which according Socialist Minister 
“not merely similar Buddhism but the same 
concept.” There spirit compromise and 
realism, and this spirit has helped Burma win 
through the years crisis. 

Hunt 


Western Michigan University 


Kvaraceus Washington, C.: Public 
Affairs Press (Annals American Sociology), 
1956. pp. $1.00, paper. 

Teoria Ricerca: Nella Socio- 
logia Contemporanea. Introduzione problema 
sociologico. Milano: Dott. Giuffré, Editore, 
1955. 215 pp. price indicated. 

Essays Traditional Jewish 
Thought. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
191 pp. $3.50. 

Tokugawa Religion: The Val- 
ues Pre-Industrial Japan. Glencoe: The Free 
Press and The Falcon’s Wing Press, 1957. ix, 249 
pp. $5.00. 

Bureaucracy and Society Mod- 
ern Egypt: Study the Higher Civil Service. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957. xiii, 
231 pp. $4.75. 

perimental Jurisprudence New Branch 
Social Science. Lincoln: University Nebraska 
Press, 1957. xvi, 440 pp. $6.00. 

W., with the collaboration 
Growth Toward Freedom: 
Challenge for Campus and Community. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. xi, 171 pp. 
$3.00. 

THEODORE, and COXE. 
Census Severely Retarded Children New 
York State. State Education Department. Al- 
bany, 1956. pp. price indicated. 

Bossarp, S., and STOKER 

One Marriage, Two Faiths: Guidance Inter- 
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faith Marriage. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1957. vii, 180 pp. $3.50. 

Bowers, L., and WILLIAM 
Financing Unemployment Compensation: 
Ohio’s Experience. Bureau Business Research 
Monograph Number 89, Columbus: The Ohio 
State University, 1956. xix, 314 pp. $4.00. 

weight. New York: Norton and Company, 
Inc., 1957. 438 pp. $5.95. 

FINKELSTEIN, and (Editors). 
Aspects Human Equality. Fifteenth Sym- 
posium. New York: Conference Science, Phi- 
losophy and Religion Their Relation the 
Democratic Way Life, Inc., 1956. viii, 431 pp. 
Distributed Harper and Brothers. $5.00. 

Rocer. The American Conscience. 
New York: Alfred Knopf, 1957. 420, pp. 
$6.75. 

Burn, Mr. Lyward’s Answer. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1956. 288 pp. $3.95. 

Buxton, College Teaching: Psychol- 
ogist’s View. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1956. viii, 404 pp. $4.95. 

JoHN R., M.D. Fundamental Marriage 
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The Bruce Publishing Company, 1957. xxiv, 598 
pp. $8.00. 

view, Survey, and Criticism. New York: The 
Technology Press Massachusetts Institute 
Technology jointly with John Wiley and Sons; 
London: Chapman and Hall, 1957. xiv, 333 pp. 
$6.75. 


Human Welfare. New York: Alfred Knopf, 
xii, 285, pp. $4.00, text; $5.50, trade. 
Plantation Workers and Peasants Java 
1939-1940. Translated VAN NIEL. De- 
partment Far Eastern Studies. Ithaca: Cornell 

University, 1956. 131 pp. $1.50, processed. 

spiritual psychology essential physical and 
mental well-being. Boston: The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1957. 269 pp. $4.00. 

Leon Marxism and French Labor. New 
York: Vantage Press, 1956. 237 pp. $4.50. 

Benct. Work and Life Raroia. 
acculturation study from the Tuamotu group, 
French Oceania. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, n.d. $5.75. 

Dean, The Nature the Non- 
Western World. New York: The New American 
Library Mentor Book), 1957. 284 pp. Fifty 
cents, paper. 

Duncan, and Duncan. The 
Negro Population Chicago: Study 
Residential Succession. Chicago: The University 
Chicago Press, 1957. xxiv, 367 pp. $6.00. 
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(Compiled ana edited with 
introduction by). Indonesian Writing Transla- 
tion. Department Far Eastern Studies. Ithaca: 
Cornell University, 1956. vi, 178 pp. Processed. 
price indicated. 

Epwarps, ALLEN Techniques Attitude Scale 
Construction. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1957. xiii, 256 pp. $4.00. 

Life and Sex. Two volumes 
one: Little Essays Love and Virtue. 
More Essays Love and Virtue. New York: The 
New American Library Mentor Beok), 1957. 
236 pp. Fifty cents, paper. 

CHARLOTTE. American Industry and the 
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Harvard University Press, 1957. xi, 269 pp. $4.75. 
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New York: Harper and 
Brothers, Publishers (Harper Torchbooks), 1957. 
xliv, 339 pp. $1.45, paper. 

(Editors). Social Class and Educational Oppor- 
tunity. London: Willam Heinemann Ltd., 1956. 
xix, 152 pp. 12/6. 
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by. The Validation Scientific Theories. Boston: 
The Beacon Press, 1956. xi, 242 pp. $4.00. 

Black Bourgeoisie. Glencoe: 
The Free Press and The Falcon’s Wing Press, 
1957. 264 pp. $4.00. 

FRANKLIN. The Negro the United 
States. Revised Edition. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1957. xxxiii, 769 pp. $6.40. 

M., Edited and with Introductions by. 
Psychological Approaches Intergroup and In- 
ternational Understanding. Austin: Hogg Foun- 
dation for Mental Hygiene, The University 
Texas, for the Interamerican Society Psychol- 
ogy, 1956. pp. Paper. price indicated. 

Sven. Bus Service Sweden. Lund 
Studies Geography, Ser. Human Geography 
No. 17. Lund: Gleerup for The Royal 
University Lund, 1956. pp. 10:— Sw. Kr., 
paper. 

Sven. The Function and Growth Bus 
Within the Sphere Urban Influence. 
Lund Studies Geography, Ser. 
Geography No. 18. Lund: Gleerup for 
The Royal University Lund, 1956. pp. 
10:—Sw. Kr., paper. 

Harvey (Editor). American Radicals: 
Some Problems and Personalities. New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1957. 308 pp. $5.00. 

The Psychology Sexual Emo- 
tion: The Basis Selective Attraction. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1957. viii, 270 
pp. $4.75. 

Personality. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc.; London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1957. 
xi, 572 pp. $6.50. 
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Harris, (Editor). North Borneo, Brunei, 
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Relations Area Files, 1956. xi, 287 pp. $7.00, paper. 
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Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957. ix, 
201 pp. plates. $7.50. 

Ernest. Logic Without Metaphysics. And 
Other Essays the Philosophy Science. Glen- 
coe: The Free Press, 1956. xviii, 433 pp. $6.00. 

cine Changing Society. Lectures the Laity, 
No. XVIII. Edited Iaco Gatpston, M.D. New 
York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1956. 
166 pp. $3.00. 

kie Towarzystwo Naukowe, Wydziat Nr. 22. 
Lédz: Zaklad im. Ossolifiskich Wroclawiu, 
1956. 331 pp. Cena 

Prepared by, for Citizen 
Consultations, sponsored The National 
Commission for UNESCO, Department State. 


XUM 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The National Interest and Foreign Languages. 
Discussion Guide and Work Paper. Revised Edi- 
tion. Department State Publication 6389. Wash- 
ington, C.: 1957. Sixty-five cents, 
paper. 

Problem-solving Process. Chicago: The University 
Chicago Press, 1957. xv, 268 pp. $5.00. 

Will Arise. Novel. New 
York: Comet Press Books, 1956. 263 pp. $3.50. 

Modern Business Finance. Studies Commercial 
Financing, No. Baltimore: Commercial Credit 
Company, 1956. pp. Gratis for student and 
faculty use. 

ciales: Dans une Paroisse urbaine Saint-Pothin 
Lyon. Paris: Editions Spes, 1956. 444 pp. 2.300 

Nordrhein-Westfalen. Bonn: 
schaft fiir Agrarpolitik und Agrarsoziologie V., 
1956. 246 pp. price indicated. 

ciety. With foreword Eccan. Glencoe: 
The Free Press and The Falcon’s Wing Press, 
1957. xii, 156 pp. $3.50. 

Leon. History English Criminal 
Law: And Its Administration from 1750. Vol- 
ume The Clash Between Private Initiative and 
Public Interest the Enforcement the Law. 
Volume Cross-Currents the Movement for 
the Reform the Police. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1957. Volume xvii, 751 pp. 
Volume xvii, 688 pp. $15.00 each. 

Rasey, Toward Maturity: The Psychol- 
ogy Child Development. New Paper Edition. 
New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1957. xiii, 
242 pp. $1.25, paper. 

BERNARD. The Values Veblen: 
Critical Appraisal. Foreword LERNER. 
Washington, C.: Public Affairs Press, 1956. ix, 
127 pp. $2.50. 

BERNARD, and MANNING WHITE 
(Editors). Mass Culture: The Popular Arts 
America. Glencoe: The Free Press and The 
con’s Wing Press, 1957. 561 pp. $6.50. 

Hampshire, England). Atomic Energy for 
Medical Officers. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1956. 169 pp. plates. $4.75. 

SAKARI. Drinking Patterns Finnish Lap- 
land. Helsinki: The Finnish Foundation for Al- 
cohol Studies, 1956. pp. Distributor, Almqvist 
and Wiksell, Stockholm. Sw. Cr. 

Harry Aspects Culture. New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers University Press, 1956. 147 pp. 
$2.75. 

SHUCHMAN, ABRAHAM. Codetermination: Labor’s 
HarpMan. Washington, C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1957. viii, 247 pp. $4.50. 

Hersert Models Man: Social and Ra- 
tional. Mathematical Essays Rational Human 
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Behavior Social Setting. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd., 1957. xiv, 287 pp. $5.00. 

SLOANE, Psychology for Living. Annap- 
olis: The Owl Press, 1957. vii, 136 pp. $3.00. 

Townsmen the Making: Kampala and Its 
Suburbs. East African Studies No. With 
foreword Sempa. Kampala: East 
African Institute Social Research, 1956. xiv, 
272 pp. 5/-, processed. 

SAMUEL. The Family and Mental Illness. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1957. 
pp. $1.50. 

Stupy COMMISSION CORRECTIONAL 
CILITIES AND SERVICES). Probation Jails and Pa- 
role. Second Interim Report [of]. Sacramento: 
California State Printing Office, 1957. pp. 
price indicated. 

(Editor). Demographic Selected Read- 
ings. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1956. xiii, 819 pp. 
$9.50. 

Stacey, CHALMERS, L., and MANFRED 
(Editors). Counseling and Psychotherapy 
with the Mentally Retarded: Book Read- 
Glencoe: The Free Press and The Falcon’s Wing 
Press, 1957. 478 pp. $7.50. 

STADTBAUAMT DER STADT WIEN). 
Wien. Der Aufbau, Wien: Verlag 
fiir Jugend und Volk, 1956. 108 pp. price 
indicated. 

STEINER, PETER O., and DorFMAN. The 
Economic Status the Aged. Publication 
the Institute Industrial Relations, University 
California. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity California Press, 1957. xx, 296 pp. $5.00. 

STEWARD, JULIAN H., MANNERS, Eric 
and ScHEELE. The People Puerto 
Rico. University Puerto Rico. Urbana: Uni- 
versity Illinois Press, 1956. ix, 540 pp. $10.00. 

The New Revolution the Cot- 
ton Economy: Mechanization and Its Conse- 
quences. Chapel Hill: The University North 
Carolina Press, 1957. xvi, 294 pp. $5.00. 

STURMTHAL, (Editor). Contemporary Collec- 
tive Bargaining Seven Countries. Ithaca: The 
Institute International Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, 1957. ix, 382 pp. 
$4.50. 

Tomasic, A., with the assistance 
Washington, C.: Public Affairs Press, 1957. ix, 
222 pp. $4.50. 

Tucker, The Mexican Government To- 
day. University Minnesota Press, 
1957. xii, 484 pp. $6.50. 

(UNESCO). The Old and the New World: Their 
Cultural and Moral Relations. International 
Forums Sao Paulo and Geneva—1954. Paris: 
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UNESCO, 1956. 365 pp. UNESCO Publications 
Center, 152 St., New York 36. $4.00, paper. 

Van Den Haac. Education Industry. New 
York: Augustus Kelley, 1956. vii, 163 pp. 
$3.75. 

von Victor Realm the Incas. New 
York: The New American Library (Mentor 
Ancient Civilizations), 1957. 231 pp. Fifty cents, 
paper. 

lation Problems Genesis, Social and Occu- 
pational Consequences, Utilization, Control, and 
Brandon, Vermont: Journal Clinical 
Psychology, 1956. xv, 200 pp. $5.00. 

Warner, SAMUEL The Urge Mass Destruction. 
New York and London: Grune and Stratton, 
1957. xii, 188 pp. $3.50. 

Ian. The Rise the Novel: Studies 
Defoe, Richardson and Fielding. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University California Press, 1957. 
319 pp. $4.50. 

The National Status the 
Chinese Indonesia. Department Far Eastern 
Studies. Ithaca: Cornell University, 1956. vii, 
pp. Processed. price indicated. 

Laurence. Village the Vaucluse. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1957. xviii, 
345 pp. $5.50. 

Hans. Say with Figures. Revised, Fourth 
Edition. With New Introduction 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1957. xxi, 257 pp. $3.50. 


“DESIGN YOUR PRODUCT TO YOUR MARKET WITH RESEARCH'® 
i 1.000.300 #.319 #.333 
2 +300 1.000 .108 *.606 .233 
*.319 *.606 *.160 1.000 .390 
S *-333 *.09% .390 1.000 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS are computed from your 
viations, means, Sum of X, Sum 
'» Sum of XY, and Sum of YX (for checking), 
@ listing of each case and of each variable (for your 
permanent files), and, duplicates of all reports. 


(NOTE: We can handle 2 to 300 or more variables, and 
up to 10,000 cases or more. ell us your needs.) 


obtaining correlation coefficients (as above) 
on the basis of cases, 
variables. There are variables of 1 digit 
each; of 2 digits; of 3; and, 
of & digits each. 
(c) 1957 RIB 
Name Title 
Organization 
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Street Address 
Zone State 


Research Tabulating Bureau 


POST OFFICE BOX 7 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


educators have given their full 
approval the more than 100 titles now 
available this low cost, quality series, 
Here are three titles that are appropriate 
for classroom adoption recommended 
reading lists. 


David Riesman 
THE LONELY CROWD. study the 


changing American character relates 
politics, business and the arts, and other 
significant phases our society. 


Oscar Handlin 


RACE AND NATIONALITY AMERI- 
CAN LIFE. account the origin and 
significance two the majcr concepts 
that dominate American life. 95¢ 


William Petersen, Editor 


AMERICAN SOCIAL PATTERNS. Here 
are five enlightening studies noted mod- 
ern American sociologists such pertinent 
topics interracial housing, union democ- 
racy, and voting. 95¢ 


For complete list, ask your bookseller 
write 


Doubleday Anchor Books 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 


When writing please mention the 


OUBLEDAY 
ANCHOR 
BOOKS 
Vin 
REVIEW 
York, 
April, 
ciety, 
$10. 
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